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Winning  awards 
!■  isasnap 
for  our  cameramen 


Our  bright  team  of  Sun-Times  photographers  was  abso¬ 
lutely  brilliant  in  1975— winning  over  40  major  photographic 
awards. 

We  salute  their  dedication  and  skills.  This  kind  of  editorial 
excellence  is  what  readers  and  editors  expect  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


Orderly  media 
coverage  at 
Hears!  trial 


Illinois  Associated  Press  photo  contest 

Bob  Langer 

First  Place— five  of  six  sports  categories 

Randy  Leffingwell 

1st  Place— spot  news 

Chuck  Kirman 

2nd  Place— spot  news 

Jack  Lenahan 

3rd  Place— spot  news 

Jerry>Tomaselli 

3rd  Place— features 


Inland  Daily  Press  Assn,  contest 

Randy  Leffingwell 

1st  Place— news 
Bob  Langer 
2nd  Place— sports 

Bob  Fila 

2nd  Place— color 


Bob  Langer 

1st  Place— sports  picture  stories 

Jerry  Tomaselli 

2nd  Place— pictorial 

2nd  Place— news  picture  stories 

Jack  Lenahan 

3rd  Place— sports 

Honorable  Mention- 

spot  news  and  features 


Illinois  Press  Photographers  Assn,  contest 

Chuck  Kirman 

"Photographer  of  the  Year” 

1st  Place— features 
1st  Place— sports 
2nd  Place— news 

Honorable  Mention— features  and  sports 

Jerry  Tomaselli 

1st  Place— pictorial 

Larry  Graff 

3rd  Place— sports 

Jack  Lenahan 

Honorable  Mention— portraits  and  personality 

Bob  Langer 

Honorable  Mention— sports 


United  Press  International  Illinois 
Newspaper  Competition 
Jerry  Tomaselli 

1st  Place— spot  pictures 

Bob  Langer 

2nd  Place— sports 

Bob  Fila 

3rd  Place— features 


Chicago  Press  Photographers  Assn, 
contest 


Chuck  Kirman 

“Photographer  of  the  Year” 

1st  and  2nd  Place— spot  news 
1st  Place— sports 

2nd  Place— features  and  feature  picture  stories 
3rd  Place— portraits 
3rd  Place— news 


—general  news 


Bob  Fila 

1st,  2nd  and  Honorable  Mention 
1st  Place— features 
1st  Place— color 


Weekly  execs 
rate  first 
API  highly 


E&P  Year  Book 
to  publish  ad 
standards,  codes 


M 
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A  strong  editorial  page  requires 
a  good  political  cartoonist.  Dave 
Simpson  is  that!  Simpson’s  phi¬ 
losophy  is  “to  make  the  reader 
laugh,  then  make  him  think!”  His 
insight  and  analysis  of  the  political 
scene,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
entice  readers  to  turn  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  reflect  on  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  world  events.  His  over¬ 
whelming  popularity  and  success 
confirm  that  Simpson’s  philosophy 
should  be  shared  with  your  readers. 

Dave  Simpson’s  cartoons  have  appeared  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  for  the  last  three  years.  Many  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  publications  such  as  Time,  Newsweek, 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and  The  London 
Times.  Join  these  and  many  other  papers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  presenting  Simpson  to  their 
readers:  The  Denver  Post,  Asbury  Park  Press, 


Phoenix  Republic,  Providence 
Journal,  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
Salem  Capital  Journal. 

Other  circulation  builders: 
Bridge  With  Kantar  -  your  readers 
will  understand  and  enjoy  this  col¬ 
umn  by  one  of  the  world’s  top 
bridge  experts. 

Remember  When  by  Eddie  Gale  - 
bringing  together  the  past  and 
present,  combining  nostalgia  with 
contemporary  words. 

Medical  Digest  by  Ed  Orloff  has  pertinent  and  use¬ 
ful  medical  information  about  new  techniques, 
new  discoveries,  and  new  warnings. 

1776. ..and all  that!  by  Julie  McDowell.  An  educa¬ 
tional  graphic  bringing  American  history  to  life. 
Friends  and  Romans  by  Tom  Isbell.  A  funny  new 
comic  strip  reflecting  both  politics  and  social- 
minded  atmosphere  of  our  contemporary  times  in 
a  Roman  Forum  setting.  Daily  and  Sunday. 


For  More  Information,  Write  or  Call  Collect,  Jay  Poynor 


converting  To  DKitho® 

Or  Offsot7...lf  So.  We  urge  Ydu 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  «re  nuikiiiy  tht>  “biy  switch”  to  I)i-l.itho  or  offset.  Western  I.itho  [ 
f’late  offers  you  a  service  that  yuarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation.  | 

Having  been  active  in  tite  platercHun  conversions  of  many  metropolitan  | 
newspapers  that  tiave  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  positit)n  I 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
.And  . . .  uev^ant  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and  i 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedide.  We  feel  that  I 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate-  j 
room,  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving  ! 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion.  I 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  I.itho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
dravdng  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate's  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri-  i 
caland  maintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  prwessing  | 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold  ! 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel  | 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential  | 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PHNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper  i 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks.  | 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing  i 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate  { 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

j  NAME _ 

I  TITLE _ 

■  COMPANY _ 

I  ADDRESS  _ 

I  CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

!  # 
I  UlOJTGf  n  LITHO  PLATE  ||ir|| 

■  3*33  TRft  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BlVO  ST  lOUIS  MO  63122  •  PHONE  TOIL  FREE  800  325  3310 
R  D'-LiTrio  IS  registered  trademark  of  ANPA  Research  Irtstitufe 
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Important  Dates 

April  12-15 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Shoreham  American.  Washington.  D.C. 


May  3-6 — American  New'spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Waldorf-Astoria.  N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 

15-16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

18- 21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del 

Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

19-21 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colo. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Lin¬ 

coln  P\aza  Inn.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic  and  National  Classified  Telephone 
Sales  Managers  Forum,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20- 24 — North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  TV  Institute,  Sheraton- 

Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn,  Wil¬ 

liamsburg.  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

22-27 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadors  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

26- 29 — New  York  Press  Association,  Island  Inn,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

27- 28 — PUG  (Pacesetter  Users  Group),  Sheraton  Universal  Hotel,  North 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

27-28 — American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  Criminal  Justice-National 
College  of  the  State  Judiciary  Special  Seminar  on  Courts  and  Crimi¬ 
nal  Justice,  U.  of  Nevada,  Reno',  New. 

27-29 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton,  Dover,  Del. 
29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stoutter's  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn.  Southbury, 
Conn. 


MARCH 

2-5 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel. 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Rocky  Mountain  Web  Cttset  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 

Little  America,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

7- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Monitoring  the  Media  Seminar,  Washington  Journalism  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 

11- 13 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Sherman, 

Tex. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 

orado  Springs,  Colo. 

18-20 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Growth  vs.  No  Growth,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla. 

21-AprM  2 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21-23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Executive  Inn, 
Evansville  Ind. 
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Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman -of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Secrecy  and  gags 

There  is  a  fine  line  between  a  gag  order  and  secrecy  in  the 
courts.  Both  are  to  be  condemned,  in  our  opinion,  but  news¬ 
men  and  editors  should  watch  their  language. 

The  press  is  embattled  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  historic  gag  order  case  in  which  some 
judges  have  felt  they  have  the  right  to  tell  the  press  what  it 
cannot  print  in  spite  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  is  prior 
restraint  on  the  press.  And,  that  is  a  “gag.” 

Some  may  feel  we  are  quibbling  about  semantics,  but  we 
believe  the  press  should  be  careful  about  over-doing  its  pro¬ 
tests  about  gag  orders  that  are  more  accurately  matters  of 
secrecy.  In  the  case  of  Patricia  Hearst,  for  instance,  the 
judge  decided  to  question  prospective  jurors  behind  closed 
doors,  shutting  out  the  press.  He  didn’t  tell  the  press  what  it 
could  print.  He  didn’t  want  the  prospective  jurors  to  read 
about  it.  It  was  secrecy,  nevertheless,  and  part  of  a  trend 
toward  secrecy  in  our  courts. 

There  wasn’t  any  great  outcry  from  editors  about  the 
judge’s  decision.  A  few  editors  mistakenly  called  it  a  gag 
order  but  there  wasn’t  any  mass  leaping  to  the  barricades. 
We  think  most  editors  were  aware  the  judge  was  trying  to 
get  an  impartial  jury  in  a  sensational  case  without  gagging 
the  press — sort  of  like  sequestering  the  jury. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  a  defendant  the  right 
to  an  open  and  fair  trial  but  it  is  a  right  that  belongs  no  less 
to  the  public  than  to  the  accused.  The  San  Francisco  judge 
imposed  secrecy  on  what  should  have  been  an  open  hearing. 

We  think  the  American  people  will  react  quickly  to  the 
exposure  of  secrecy  in  the  courts.  They  can  relate  to  that 
more  quickly  than  they  can  to  repeated  and  tenuous  allega¬ 
tions  about  gagging  the  press,  especially  when  no  one  has 
told  the  press  what  it  can  or  cannot  print. 

Let’s  not  get  in  the  position  of  crying  “wolf’  too  often. 
Let’s  call  it  secrecy  or  a  gag  order,  whichever  it  deserves, 
and  fight  both  of  them  like  hell. 

$44  million  boondoggle 

When  Congress  overrode  President  Ford’s  veto  of  HR 
8069,  the  compromise  $45  billion  Labor-Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  bill,  it  gave  the  computerized 
job  service  program  $43.8  million  for  expansion,  or  $15  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  administration  had  requested  for  this 
boondoggle. 

This  computerized  job  bank  and  job-matching  program, 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  will  compete 
directly  with  newspaper  classified  help  wanted  advertising 
as  well  as  independent  employment  agencies. 

It  is  an  exhorbitant  amount  to  spend  for  a  new  bureauc¬ 
racy  that  will  regiment  the  job  market  and  in  so  doing  de¬ 
stroy  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  organizations  dedicated  to  it. 
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Letters 


t/liMcJ 

DO  NOT  use 
Unnamed 
Sources! 

— Epilbn 


PUZZLING  REMARK 

I’m  puzzled,  to  say  the  least,  by  the 
remark  attributed  to  Pete  Khiss  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  Darrell  Leo's  piece 
(E  &  P,  Jan.  17,  p.  11)  that  (my  quotes) 
“if  staffs  of  surviving  newspapers  want 
to  avoid  new  newspaper  deaths,  they 
ought  to  remember  those  papers  that 
have  died.  Papers,  he  said,  like  the 
Herald-Tribune  (sic)  of  the  50's  which 
one  could  read  and  still  not  know  what 
happened  yesterday.’’ 

1  don’t  know  what  Herald  Tribune 
Pete  is  referring  to,  but  it  certainly 
wasn’t  the  Trib  1  worked  for  in  the  40’s 
and  50’s.  Most  press  critics  would  agree 
that  the  Trib  of  those  days  was  one  of  the 
best  newspapers  in  the  country — 
extremely  well  edited  and  better  written 
than  its  major  a.m.  competition,  the 
Times. 

1  wish  Pete  would  explain  what  he 
meant.  I’m  sure  I’m  not  the  only  Herald 
Tribune  alumnus  offended  by  the  quote 
attributed  to  him. 

Raymond  J.  Blair 
(The  writer  was  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Washington  correspondent  from 
1943  through  1954.) 


ANOTHER.  ANONYMOUS  SOURCE. 

HALF-PRICE  SALE  QUALITY  COUNTS  MOST 

When  the  Guardian  originally  planned  Mr.  Birnback  (E&P,  Letters,  1/24) 
its  half  price  sale,  we  were  told  it  was  seems  to  be  confusing  quantity  with  qual- 
mpractical,  it  couldn’t  be  done,  and  it  ity  when  he  suggests,  jokingly  I  hope,  a 
kvould  not  be  beneficial.  moratorium  on  journalism  education  be- 

However,  the  Guardian,  a  16  week  old  cause  of  the  present  dearth  of  jobs, 
weekly  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  staged  a  half  Very  few  talented  journalists  are  un¬ 
price  sale  for  advertising  in  its  January  22  employed  for  any  extended  period.  In 
edition.  The  purpose  of  it  was  three  fold,  any  free  market — buyer’s  or  seller’s — 
To  acquaint  new  advertisers  with  the  it’s  always  quality,  like  cream,  that  rises 
Guardian,  to  generate  a  continued  in-  to  the  top. 

terest  for  the  newspaper  in  the  commun-  One  fact,  among  many,  Mr.  Birnback 
ity,  and  to  give  advertisers  a  legitimate  overlooks  is  his  disdain  for  journalism 
break  and  a  return  for  their  support.  education,  journalism  educators  and 
The  advertising  linage  increased  two  publishers  is  that  today’s  kids  are  bright- 
and  one  half  times,  and  the  normal  40-  er,  quicker  and  less  patient  than  those  of 
page  paper  was  increased  to  80  pages,  just  ten  years  ago.  They’re  also  getting  a 
More  than  60%  of  this  was  advertising,  better  education  in  both  journalism  and 
In  addition  to  regular  advertisers,  new  basic  liberal  arts.  They’re  also,  for  the 
advertisers  took  advantage  of  the  sale,  most  part,  gutsier  and  more  resourceful, 
not  only  advertising  in  this  edition,  but  There  are  few  daily  newspapers — or 
by  making  arrangements  to  advertise  in  weeklies,  for  that  matter — paying  that 
subsequent  editions.  mythical  $125  a  week  to  start.  I  know  not 

The  Guardian  Advertising  Depart-  what  grapes  Mr.  Birnback  ate  between 
ment,  which  consists  of  three  people,  did  1959  and  1975,  but  the  1976  variety  aren’t 
yeoman  work  in  selling,  correlating,  and  quite  so  sour. 

producing  the  182  ads  that  were  in  this  N.  S.  Hayden 

edition.  (Hayden  is  president  and  publisher  of  the 

Robert  J.  Boyle  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and 
(Boyle  is  publisher  of  the  Guardian.)  Herald-Dispatch  and  a  member  of  the 

American  Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.) 


WRONG  PLACE 

On  page  42  of  your  January  24  issue,  a 
headline  states,  “Landmark  closes  its 
Capitol  bureau.’’ 

As  you  must  know,  “Capitol”  is  the 
building  which  houses  the  Congress  in 
Washington,  or  the  building  which 
houses  the  legislature  in  the  fifty  states. 

Landmark  had  a  Washington  bureau, 
as  the  story  reports,  located  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  this  bureau  was  the 
“Capital  bureau.”  “Capital”  being  the 
city  in  which  the  Capitol  is  located. 

1  spell  this  out  so  painfully  because  1 
have  noticed  this  misuse  in  a  dozen 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  past 
year. 

Howard  Penn  Hudson 
(Hudson  is  editor  of  Hudson’s  Washington 
News  Media  Contacts  Directory.) 


SUPPORT  APPRECIATED 


SEEKS  INFORMATION 

1  am  interested  in  identifying  media 
firms  or  newsmen  who,  while  seeking 
information  under  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  during  1975  (post¬ 
amendment)  or  1976,  were  blocked  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  afford  search  fees 
or  that  the  agency  decided  your  request 
was  not  reasonable. 

Ted  Joseph 

(Joseph  can  be  reached  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1976 


A  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  much  the 
World-Herald  and  other  Nebraska  news 
organizations  appreciate  your  thorough 
coverage  of  the  Nebraska  gag  order 
case — and  your  vigorous  editorial  sup¬ 
port  of  our  position. 

The  support  which  we  have  had  from 
all  around  the  country,  including  that  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  has  certainly  en¬ 
couraged  us  in  our  efforts  to  put  forth  the 
strongest  possible  case  against  prior  re¬ 
straint. 

Harold  W.  Andersen 
(Andersen  is  president  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.) 


Short  Takes 

Headline:  Female  Political  Figures 
Said  Not  Well  Stacked — Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  119  Unsigned  Picasso  Pant- 
ings  Taken  at  Avignon  by  Three  Hooded 
Gunmen — Chattanooga  Times. 

*  *  ★ 

One  feature  disappearing  from  1976 
and  subsequent  leap  years  is  the  tradition 
that  men  may  propose  to  men. — Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 


^‘Tliere  are  alw^  h(^fal  £u:tors 
that  mh^e  disaster.  MMutw 
editorials  are  not  defeatist. 

Wh  try  to  keep  readers  galvanized- 
let  them  know  there’s  somethin 
they  can  do.” 


Charbtte  Saikowski 
Chief  Editorial  Writer 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


As  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  Charlotte 
Saikowski  continues  to  fuse  the  humane 
understanding  with  the  persistent  probing  that 
she  brought  to  her  international  reporting. 

The  Saikowski  trademark,  during  her 
assignments  in  Tokyo  and  Moscow,  was 
meeting  the  people.  In  a  closed  society  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  helped  to  be  fluent— as  she 
is  —  in  things  Russian:  language,  officialdom, 
history.  And  her  Soviet  reporting  brought  her 
a  1973  Overseas  Press  Club  award  and  1973 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award. 

Next  stop:  Washington,  where  she 
delighted  in  returning  to  an  open  society  but 
still  needed  to  cut  through  the  fog  at  Foggy 
Bottom  as  the  Monitor’s  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent.  And  again  her  assignment  took  her 
to  more  remote  ports . . .  often  as  a  sleuth 
solving  the  mysteries  of  Kissinger’s  Mideast 
shuttle  diplomacy. 

Now  the  Saikowski  world  perspective 
pervades  her  editorials  and  those  of  her  staff, 
with  a  tone  that  persuades  rather  than 
pummels  the  reader.  But  the  editorials  can 
pack  an  uncommon  kind  of  punch.  They  reveal 
the  (sometimes  surprising)  hopeful  elements  in 
the  grimmest  situation— they  seek  to  show 
whatever  constructive  action  is  possible. 

Such  editorials  make  the  Monitor  what  it 
is — a  newspaper  relied  on  by  its  own  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  120  countries. . .  and 
by  the  19.8  million  readers 
of  the  166  newspapers 
worldwide  that  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and  Photo 
Service.*  A  way  of  seeing. 


THE 

CHRISTIAN 

SCENCE 

MONITOR 


*For  information  on  this  service,  write  The  Register  and  Tribime  Syndicate,  Inc.;  715  Locust  Street;  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 


HEARST  TRIAL 


February  14,  1976 


E«P 


There’s  little  evidence 
of  ‘media  circus’ 


By  Jerry  Belcher 

Los  Angeles  Times 

When  reporters  turn  out  en  masse  to 
cover  a  big  story,  the  resulting 
phenomenon  often  is  referred  to  as  “the 
media  circus." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bank 
robbery  trial  of  newspaper  heiress  Pat¬ 
ricia  Hearst  is  a  big  story. 

Upward  of  100  newspaper,  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  television,  radio  and  magazine  re¬ 
porters,  plus  another  100  or  more 
cameramen  and  technicians  are  covering 
the  event. 

But  so  far  there  is  little  evidence  of 
Ringling  Brothers,  Barnum  &  Bailey  be¬ 
havior  by  the  assembled  corps  of  repor¬ 
ters.  Almost  without  exception  they  are 
working  hard  at  doing  their  job  with  as 
much  decorum  and  dignity  as  the  de- 


When  F.  Lee  Bailey  left  the  19th-tloor 
courtroom  after  another  day  defending 
Patricia  Hearst  on  bank  robbery  charges, 
he  dashed  into  the  elevator,  quickly 
pushed  the  button  and  slumped  wearily 
in  a  back  corner  of  the  tiny  cubicle. 

Suddenly,  bright  television  lights  were 
snapped  on,  two  microphones  were 
thrust  toward  Bailey  and  a  half-dozen 
news  reporters  with  pen  and  pad  began  a 
barrage  of  questions. 

Moments  earlier.  Miss  Hearst's  chief 
defense  counsel  had  listened  in  a  cor¬ 
ridor  while  a  woman  reporter  com¬ 
plained  about  Bailey  answering  another 
reporter’s  question  in  the  men's  room. 
“That's  just  not  fair,"  the  woman  told 
him. 

Not  all  the  news  of  the  celebrated  trial 
comes  directly  out  of  the  courtroom. 
During  the  selection  of  the  jury,  in  fact, 
none  of  the  news  was  gleaned  in  court  as 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Oliver  J.  Car¬ 
ter  ordered  closed-door  sessions. 

More  than  100  news  reporters  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  in  San 
Francisco  to  report  what  the  government 
calls  “a  routine  bank  robbery  trial"  and 
the  defense  quietly  adds  “but  one  with  a 
few  wrinkles.” 

Their  presence  has  made  the  trial,  in 
Carter's  words,  “the  most  fully  covered 
in  the  country”  and  has  turned  the  city's 
federal  building  into  something  of  a 
media  center. 

Two  press  rooms — one  hastily  con¬ 
verted  from  a  storeroom — are  literal 
“jungles”  of  wires,  cables,  cameras. 


mands  of  their  craft  allow. 

However,  an  outsider  watching  one  of 
the  after-court  news  conferences  by  de¬ 
fense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  might  think 
otherwise.  Bailey  must  literally  squeeze 
sideways  through  the  journalistic  jamup 
to  face  the  15  television  cameras  and  the 
rapid-fire,  sometimes  shouted  questions 
in  the  cluttered  seventh-fioor  press  room 
set  up  for  the  trial. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  a  large-scale,  high-pressure 
news  conference  and  feeding  time  at  the 
big  top,  with  the  principal  tossing  tidbits 
to  a  greedily  chattering  band  of  simians. 

In  fact,  one  attorney  in  another  in¬ 
tensely  covered  trial  regularly  referred  to 
his  news  conferences  as  “feeding  the 
animals.” 

But  no  one  has  yet  devised  a  better, 
less  confused  or  more  dignified  way  of 


typewriters,  electronic  devices,  tele¬ 
phones  and  scores  of  reporters  from 
dawn  until  midnight. 

Sixty-three  reporters  have  reserved 
seats  in  a  courtroom  where  virtually 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


dispensing  information  (and  opinion)  to 
large  numbers  of  reporters,  and  such  in¬ 
formation  frequently  is  valuable  in  flesh¬ 
ing  out  the  daily  story  of  what  happened 
in  the  courtroom. 

Bailey,  almost  universally  respected 
for  his  courtroom  skills,  also  is  an 
acknowledged  master  at  handling 
reporters — and  reporters  here  worry 
about  it. 

“Bailey,”  commented  one  wire  ser¬ 
vice  reporter,  “is  playing  the  press  like 
Fritz  Kreisler  played  the  violin.” 

Stephen  Geer,  covering  the  trial  for 
ABC-tv  and  radio,  shared  the  opinion 
that  Bailey  is  manipulating  the  media. 
“Of  course  he's  using  us  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.”  he  said. 

But  he  noted  that  the  government — 
through  a  series  of  “leaks”  before  the 
trial — also  has  done  its  share  of  media 
manipulation.  And.  said  Geer,  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  chief  prosecutor, 
U.S.  Atty.  James  L.  Browning,  to  break 
his  present  self-imposed  policy  of  not 
(Continued  on  page  8) 

every  bit  of  floor  space  is  occupied  by  a 
chair.  In  addition  to  the  major  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  television  networks,  there  are 
representatives  of  several  newspapers, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  York  Post, 
Chieago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 


(Continued  on  page  20) 


COURTROOM — The  biggest  federal  courtroom  in  Son  Francisco  is  too  small 
for  press  and  public  interest  in  the  trial  of  Patricia  Hearst.  Upwards  of  300 
news  media  representatives  are  seeking  one  of  the  1  83  spectator  seats  that 
are  available.  Court  officials  decided  that  66  of  the  seats  would  be  reserved 
for  the  public,  63  would  be  set  aside  for  specific  news  organizations,  with  48 
left  open  for  additional  members  of  the  press  on  a  first-come,  first-seated 
basis  for  each  trial  sessjon.  The  remaining  6  seats,  in  the  front  row,  were 
assigned  to  the  Hearst  family.  (Sketch  by  Ben  Valdivieso,  Associated  Press) 


Not  all  the  news  occurs  in  court 
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Orderly  court 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

holding  news  conferences. 

“If  we  keep  getting  Bailey  and  no 
Browning,  it's  going  to  be  one-sided," 
Geer  said. 

While  Bailey  may  be  highly  effective 
at  getting  his  messages  through — he  also 
employed  “leaks”  before  the  public 
courtroom  session  began — he  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  admired  by  reporters  as  a  per¬ 
son. 

“He  is  an  arrogant  little  punk,”  said 
one  of  the  eight  journalist-artists  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial.  “But  he  is  a  brilliant 
lawyer.” 

“Sure,  a  lot  of  reporters,  particularly 
women,  think  Bailey's  arrogant,”  said 
Peter  Manso,  covering  for  O///  magazine. 
“But  personally  I'm  charmed  by  his  ar- 
rogrance.” 

Bailey  gained  no  new  friends  among 
reporters  when  he  complained  publicly 
about  a  recent  story  in  the  Ne»-  York 
Times,  nor  when  he  reportedly  called 
some  journalists  at  home  to  gripe  about 
their  coverage  of  pretrial  proceedings. 

Neither  did  his  colleague,  A1  Johnson, 
when  he  complained  about  a  reference  to 
him  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  a 
“rotund”  man.  “Actually,”  said 
Chronicle  reporter  Carolyn  Anspacher, 
“1  thought  1  was  being  kind.” 

While  there  may  be  sniping  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  media  circus  outside  the 
courtroom,  there  is  none  inside. 

This  may  be  due  in  part  to  U.S.  Dist. 
Judge  Oliver  J.  Carter's  rather  stern  and 
emphatic  warning  to  reporters,  just  after 
the  jury  was  sworn  in  last  Wednesday 
(February  4)  that  if  anyone  in  any  way 
upset  the  decorum  of  the  proceedings,  he 
would  be  ejected. 

Among  the  reporters  themselves  there 
has  been  remarkably  little  sniping  and 
backbiting. 

There  have  been  some  complaints 
about  courtroom  seating  arrangements, 
especially  by  artists  who  want  close 
views  of  the  principals  in  the  case.  And 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rather  sly 
discussion  of  a  famous  woman  journalist 
who  is  not  actually  filing  stories  on  the 
trial  but  gathering  material  for  a  book  on 
the  Hearst  case.  Nevertheless,  she 
somehow  managed  to  wangle  a  reserved 
seat  through  a  friendly  newspaper  editor. 

“I  may  not  get  into  the  trial,”  said  Don 
Thackrey,  a  veteran  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reporter  who  helped  arrange  the 
allocation  of  seats  for  other  reporters. 
“And  Judge  Carter  may  not  get  into  the 
trial.  But  that  woman  will  get  into  the 
trial.” 

If  there  is  such  a  person  as  a  “media 
star”  at  the  trial,  it  is  not  one  of  the  big  tv 
network  reporters  or  even  the  top  men 
and  women  reporters  from  the  major 
newspapers,  but  82-year-old  Adela  Ro¬ 
gers  St.  Johns. 


Mrs.  St.  Johns,  who  began  her  career 
in  1913  as  a  “girl  reporter”  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  (grandfather  of  Patricia  Hearst), 
is  covering  the  trial  for  Hearst  Headline 
Service.  Middle-aged  reporters  take 
comfort  in  watching  her  as  she  pounds 
out  her  750-word  daily  dispatches  in  less 
than  30  minutes. 

And  they  delight  in  her  unflagging  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  “newspaper  game” 
after  six  decades  of  working  at  it  and 
covering  dozens  of  “trials  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,”  including  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ing  case. 

“I  love  it,”  she  told  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  reporters  who  have  interviewed 
her  here.  “I'd  rather  be  doing  this  than 
anything  in  the  world.” 

She  also  commented  saltily  on  her 
view  of  the  Patricia  Hearst  trial.  “It's 
being  tried  ass-backwards,”  she  said. 
“They're  trying  Patricia  instead  of  the 
people  who  kidnaped  her.” 

Mrs.  St.  Johns  can  express  such  views 
verbally  and  in  her  first-person  stories  on 
the  trial  and  get  away  with  it  without 
criticism  from  her  colleagues. 

Kansas  Judge 
orders  a  ban 
on  news  photos 

A  court  order  issued  by  a  Kansas 
Judge  banning  the  photographing  or  use 
of  photographs  of  a  defendant  in  a  felony 
case  has  been  challenged  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

Johnson  County  Magistrate  Keith  L. 
Stanley  ordered  the  ban  on  news  media 
photography  February  4  after  the  arrest 
of  Allan  F.  Jaben,  28,  accused  of  the 
May  28  shooting  and  attempted  rape  of 
Mrs.  Judy  Hildebrand,  Overland  Park, 
Kans.  She  is  the  wife  of  Ray  Hildebrand, 
associate  director  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes. 

The  court  order  was  granted  by  Stan¬ 
ley  before  Jaben's  arraignment  after  a 
motion  was  filed  by  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney's  office  asking  that  publishing  of  pic¬ 
tures  be  prohibited. 

In  response  to  the  order  editor  William 
W.  Baker  stated  in  the  February  4  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Star  that  the  newspaper  is 
prepared  to  take  such  legal  action  as  may 
be  necessary  should  the  “gag  order  not 
be  lifted.” 

After  that  statement  and  a  protest  by 
the  SPJ's  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Johnson  County  District  At¬ 
torney  filed  a  motion  seeking  to  revoke 
the  court's  order.  It  was  to  be  heard  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  by  Stanley. 

In  setting  that  date  Stanley  gave  no 
indication  he  would  withdraw  the  order 
because  “I  might  be  the  defendant  in  a 
lawsuit  already.” 


But  another  Hearst  reporter,  Steve 
Cook  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
cannot  and  will  not.  None  of  Cooks’s 
fellow  reporters  envies  his  task  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  Hearst  trial  for  the  newspaper  run 
by  the  defendant’s  father,  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Many  reporters  feel  he  must  be  under 
intense  pressure  not  to  cast  Miss  Hearst 
in  an  unfavorable  light.  Cook  said  he 
feels  no  such  pressure.  “I  intend  to 
cover  it  like  I'd  cover  any  trial,”  he  said. 
“So  far  I’ve  had  no  interference  (from 
the  Hearst  family  or  editors)  with  my 
stories.” 

A  few  reporters  said  they  have  de¬ 
tected  a  slight  prodefendant  imbalance  in 
some  of  Cook’s  trial  stories,  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  is  that  he  has  been  doing  a  solid, 
straight-away  reporting  job. 

Lucien  Nahum,  a  comparative  media 
“outsider”  as  reporter  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  Agence  France  Presse,  summed 
up  the  latter  view. 

“The  Examiner”  he  said,  “has 
adopted  a  very  neutral  attitude  toward 
the  trial.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Jordan,  Johnson 
County  District  Attorney,  who  recom¬ 
mended  Stanley’s  gag  order,  predicated 
on  the  contention  that  publicity  about  the 
case  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  defendant,  said  the  publicity  the 
court  order  has  received  has  not  caused 
“any  harm  at  all  to  the  case.” 

The  Star's  statement  in  response  to  the 
court  order  forbidding  the  news  media  to 
photograph  Jaben  or  to  publish  his  pic¬ 
ture: 

“We  are,  of  course,  disappointed  that 
the  court  saw  fit  to  grant  such  an  order. 

I  It  is  our  view  that  publication  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  defendant  would  be  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  reasonable  step  at  this  stage  of 
'  the  proceedings. 

“The  Star,  however,  will  abide  by  the 
,  Court  ruling  for  the  time  being.  Even 
'  though  we  strongly  protest  the  ruling  as  a 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
constitution  .  .  .  and  do  not  believe  that 
1  such  a  restraint  on  publication  does,  in 
fact,  serve  the  public  interests.” 

It  was  believed  by  persons  connected 
with  the  case  that  authorities  do  not  want 
1  pictures  of  Jaben  published  because  they 
intend  to  produce  him  for  showups  in 
i  connection  with  the  other  charges 
'  against  him. 

t  According  to  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
police  were  deluged  with  calls  from  per- 
/  sons  with  information  after  a  composite 
picture  of  the  alleged  market  researcher 
was  made  public. 

Hoge  to  N.Y.  Times 

)  Warren  M.  Hoge,  metropolitan  editor 
r  for  the  New  York  Post,  announced  this 
i  week  his  resignation  from  the  Post  to  join 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  reporter. 
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NEW  TULSA  TEAM  surrounds  its  retiring  president  Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
(seated),  president  and  general  manager  of  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation 
for  the  past  25  years  and  prior  to  that,  vicepresident  and  business  manager 
since  its  founding  in  1941 .  Robert  E.  Lorton  (third  from  left),  president  of  the 
World  Publishing  Company,  was  elected  president  of  NPC  and  Richard  Lloyd 
(Dex)  Jones  III  (left),  business  manager  of  the  Tribune  Company,  was  named 
vicepresident  and  director,  replacing  his  father  on  the  board.  Kenneth  S. 
Fleming  (right),  INPC  business  manager,  was  named  chief  operating  officer. 

Local  management  team  takes 
over  Tulsa  printing  corporation 


Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Tulsa  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  for  the  last  25  years  and 
prior  to  that  the  firm’s  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  since  its  founding  July 
1 ,  1941 ,  retired  as  an  officer  and  director 
during  the  company’s  annual  meeting 
January  27. 

Robert  E.  Lorton,  president  of  the 
World  Publishing  Co.,  was  elected  NPC 
president,  and  Richard  Lloyd  (Dex) 
Jones  111  was  named  vicepresident  and 
director,  replacing  his  father  on  the 
board. 

Kenneth  S.  Fleming,  NPC  business 
manager,  was  named  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer. 

The  elder  Jones  will  retain  his  position 
as  chairman  and  president  of  The  Tulsa 
Tribune  Company. 

Other  members  of  the  NPC  board  are 
Fleming,  Byron  V.  Boone,  publisher  of 
the  Tulsa  World;  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  all  of  whom  are  vice  presidents 
in  the  jointly  owned  company. 

NPC  was  formed  in  1941  as  an  agent 
corporation,  owned  Jointly  by  the 
Tribune  and  World  companies  to  sell, 
produce  and  distribute  the  Tulsa  news¬ 
papers.  The  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ments  are  completely  independent. 

Lorton  becomes  the  third  president  of 
NPC  in  its  35-year  history.  The  first  was 
Frank  O.  Larson  who  had  originally  been 
business  manager  of  the  World  and  who 
served  through  the  years  of  World  War  II 
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until  February  1951  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jones. 

Lorton,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Tulsa  and  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  background  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation.  He  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  last  November. 

He  is  a  director  of  F&M  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 

Dex  Jones  came  up  through  the  press¬ 
room  and  advertising  department  to  his 
present  position  as  business  manager  of 
the  Tribune  Company  and  prior  to  this 
worked  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  at  Ft.  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ontario. 

The  men  are  grandsons  of  the  papers’ 
longtime  publishers,  Eugene  Lorton  of 
the  Tulsa  World  and  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

“This  is  as  rare  as  it  is  fortunate,’’ 
Jones  commented,  “where  the  interest 
and  the  ownership  remains  here  in  Tulsa 
and  not  where  the  papers  are  directed 
and  run  from  some  far-off  headquarters, 
as  is  true  with  so  many  newspapers  to¬ 
day.’’ 

T  he  retiring  president,  who  will  be  67 
next  month,  said,  “When  any  organiza¬ 
tion  gets  a  proven  and  talented  young 
management,  the  smartest  thing  for  their 
older  superiors  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  their 
way  and  let  ’em  have  at  it.  We’re  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  that  young  team.’’ 

Lorton  is  38  and  Jones  is  40. 

Fleming,  42,  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  with  NPC  for  six  years. 


During  the  years  Jones  served  the 
NPC  he  won  recognition  for  his  term  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
first  vicechairman  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

He  and  Boone  were  leaders  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  congressional  legislation  which 
protected  the  Joint-publishing  agreement 
that  had  been  established  in  depression 
years  from  threats  of  later  anti-trust  ac¬ 
tion. 

Locally  he  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Community  Fund,  two-term  chairman  of 
the  Salvation  Army  advisory  board,  a 
director  of  the  Tulsa  State  Fair  and 
Livestock  Exposition,  past  president  of 
the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
past  director  in  The  Philharmonic  Soci¬ 
ety  and  the  Gilcrease  Museum  of  West¬ 
ern  Art. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Tulsa  Airport 
Authority,  a  director  of  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation  and  of  The  Brook- 
side  State  Bank. 

In  addition  to  their  son,  he  and  Mrs. 
Jones  have  a  daughter,  Dana  Jones 
Thompson,  of  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 

• 

Five  newsprint  co.’s 
end  labor  strikes 

The  Canadian  newsprint  strike  is  near¬ 
ing  an  end  as  members  of  the  Canadian 
Paperworkers  Union  sign  agreements 
with  wage  increases  holding  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  anti-inflation  guide¬ 
lines. 

This  week  agreements  were  ratified 
with  Price  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Paper 
at  Grand  Falls  and  at  two  (Kenogami- 
Chandler)  Price  mills  in  Quebec.  Bo- 
waters  Newfoundland  and  Bowaters 
Mersey  mills  have  also  signed  along  with 
four  mills  of  Consolidated  Bathurst. 

In  Ontario,  the  area  where  union 
workers  have  been  presenting  a  strong 
front,  there  has  been  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  union  and  Great  Lakes 
Paper  at  Thunder  Bay. 

A  decision  on  the  Irving  settlement 
from  the  administrator  of  the  anti-infla¬ 
tion  board  was  imminent. 

Domtar  and  Consolidated-Bathurst 
announced  $25  a  ton  increases  effective 
March  1. 

George  McBride, 

E&P  officer,  dies 

George  S.  McBride,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  circulation  director,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  on  February  11. 
He  was  57  years  old. 

McBride  Joined  E&P  in  1953  as  circu¬ 
lation  director,  following  employment 
with  Chilton  Co.  and  Media  Records  Inc. 

He  was  named  a  director  of  E&P  in 
1969  and  elected  treasurer  in  1973. 
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Weekly  execs  find  API 
seminars  stimulating 


By  Jane  Levere 

It  took  the  American  Press  Institute  30 
years  to  sponsor  a  program  specifically 
designed  for  non-daily  papers. 

But,  according  to  weekly  executives 
who  attended  the  “Management  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper"  Seminar  in  Reston. 
Va.  February  2-6.  it  was  definitely  worth 
the  wait. 

For  six  executives  interviewed  this 
week  from  individual  weeklies  and 
groups  with  circulations  of  950  to  43.000, 
the  experience  was  stimulating. 

“The  opportunity  to  be  there  in  close 
proximity  (w  ith  the  other  33  participants 
from  across  the  country)  was  the  best 
part,"  said  Bruce  VanDusen.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Voice-Jeffersonian,  St. 
Matthews.  Ky.  “The  exchange  of  ideas 
was  extremely  valuable.  There's  nothing 
quite  like  being  with  each  other  and  talk¬ 
ing  shop  the  whole  time." 

Shop  talk  was  the  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  formal  sessions,  led  by 
professional  and  academic  specialists, 
and  afterwards,  at  meals,  over  drinks, 
etc.  Classes  covered  all  facets  of  weekly 
newspaper  management  including 
news-editorial  content,  circulation,  per¬ 
sonnel  policies,  promotion,  production 
and  new  technology,  advertising  sales, 
budgeting  and  cost  control. 

The  program  struck  some,  in  fact,  as 
too  ambitious  for  the  five  day  period. 
“We  tried  to  cover  too  many  areas,  hit 
every  facet,”  said  one  publisher. 
Another,  a  veteran  participant  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leader  at  previous  seminars, 
which  are  usually  12  days  long,  said  the 
time  was  “too  short." 

All  participants  agreed,  however,  with 
Robert  Bailey,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Buhl  (Idaho)  Herald,  who  described  the 
seminar  as  “a  chance  for  me  in  a  small 
operation  to  listen  to  fellows,  some  with 
a  larger  operation.  We  found  we  all  faced 
the  same  problems,  with  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  for  example,  or  motivation  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  or  ad  sales.  Basically  they  were 
all  the  same.” 

Among  the  issues  brought  up  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  editorial  content  was  the  type 
of  coverage  that  would  appeal  to  readers 
bored  with  in-depth  coverage  of  town 
board  meetings,  for  example,  and  more 
interested  in  “people"  or  sports  news. 

“We  discussed  the  need  to  lower  our 
sights,"  said  VanDusen.  “to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  typical  reader  who  has  a 
less  intense  interest  in  reading.  Writing 
shorter,  brighter  stories  with  new  typog¬ 
raphy  was  suggested.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  put  a  horoscope  in  my  paper,  even 
though  1  was  advised  to  do  it.” 


Another  problem  faced  by  many  of  the 
executives  was  effectively  reaching  the 
“mystery  age  group."  the  18-35  year-old 
readers.  According  to  George  Measer, 
publisher  of  Bee  Publications,  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.Y.,  “this  group  needs  to  be 
informed  of  activities  in  the  community. 
They  need  to  be  educated  to  look  for  a 
listing  (in  the  paper)  of  the  activities.  We 
must  try  to  entertain  them."  Varying  the 
age  of  the  newspaper  staff  to  produce  a 
mixture  of  story  ideas  to  appeal  to  this 
age  group  was  suggested  as  a  possible 
solution. 

The  sessions  such  as  the  format  and 
typographical  critiques  by  Edmund  Ar¬ 
nold.  visiting  professor  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  produced 
many  practical  pointers.  Bailey  said  his 
paper  would  change  its  layout  as  a  result 
of  Arnold's  examination.  Citing  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  Arnold  that  709f  of  all  readers 
do  not  finish  stories  jumped  from  one 
page  to  another,  VanDusen  said  he  will 
no  longer  jump  stories  in  his  paper  "un¬ 
less  there  is  a  good  reason  why." 

John  Bishop,  general  manager  of  the 
Northeast  Publishing  Co..  Presque  Isle, 
Me.,  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
discussion  of  an  incentive  program  for 
both  advertising  and  editorial  staffers. 
“The  idea  is  to  establish  a  goal  for  a 
special  section,  and  then  divide  the  per¬ 
centage  over  a  certain  minimum  between 
the  advertising  and  editorial  people.  It's 
a  good  concept.  We've  only  given  incen¬ 
tives  to  advertising  people  before." 

Another  particularly  useful  session 
was  on  budgeting  and  cost  control.  It 
was  moderated  by  John  Winsor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Winsor  Newspapers,  Canton. 
Ill.,  who  one  participant  said  was  “the 
best  leader  because  he  talked  at  every¬ 
body's  level  at  the  same  time." 

An  exchange  of  information  on  various 
financial  controls  emerged  from  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  According  to  Leonard 
Goldblatt.  publisher  of  the  Freehold 
(N.J.)  Transcript  and  organizer  of  the 
exchange,  20  of  the  seminar  participants 
will  compile  information  in  percentages 
(not  exact  figures)  on  controls  such  as 
aging  accounts  and  accounts  receivable. 
They  will  then  be  able  to  compare  their 
financial  performance  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  other  weeklies.  “They  will  see, 
for  example.”  said  Goldblatt.  “the  trend 
in  advertisers'  delaying  paying  their  bills. 
They'll  see  if  they're  doing  worse  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average,  and  will  be  able  to 
see  where  they  should  apply  controls.  It 
will  give  them  economic  knowledgeabil- 
ity." 

In  addition  to  concrete,  practical 
ideas,  all  participants  said  the  communal 


sessions  provided  inspiration  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Bishop  summarized  this 
sentiment.  “We’re  kinda  in  the  woods 
out  here,"  he  said,  “and  sometimes  we 
wonder  if  what  we're  doing  is  right.  But  I 
found  out  at  the  meeting  that  we’re  doing 
more  right  than  people  around  here  give 
us  credit  for.  Sure  we  all  have  problems 
but  I'm  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  name  of  the  game  is  concentrating  on 
the  total  product  quality.  Concentration 
is  really  the  ticket,  not  gimmicks." 

Due  to  great  demand,  API  will  sponsor 
a  second  “Management  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper”  seminar  April  19-24  in  Re¬ 
ston. 

• 

Post  Co. 
earnings 
off  in  1975 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  net 
profit  (after  taxes)  in  1 975  was  $12,042 
million,  compared  to  $14,441  million  in 
1974. 

The  company  said  the  fourth  quarter 
per  share  earnings  were  $1.19,  compared 
to  $1.14  in  1974. 

The  company  said  the  strike  against 
the  Post  had  reduced  net  income  by  only 
$800,000  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Newspaper  income  was  reduced  less 
than  anticipated  because  insurance  con- 
vered  a  substantial  portion  of  lost  re¬ 
venues  due  to  the  strike,  and  savings  on 
wages  and  benefits  amounted  to  at  least 
$6.5  million  between  October  1  and  De¬ 
cember  31,  company  officials  said. 

The  company  reported  that  the  newly 
acquired  Trenton  Times  lost  money  in 
1975  while  the  Post  made  a  profit,  even 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  Pre-tax  profit  from 
newspaper  operations  in  1975  was  re¬ 
ported  as  $6,596  million  compared  to 
$10,746  million  in  1974.  Fourth  quarter 
earnings  figures  include  strike  insurance 
payments  of  $600,000  and  business  inter¬ 
ruption  insurance  of  more  than  $1  mill¬ 
ion. 

The  Post  released  total  estimate  for 
damage  done  by  striking  pressmen  be¬ 
fore  their  walkout  on  October  1.  The 
damage,  the  Post  said,  totaled 
$269,225.53. 


Magazine  joins  ANPA 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  announced  this  week  that 
the  National  Enquirer,  national  weekly 
based  in  Lantana,  Florida,  has  been 
elected  to  ANPA  membership.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  classified  as  a  magazine  for 
auditing  purposes  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation.  The  paper  has  a  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,()()0,0()0. 
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Non-daily  vs. 
daily— the  gap 
is  closing  fast 

By  I.  William  Hill 

Despite  advertising  losses  due  to  the 
recession,  many  non-daily  newspapers 
not  only  are  making  money  but  also  are 
fast  becoming  peers  of  their  big-brother 
dailies. 

For  instance: 

1.  Last  week  (February  1-6)  the 
American  Press  Institute  held  its  first 
seminar  for  non-dailies  and,  so  over¬ 
subscribed  was  it,  a  second  seminar  has 
been  arranged  for  April  19-24.  Frank 
Quine,  API  associate  director,  who  con¬ 
ducted  last  week’s  meetings,  told  E&P: 
“Except  in  the  areas  of  circulation  and 
production,  the  seminar  was  very  similar 
to  a  seminar  for  dailies.” 

2.  The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  non-dailies  what  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  dailies,  has  begun  a 
cooperative  approach  with  AN  PA  to 
public  affairs  as  well  as  a  cross-exchange 
of  speakers  at  the  two  annual  conven¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  recognized  the 
constantly  growing  importance  of  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  by  collaborating  with 
NNA  on  a  promotion  seminar  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

“One  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  daily  and  non-daily,”  Quine  said,  “is 
the  importance  of  commercial  printing  to 
the  latter.  With  many,  40%  of  total  rev¬ 
enue  comes  from  printing  such  things  as 
high  school  newspapers  and  even  let¬ 
terheads. 

“Half  of  the  newspapers  sending  to 
the  seminar  also  have  no  press  facilities. 
They  do  their  own  type-setting — often  by 
photo  composition  for  offset  printing — 
and  then  print  the  newspaper  on  a  press 
that  may  at  other  times  be  printing  al¬ 
most  anything.  Also,  scanners  and  video 
display  terminals  are  rare. 

“To  the  daily  newsman,  their  circula¬ 
tion  methods  are  confusing.  At  our  semi¬ 
nar,  we  were  told  that  often  as  much  as 
80%  of  a  non-daily’s  circulation  is  de¬ 
livered  by  mail.  Then  there  are  the  give¬ 
aways,  with  here  and  there  an  effort  to 
convert  a  reader  into  a  paid  subscriber. 

“But,  when  it  comes  to  discussions  of 
content,  advertising,  management  and 
promotion,  our  non-daily  seminar  might 
have  been  any  we’ve  held  for  dailies 
through  the  years.” 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  was  a  dinner  speaker  during 
the  API  meetings.  One  of  the  main  points 
he  emphasized  was  how  the  technology 
that  the  small  newspapers  have  been  able 
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to  adopt  has  given  the  publisher  more 
time  to  devote  to  civic  leadership. 

“It  is  peculiarly  the  function  of  the 
newspaper  publisher  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship,”  he  said.  “In  all  my  reading  of 
trade  journals,  publications,  and  listen¬ 
ing,  1  don’t  often  come  across  anybody 
from  tv,  radio,  car  cards,  billboards  or 
peddlers  of  book  matches  providing  any 
civic  leadership  in  this  country.” 

From  his  experience  with  non-dailies, 
Serrill  said  he  hoped  the  seminar  mem¬ 
bers  would  thoroughly  discuss  costs, 
ratios,  controls,  budgets  and  adequate 
bookkeeping.  He  also  said  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  “too  much  cronyism  in  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  business.” 

Some  of  the  things  causing  unneeded 
problems  were  listed  as  “buying  insur¬ 
ance  from  a  Rotary  buddy  rather  than 


The  New  York  Times  Company  re¬ 
ported  consolidated  net  income  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1975  of 
$12,754,000,  or  $1 .15  per  common  share. 
These  results  compared  with  net  income 
of  $20,315,000,  or  $1.82  per  share,  in 
1974. 

Consolidated  revenues  for  1975  set  a 
record  at  $408,879,000  and  were  up 
$19,275,000  from  $389,604,000  in  1974. 

The  company’s  equity  in  the  earnings 
of  its  three  Canadian  newsprint  as¬ 
sociates  in  1975  amounted  to  21  cents  per 
share,  down  from  66  cents  in  1974.  In 
September  industrywide  strikes  by  the 
Canadian  Paperworkers  Union  closed 
two  of  the  company’s  three  mills  in 
which  it  has  substantial  but  minority  in¬ 
terests.  They  are  still  closed. 

Earnings  of  the  company’s  affiliated 
companies  were  65  cents  per  share,  the 
same  as  in  1974.  Although  revenues  were 
higher,  these  were  generally  offset  by 
higher  costs  and  expenses,  particularly 
amortization  and  interest  within  the 
newspaper  group. 

The  New  York  Times  newspaper  con¬ 
tributed  29  cents  per  share  to  earnings, 
compared  with  51  cents  per  share  in 
1974.  A  major  factor  was  the  effect  on 
advertising  volume  of  the  depressed 
economy  of  New  York  City,  especially 
in  the  area  of  help-wanted  advertising,  as 
well  as  increased  costs  of  newsprint  and 
ink  and  continuing  expenses  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  training  for  automated  typeset¬ 
ting  processes. 

The  Times  newspaper  had  revenues 
for  1975  of  $269,597,000  and  pre-tax  in¬ 
come  of  $4,610,000.  The  comparable 
figures  for  1974  were  $263,016,000  and 
$10,966,000,  respectively. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975,  rev¬ 
enues  were  $72,625,000  and  pre-tax  in¬ 
come  was  $1,424,000.  For  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  in  1974,  revenues  were  $71,672,000 


getting  the  best  coverages  at  the  best 
price;  buying  machinery  from  a  smooth 
salesman  rather  than  on  proven  perfor¬ 
mance;  buying  newsprint  from  a  local 
paper  merchant  rather  than  direct  from 
the  mill.” 

According  to  NNA  figures,  the  non¬ 
dailies  have  been  increasing  in  gross  in¬ 
come  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  million  a 
year  for  the  past  decade  until,  in  1974, 
they  were  grossing  $1.7  billion. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  by  non-daily 
executives  for  the  success  of  their  news¬ 
papers  is  their  greater  ability  to  give  the 
reader  highly  concentrated  local  news. 

“The  larger  newspapers  are  trying  to 
do  far  too  many  things  and  hence  can’t 
supply  all  readers  want  about  what’s 
going  on  in  the  community.” 


and  pre-tax  income  was  $2,145,000.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975  is  a 
writeoff  of  obsolete  equipment  of 
$1,200,000. 

Advertising  linage  for  1975  was 
68,957,000  lines,  compared  with 
74,919,000  lines  in  1974.  More  than  half 
of  the  drop  was  due  to  losses  in  help- 
wanted  advertising  that  reflected  the  soft 
employment  picture  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region,  which  was  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

Advertising  revenues,  aided  by  a  rate 
increase  that  averaged  10  percent  and 
was  instituted  in  stages  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  rose  to  a  record  $195,047,000  in 
1975.  The  1974  figure  was  $193,339,000. 

Circulation  of  the  Times  averaged 
828,000  copies  on  weekdays,  a  decline  of 
4.3%,  compared  with  865,504  copies  dur¬ 
ing  1974.  Sunday  circulation  averaged 
1,440,104  copies  in  1975  compared  with 
1,457,382  copies  in  1974,  a  decline  of 
1.2%. 

The  newsstand  price  of  the  daily  paper 
was  increased  in  September  from  20  to 
25  cents  a  copy  beyond  a  50-mile  radius 
from  New  York  City. 

Affiliated  earnings 

The  13  affiliated  newspapers  of  the 
company  had  combined  revenues  of 
$24,955,000  for  1975  and  pre-tax  net  in¬ 
come  of  $5,301,000.  In  1974,  combined 
revenues  were  $18,046,000  and  pre-tax 
net  income  was  $4,711,000.  For  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1975,  combined  rev¬ 
enues  were  $7,420,000,  and  pre-tax  in¬ 
come  was  $1,819,000.  In  the  comparable 
1974  quarter,  combined  revenues  were 
$5,242,000  and  pre-tax  income  was 
$1,438,000. 

Despite  a  decline  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  the  group’s  revenues  and  pre-tax 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Harry  H.  Hoiles 


daily  newspapers 


FREEDOM  NEWSPAPERS: 

A  group  of  24 

By  M.  L.  Stein 

Harry  H.  Hoiles.  a  slim,  pleasant  man.  is  quick  to  explain 
the  “libertarian"  philosophy  of  Freedom  Newspapers.  Inc., 
a  group  of  24  dailies  stretching  from  Florida  to  California. 
“We  believe.”  he  said,  “in  minimum  government.  We  feel 
that  anything  the  government  can  do.  the  private  free  market 
can  do  better.” 

The  corporation's  60-year-old  president  is  not  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fact  that  the  Freedom  papers'  far  right  posi¬ 
tion  puts  them  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  journalism 
in  terms  of  editorial  opinion.  To  Hoiles.  the  mission  of  his 
group  is  to  serve  as  an  “educational  tool.” 

“We  can  teach  through  our  editorial  pages  while  trying  to 
learn  ourselves.”  he  explained. 

Hoiles  recently  talked  about  his  family's  business  during 
an  interview  in  Santa  Ana.  California,  the  home  of  The 
Register,  Freedom's  largest  newspaper  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion's  headquarters.  He  sat  comfortably  in  a  book-lined, 
paneled  office  once  occupied  by  his  father,  Raymond  Cyrus 
Hoiles,  a  S2-a-week  printer  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  built  the 
Freedom  empire  through  a  combination  of  an  ultra-conserv¬ 
ative  editorial  policy  and  shrewd  business  practice.  He  died 
in  1970  at  the  age  of  91. 

His  spirit,  however,  is  still  very  much  alive  around  the 
Hoiles  chain.  “Our  views  are  practically  the  same  as  my 
father's.”  the  son  declared.  “We  do  have  slight  disagree¬ 
ments  within  the  family,  but  the  papers  speak  with  one 
voice.  I  probably  come  closest  to  believing  in  zero  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  “family”  includes  Harry's  brother,  Clarence  H.,  70, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  their  brother-in-law.  Robert  C. 
Hardie,  senior  vicepresident.  Harry  moved  to  Santa  Ana  last 
October  from  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  where  he  had 
lived  for  30  years  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
Telegram,  Freedom's  second  largest  paper  (circulation 
65,000).  Clarence,  according  to  Harry,  is  taking  a  less  active 
role  in  management,  but  “still  is  top  man  around  here.” 
Harry's  son.  Timothy,  23,  publishes  the  Hoiles  paper  in 
Pampa,  Texas. 

Hoiles  claimed  that  the  Freedom  group's  total  circulation, 
as  of  November,  1975,  was  619,535,*  adding  that  the  papers 

(M.  L.  Stein,  a  former  newsman,  is  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  California  State  University,  Long 
Beach.) 


are  reporting  “profitable  figures.”  The  Register  (circulation 
202,310)  is  undergoing  a  $2.2  million  mechanical  change  and 
expansion  project  in  which  the  classified,  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments  will  be  completely  automated.  The 
paper,  located  in  populous  and  conservative  Orange  County, 
is  also  engaged  in  a  lively  circulation  battle  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  publishes  an  Orange  County  edition 
seven  days  a  week.  Freedom  faces  daily  competition  in  only 
two  other  cities,  Colorado  Springs  and  Marysville,  Calif. 

Despite  Freedom's  right  wing  bent,  Hoiles  waved  away 
the  suggestion  that  headquarters  exerts  tight  supervision 
over  the  24  dailies. 

“We  have  very  little  central  direction  from  a  business 
operation  point  of  view,”  he  revealed.  “In  fact,  we  don't 
even  have  standard  profit  and  loss  forms.  Our  local  pub¬ 
lishers  have  authority  as  well  as  responsibility  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  operations.” 

Nor  does  Santa  Ana  call  all  the  editorial  shots,  Hoiles 
asserted.  He  noted,  however,  that  “We  do  take  our  respon¬ 
sibility  as  newspaper  publishers  very  seriously  and  try  to 
maintain  a  consistent  libertarian  philosophy  on  our  editorial 
pages  which  many  people  call  conservative.” 

Control,  Hoiles  explained,  operates  on  a  regional  level. 
For  example,  Robert  Segal,  publisher  of  the  Gastonia 
Ga:.ette,  supervises  the  dailies  at  Kinston  and  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina.  Charles  Fischer,  publisher  in  Panama  City, 
looks  after  the  Fort  Walton  Playground  Daily  News  and  the 
Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune  in  Florida. 

The  smaller  papers,  he  added,  pick  up  editorials  from  the 
larger  ones,  but  local  editors  determine  their  own  news 
coverage.  “Whatever  our  editorial  policy,  we  play  the  news 
straight,”  Hoiles  contended.  “We  strive  to  be  as  objective  as 
possible.” 

An  examination  of  the  24  papers  largely  supports  his 
statement.  They're  generally  indistinguishable  from  the  av¬ 
erage  small  and  middle-sized  American  dailies.  Layouts  are 
usually  clean  and  local  news  is  given  a  heavy  play.  It's  only 
when  one  turns  to  the  editorial  page  that  the  guiding  hand  of 

*  Besides  The  Register  and  Gazelle  Telegraph,  the  Kreedom  papers  are:  Bucyrus  (Ohio) 
TeicKram-Fontm:  CUnis  (New  Mexico)  (Texas)  Newy.  Marys\  illc 

(California)  Appeul-DemiK  rat:  Odessa  (Texas)  American:  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald: 
Harlingen  (Texas)  Star:  McAllen  (Texas)  Monitor:  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin:  La  Hahra 
(Calif.)  Star-Brogress:  Turlock  iCaVif.)  Daily  Journal:  Gastonia  (North  Carolina)  Garette: 
Panama  City  { Florida)  News  Herald:  Fort  Walton  Beach  ( Florida)  Playground  Daily  News: 
Fort  Pierce  (Florida)  News  Tribune:  Columbus  (Nebraska)  Telegram:  Kinston  (North 
Carolina)  Daily  Free  Press:  Seymour  (Indiana)  Tribune:  Porterville  (Calif. )  Recorder:  New 
Bern  (North  Carolina)  Sun-Journal:  CrawfordsviUe  (Indiana)  Journal  Review. 
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R.  C.  Hoiles  becomes  apparent.  Freedom  Newspapers, 
which  have  campaigned  against  public  education,  municipal 
bond  issues,  federal  spending,  global  involvements  and 
socialism,  are  still  offering  strong  doses  of  conservative 
thinking  to  readers.  Recent  issues  rapped  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  detente  with  Russia,  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency,  “bureaucracy  running  wild,”  world 
government,  and  “socialistic  programs”  in  the  U.S.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kinston  Daily  Free  Press  blasted  a  home 
town  judge  for  imposing  a  gag  order  in  a  criminal  case, 
terming  it  “a  slap  in  the  face  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
general  and  local  news  media  in  particular.” 

With  slight  variations,  each  Freedom  paper  carries  this 
message  in  an  editorial  page  box: 

“We  believe  that  freedom  is  a  gift  from  God  and  not  a 
political  grant  from  government.  Freedom  is  neither  license 
nor  anarchy.  It  must  be  consistent  with  the  truth  expressed 
in  the  great  moral  guide,  the  Coveting  Commandment. 

“This  newspaper  is  dedicated  to  furnishing  information  to 
our  readers  so  that  they  can  better  promote  and  preserve 
their  own  freedom  and  encourage  others  to  see  its  blessings. 
Only  when  man  is  free  to  control  himself  and  all  he  produces, 
can  he  develop  to  his  utmost  capabilities.” 

“Furnishing  information”  to  readers,  however,  does  not 
include  divergent  opinions  on  the  papers’  editorial  pages. 
Political  columnists  include  such  right-leaning  writers  as 
Paul  Harvey,  Kevin  P.  Phillips,  M.  Stanton  Evans,  Ralph 
Toledano,  Jeffrey  Hart,  Andrew  Tully,  John  Chamberlain, 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  Oscar  Cooley,  Bernard  Siegan, 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Jeffrey  St.  John. 

Hoiles  jaw  tightened  when  he  was  asked  if  he  felt  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  what  many  other  newspapers  are  doing: 
printing  views  that  may  conflict  with  their  own. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “The  liberal  philosophy  is  much 
more  dominant  in  the  news  media  than  the  libertarian.  We 
run  opinions  on  our  editorial  pages  that  we  think  are  closest 
to  the  truth.” 

Once,  Hoiles  recalled,  someone  in  the  organization  re¬ 
commended  that  it  buy  Jack  Anderson’s  column. 

“I  considered  the  matter  and  read  several  of  his  pieces  to 
get  an  idea  of  his  thinking.  I  discovered  that  Anderson  was 
attacking  private  enterprise;  it  was  done  subtly  but  it  was 
there.”  His  father,  Hoiles  said,  dropped  the  late  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  for  the  same  reason. 

Hoiles  added  that  syndicated  columnists  are  selected  by 
local  publishers,  with  one  exception — all  Freedom  newspap¬ 
ers  carry  Siegan. 

Despite  the  controversial  nature  of  their  editorials  and 
columns,  the  Freedom  papers,  except  for  the  Register  and 
the  Gazette  Telegraph,  contain  surprisingly  few  reader  let¬ 
ters.  “We  don’t  seem  to  get  much  response  in  the  small 
towns,”  Hoiles  said.  “But  we  have  never  discouraged  feed¬ 
back;  in  fact,  we  want  it.” 

Even  though  they  take  strong  editorial  positions  on  social 
and  political  issues,  the  Freedom  newspapers  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  candidates  for  office,  Hoiles  disclosed.  He  recalled  that 
the  group  backed  Barry  Goldwater  for  president  in  1964  but 


has  changed  its  policy  since  then.  “We  decided  that  we  are 
not  political  activists.  The  answer  to  the  country’s  problems 
is  education,  not  politics.”  He  added  that  the  endorsement 
ban  includes  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Freedom  group  runs  in  the  black,  according  to  Hoiles. 
What’s  its  formula? 

“Our  sales  force  is  good.  We  look  for  newspapers  with  a 
market  potential  and  circulation  of  10,000  or  more,”  he  said. 
“We’re  ready  to  pay  cash  to  any  seller  who  wants  it.  If  we 
can’t  afford  a  paper  we  won’t  go  into  debt  to  buy  it.  We  don’t 
owe  the  banks  a  cent.” 

The  executive  added  that  the  group  is  always  searching  for 
more  papers  but  has  no  plans  to  go  public.  “We’re  in  a  good 
position  and  we  haven’t  been  impressed  by  what’s  happened 
to  some  groups  that  have  gone  public,”  Hoiles  declared. 
Freedom’s  stock  is  held  by  the  Hoiles  family. 

Freedom  has  no  union  contracts  at  any  of  its  papers,  a 
policy  that  began  with  the  old  man,  who  bought  his  first 
paper,  the  Telegram  Forum  in  1935.  He  defeated  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  at  the  Gazette  Telegram  after 
World  War  II.  Five  unions  were  eliminated  from  the  Lima 
News  after  his  father  bought  it  in  1956,  Hoiles  said. 

Hoiles  disclosed  that  much  of  the  corporation’s  financial 
planning  is  handled  by  David  Threshie,  assistant  general 
manager  and  Richard  Walker,  financial  vicepresident. 
Threshie  is  Clarence’s  son-in-law. 

Hoiles  cast  a  sour  glance  at  big  media,  singling  out  the 
three  broadcast  networks  (Walter  Cronkite  in  particular). 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post  and  the  Boston  Globe  for 
“slanting  the  news  on  the  liberal  side.” 

“If  Times  had  done  a  good  job  of  reporting  what  was  going 
on  in  its  own  city.  New  York  would  not  have  gotten  into  the 
mess  it  did,”  he  charged.  “The  Times  was  so  busy  covering 
the  world  that  it  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on  under  its 
nose.  It  also  probably  fostered  the  situation  by  supporting 
taxes  for  welfare.  There  is  only  so  far  you  can  go  with  that 
system.” 

Hoiles,  who  attended  the  California  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  began  his  career  in  1937  with  the  Register  in  classified 
and  display.  He  later  moved  to  Pampa,  Texas,  and  then  to 
Bucyrus  before  he  was  drafted  in  World  War  II,  a  conflict  his 
father  opposed  insofar  as  American  involvement  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  served  four  years  in  the  field  artillery,  much  of  it 
with  an  observation  battalion  in  Europe.  Except  for  a  brief 
stint  as  an  editor,  Hoiles  has  always  been  on  the  business 
side.  He  puts  in  a  full  day  at  the  office  every  day.  For 
relaxation,  he  golfs  and  is  learning  to  swim.  “We  bought  a 
house  with  a  pool,  so  1  feel  1  should  know  how  to  swim,”  he 
said,  grinning. 

As  one  enters  the  Register’s  spacious  lobby,  he  is  met  by  a 
rack  containing  free  conservative  literature.  One  tract  as¬ 
serts  that  “individualism  has  the  strength  to  resist  all  at¬ 
tacks.” 

The  impression  in  Santa  Ana  is  that  the  banner  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  will  be  waving  for  some  time  at  the  Freedom 
Newspapers. 


Gardner  picks 

Gardner  Advertising  announced  that 
Barry  Loughrane  has  assumed  the  post 
of  president  of  the  agency  following 
the  retirement  of  Warren  Kratky  on 
December  31,  1975.  Loughrane,  43, 
had  been  executive  vice  president  and 
managing  director  of  Gardner  for  the 
past  three  years.  Before  joining,  he 
was  a  senior  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
agement  supervisor  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach. 


News  vet  to  API 

Longtime  Washington  newsman  J. 
William  Theis  has  joined  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  staff  on  January  26 
as  senior  communications  adviser. 
Theis  retired  December  31  as 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  a  post  held  since  1968. 
Before  that,  Theis  had  begun  in  1942 
to  direct  coverage  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  International  News  Service  and  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International. 
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News  Council  grant 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  has  renewed  its  support  of 
the  National  News  Council  through  a 
second  grant  of  $1,000.  In  explaining 
his  company’s  contribution  to  the 
Council,  Bower  Hawthorne,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  public  affairs  said,  “We  sup¬ 
port  the  Council  because  we  believe 
the  news  media  will  benefit  from  re¬ 
sponsible  review  and  criticism  of  their 
performance.” 
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John  S.  Knight’s  Bicen  resolve: 
Better  reporting — named  sources 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

John  S.  Knight,  Knight-Ridder 
Editorial  Chairman,  was  contacted 
by  E&P  in  Miami  on  what  he  thinks 
a  good  project  is  for  newspapers  to 
undertake  during  the  Bicentennial 
year.  This  was  his  answer: 

“Resolve  to  do  a  better  job  of  re¬ 
porting,  with  fewer  references  to 
‘unnamed  sources'.” 

Knight’s  concern  over  the  use  of 
unnamed  sources  has  been  heard 
around  the  industry;  recently  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  established  new  policies  over 
the  matter  (E&P.  Feb.  7,  1976),  and 
the  New  York  Times,  in  its  new 
manual,  noted  the  best  news  source 
is  the  source  that  is  identified  by 
name. 

Knight,  who  was  81  on  October 
26,  was  asked  about  any  important 
plans  in  the  coming  year.  “1  plan  to 
retire  as  Editorial  Chairman  at  the 
time  of  our  annual  meeting  in  April, 
but  will  remain  on  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Board  of  Directors,"  he  said. 

When  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  doing  some  more  of  his  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  newspaper  columns, 
Knight  gave  a  “No”  answer;  “due 
mainly  to  doctor's  instructions.” 

To  the  question  of  his  health,  he 
replied:  “My  physicians  say  it  is 
generally  good,  although  1  have  to 


take  certain  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures.” 

Is  he  happy  Knight-Ridder  is  a 
public  company?  “Yes,”  said 
Knight  .  .  .  “because  our  listing  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ena¬ 
bles  every  stockholder  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  the  value  of  his  shares  of 
stock  every  day  as  they  are  traded.” 

Knight’s  answer  to  whether  he  is 
pleased  with  the  merger  with  Ridder 
is:  “Yes.  The  merger  gives  the  new 
company  a  better  geographical  ba¬ 
lance,  and  also  a  better  balance  as 
between  large  and  smaller  newspap¬ 
ers  ..  . 

“I  think  the  merger  has  made 
Knight-Ridder  a  better  organization, 
since  both  organizations  have  ben- 
efitted  by  the  merger  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  views  on  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing.” 

On  his  grandson's  murder 

Knight  was  posed  the  question 
“Do  you  think  your  grandson’s 
murder  (John  S.  Knight  11,  special 
projects  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  slain  December  7, 
1975)  received  fair  treatment  and 
coverage  in  the  news  media?” 

His  response:  “Yes,  except  that 
the  reports  carried  some  gross  inac¬ 
curacies,  to  which  1  preferred  to 
take  no  exception. 

“This  also  applies  to  Philadel¬ 


phia”  (newspapers)  he  answered, 
where  Knight-Ridder  owns  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News. 

Knight  was  married  January  6  to 
Elizabeth  Good  Augustus,  74,  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.  His  previous  wives 
Katharine  and  Beryl  are  deceased. 

About  his  recent  marriage,  Knight 
was  asked  whether  there  are  any 
hobbies  he  and  his  new  wife  enjoy 
together  and  whether  his  new  life 
has  been  happy  so  far. 

“No  particular  hobbies,”  Knight 
responded.  “We  enjoy  everything. 
Very  happy.” 

He  and  Elizabeth  are  both  known 
to  be  interested  in  thoroughbred 
horse  racing.  Knight’s  stable  is 
coined  the  Fourth  Estate.  Does 
Knight  have  any  “sure  bets  of 
horses  for  newsmen  to  watch  for?” 

“No,”  said  Knight.  “There  are 
never  any  ‘sure  bets’  in  horse  rac¬ 
ing.”  He  also  said  “No”  to  whether 
he  has  any  ‘hot’  horses.  Compared 
with  the  newspaper  company, 
Knight  said  his  thoroughbred  racing 
interests  are  “relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.” 

Does  he  plan  to  endorse  a  political 
candidate  in  the  1976  election? 

“The  various  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
dorse  presidential  candidates.  There 
will  be  no  general  recommendation 
from  Knight-Ridder  headquarters.” 


Minority  scholarships 
offered  by  ANPA 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (ANPA)  Foundation  an¬ 
nounces  its  1976-77  Scholarship  Prog¬ 
ram  for  Minority  Journalism  Students. 
This  will  be  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Foundation’s  grant-in-aid  program  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  qualified  minority 
students  to  enter  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  journalism 
schools  or  departments  with  sequences 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  (ACEJ)  on 
behalf  of  students  now  enrolled  as 
journalism  majors  or  those  who  intend 
to  enroll.  A  majority  of  the  grants  will 
be  made  on  behalf  of  students  entering 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  program,  as 
described  by  Richard  C.  Steele,  chair¬ 
man  of  ANPA  Foundation  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  is  to  “help  qual- 
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ified  minority  journalism  students, 
especially  those  seriously  considering  a 
newspaper  career,  complete  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  education.” 

Applications  for  grants  must  be 
made  through  the  journalism  school  or 
department  office.  Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  is  April  5,  1976.  Announcement 
brochures  and  application  forms  have 
been  sent  to  the  deans  or  department 
heads  of  the  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  accredited  by  the  ACEJ. 

• 

Retail  on  tv  climbs 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
reports  that  the  fastest-growing  category 
of  local  tv  advertising  are  department 
and  discount  stores.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  1975,  TvB  told  New  York 
Times  this  week  that  department  store 
advertising  was  up  47%  to  $66.9  million 
over  the  same  period  of  1974,  while  dis¬ 
count  store  advertising  was  up  35%  to 
$22.1  million. 


Wire  Service  Guild 
and  AP  agree  on  pact 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  have  approved  a 
new  3-year  contract  that  increases  top 
news  scale  pay  to  $410  a  week  in  the 
third  year  from  the  the  previous  $349,07. 

The  WSG  will  open  new  contract 
negotiations  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  February  16  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City. 

The  AP  contract  was  approved 
January  16  by  a  54  percent  vote  after  it 
had  been  rejected  a  week  earlier  by  a 
vote  of  72  percent.  After  that  action,  the 
company  announced  it  had  made  a  final 
offer  and  the  contract  was  re-submitted 
to  members  qualified  with  a  “no”  vote 
authorizing  a  strike. 

Retroactive  to  January  1 ,  the  new  con¬ 
tract  provides  top  scale  pay  for  news¬ 
people,  photographers,  artists,  car¬ 
toonists,  retouchers  and  programmers 
rising  to  $368.25  immediately,  $387  in 
1977  and  $410  in  1978. 
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A  history  of  First  Amendment — Part  1 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Freedom  of  the  Press — to  how  many 
of  us  have  those  become  only  words? 
For  some,  they're  a  cliche  that  repetition 
has  robbed  of  all  its  1 8th  century  Fire. 
For  others,  the  words  may  have  become 
so  associated  with  the  law  they  have 
lapsed  into  dull  abstractions  to  the  lay 
mind.  At  a  recent  editors’  convention, 
one  newsman  was  heard  to  say  “1  think 
I'll  skip  that  dull  freedom-of-the-press 
session.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  the 
Bicentennial  could  make  would  be  to 
light  again  the  fires  that  moved' the 
Founding  Fathers  to  become  the  first 
men  ever  to  write  a  mandate  for  freedom 
of  the  press  into  a  nation's  constitution. 
It’s  easy  to  say,  and  even  prove,  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  precious;  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  getting  the  right  people  to 
listen,  and  believe. 

But,  for  as  long  as  men  have  had 
power  and  known  fear,  men  have  sought 
to  control  words  they’ve  viewed  as 
threatening.  Before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Emperor  Augustus  was  ordering  the 
burning  of  books  he  considered  undesir¬ 
able.  The  Edicts  of  Constantine  made  the 
writing  of  certain  material  punishable  by 
death.  And,  with  the  modern  trend  to¬ 
ward  prior  restraint,  gag  orders,  and  jail¬ 
ing  of  reporters  for  contempt  when  they 
fail  to  reveal  news  sources  (all  actions 
questionable  under  the  Constitution)  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages  have  perhaps  been 
lengthened  to  include  the  present  day. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  notably  the  First 
Amendment,  provides  the  only  bulwark 
against  those  Dark  Ages.  Like  so  much 
in  American  life,  the  impetus  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  press  safeguards  originated  in 
Great  Britain,  where  printing  was  once 
indeed  a  hazardous  business.  To  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  search  out  what 
lay  behind  its  adoption. 

In  the  16th  century,  when  King  Flenry 
VIII  established  the  Anglican  Church,  he 
saw  political  importance  in  controlling 
the  press.  Further,  the  legal  minds  that 
had  created  Magna  Carta,  the  great  char¬ 
ter  of  English  political  and  civil  liberties, 
had  failed  to  recognize  either  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  right.  There  was  no  legal  way, 
if  you  challenged  the  King’s  right  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press,  to  avoid  beheading.  As  a 
result,  Henry  VllI  gave  a  book-printing 
monopoly  to  the  Stationer’s  Company 
and  general  censorship  powers  to  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

Underground  books  began  to  appear, 
however,  and  in  1586  the  Stationer’s 
Company  was  authorized  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  search  houses  and  offices 


and  destroy  all  such  publications  and  the 
presses  on  which  they’d  been  printed. 

Grumbling  began,  along  with  a  few 
demands  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
Elizabeth  I,  becoming  Queen  in  1603,  au¬ 
thorized  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  impose  pre-publication  censorship  on 
all  books.  Also,  when  an  illicit  press 
began  to  criticize  her  government,  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  seditious  libel  was  made  a 
capital  offense  and  truth  not  only  was 
held  to  be  no  defense,  it  was  judged  to 
add  to  the  enormity  of  a  publisher’s  guilt. 

In  1628,  the  Parliament  presented  a 
Petition  of  Rights  to  King  Charles  1, 
promising  him  certain  ship  funds  if  he 
would  sign  it.  It  did  not  include  provision 
for  freedom  of  the  press,  however.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  Parliament  in  1641 
took  away  the  throne’s  control  of  the 
press,  it  waited  but  two  years  before  vot¬ 
ing  itself  the  power  to  forbid  any  printing 
it  didn’t  like. 

More  prestigious  voices  began  now  to 
protest.  John  Milton,  in  the  poem 
Areopagitica,  wrote  in  1644;  “Give  me 
liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely  according  to  conscience,  above  all 
liberties.” 

Even  so,  when  Charles  II  became  king 
in  the  1660  restoration  of  the  throne  that 
followed  Cromwell’s  death,  his  method 
of  dealing  with  printers  of  publications 
he  didn’t  like  was  drawing  and  quarter¬ 
ing.  Angry  opponents  of  the  king  and 
many  wealthy  Londoners  now  began  to 
finance  secret  printing  operations.  Even 
so,  when  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  was 
enacted  under  William  and  Mary  in  1685, 
it  had  no  mention  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Licensing  of  printers,  in  effect 
most  of  the  time  since  Henry  VIII,  was 
allowed  to  expire,  however.  When  Parli¬ 
ament  attempted  to  revive  it  in  1695,  the 
effort  failed,  ending  prior  restraint  in  Bri¬ 
tain. 

The  phrase  “freedom  of  the  press” 
was  now  in  general  use  but,  as  William 
Blackstone  declared  in  his  “Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  England”,  it  meant 
freedom  from  previous  restraint,  not 
freedom  from  censure  for  what  might  be 
published,  even  if  it  were  true. 

As  the  18th  century  began,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
silence  critical  publishers.  In  1715,  it  de¬ 
cided  on  a  domestic  stamp  tax  on  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  (a  forerunner  of 
what  Parliament  would  attempt  to  foist 
on  the  American  colonies  50  years  later). 
In  addition,  publishers  and  newspapers 
had  to  post  bond  as  security  for  good 
behavior. 

Word  of  all  this  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
provide  plentiful  news  for  discussion  in 
the  American  colonies,  along  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  certain  other  events  touching 
on  Britain’s  lack  of  freedom  of  the  press. 


The  story  of  Algernon  Sidney  came  to 
America  in  two  books:  Bishop  Burnet’s 
“History  of  His  Own  Time”  and  Charles 
James  Fox’s  “History  of  the  Early  Part 
of  the  Reign  of  James  M”.  These  related 
how  Sidney  had  been  executed  for  put¬ 
ting  on  paper,  privately  in  his  own  closet, 
words  that  later  were  found  to  express 
the  basic  principles  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Then  there  were  the  “Cato”  letters 
that  appeared  in  London  newspapers  in 
the  early  ITOOs — essays  written  by  John 
Trenchard  and  Thomas  Gordon  under 
the  pen-name  of  “Cato”  to  champion 
such  radical  new  ideas  as;  “A  free 
people  will  be  showing  they  are  so  by 
their  freedom  of  speech”.  Reprints  of 
Cato’s  writing  flooded,  not  only  all  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

Next  week:  The  fire  blazes  in  the 
American  colonies. 

Pact  guarantees 
jobs  for  lifetime 

Local  37  of  the  International  Typog¬ 
raphical  Union  and  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency  have  concluded  an  ag¬ 
reement  which  guarantees  employes 
jobs  for  the  rest  of  their  working  lives, 
the  company  announced. 

The  automation-job  security  agree¬ 
ment  also  permits  the  agency,  which 
prints  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  to  introduce 
whatever  new  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  it  wishes,  the  company  said.  The 
agreement  covers  about  165  employes. 

• 

Charges  dismissed 

The  ethics  committee  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association  has  dismissed  a 
complaint  against  the  morning  Portland 
Press  Herald  charging  the  newspaper 
printed  an  article  in  bad  taste. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  May  7  article  about  a  Topsham 
accident  in  which  three  persons  were 
killed,  the  story  including  a  police  re¬ 
port  that  the  blood  alcohol  content  of 
the  victims  exceeded  the  legal  level  of 
intoxication. 

The  parents  of  one  victim  contended 
that  the  disclosure  was  irrelevant. 


Market  Guide  error 

The  circulation  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Kans.)  Morning  Sun  is  incorrect  as  it 
appears  in  paragraph  14  of  the  listing  for 
that  city  in  the  1975  E&P  Market  Guide. 
It  should  read;  13,139  (m);  13,763  (S). 
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There  is  waiting  list 
for  ‘Anderson  interns’ 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Jack  Anderson’s  school  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  it  might  be  called. 

More  formally,  it’s  a  highly  successful 
intern  program  conducted  by 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round’s 
authors — Anderson  and  Les  Whitten — 
which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Ander¬ 
son  began  it  in  1970,  soon  after  he  inher¬ 
ited  the  Washington  column  from  the  late 
Drew  Pearson. 

From  the  start,  the  idea  was  highly 
productive.  One  of  the  first  interns. 
Larry  Stern,  uncovered  the  facts  that  en¬ 
abled  Anderson  to  expose  a  kickback 
scandal  in  the  office  of  Texas  Con¬ 
gressman  Jim  Collins  on  March  5,  1970. 

Later,  the  same  year,  another  early 
intern,  Sharon  Basco,  ferreted  out  the 
facts  for  Anderson  to  reveal  that  pushers 
were  selling  drugs  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Army’s  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Recently,  interns  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  such  stories  as  the  following: 

•  Gary  Cohn  did  a  major  story  on 
Congressmen  receiving  free  dental  care 
from  the  Navy. 

•  Intern  Terry  Repak  researched  a 
story  in  Clinton,  N.Y.  that  produced  a 
column  on  deplorable  conditions  in  a 
New  York  prison. 

•  A  secret  Arab  loan  offer  to  New 
York  City  was  uncovered  by  intern  Marc 
Smolonsky  during  the  New  York  fiscal 
crisis. 

In  the  beginning,  Anderson  took  on 
only  two  interns  at  a  time.  Today,  groups 
of  four  to  six  serve  three-month  intern¬ 
ships  to  swell  an  investigative  agency 
headed  by  Anderson  and  Whitten  that 
consists  of  six  other  reporters  and  two 
girls  Friday. 

Even  though  the  program  has  never 
been  publicized,  Anderson’s  reputation, 
along  with  word  of  mouth  and  office  con¬ 
tacts,  results  in  hundreds  of  applications 
for  internships  that  bring  intensive  train¬ 
ing  but  no  pay  at  all. 

“We  simply  couldn’t  afford  to  pay 
prevailing  reportorial  wages,’’  Whitten 
told  E&P.  “We’d  either  have  to  drop  the 
program  or  depend  on  college-funded 
interns  entirely.  This  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  insofar  as  many  persons  already 
working  in  the  news  field  have  profited 
from  the  training.’’ 

Becoming  an  intern  is  not  easy.  “We 
screen  our  interns  meticulously,’’  An¬ 
derson  said.  “We  try  to  get  the  best.’’ 

To  this,  Whitten — who  heads  the 
program — added  a  point:  “One  of  the 
major  things  we  look  for  in  selecting  an 
intern  is  motivation.  We  look  for  candi¬ 
dates  with  a  deep  sense  of  outrage. 


people  who  are  not  intimidated  by  either 
big  corporations  or  big  unions.’’ 

Often,  a  potential  intern’s  persistence 
figures  heavily  in  earning  a  place  in  the 
program.  “After  all,”  Whitten  said, 
“persistence  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
Anderson  type  of  reporting.  Applicants 
have  hounded  us  till  we  took  them  on 
almost  in  desperation.” 

At  first,  interns  handle  letters  and 
telephone  calls  that  provide  story  leads. 
This  leaves  the  following  regular  repor¬ 
ters  free  to  work  with  sources  in  their 
various  specialties:  Joe  Spear,  Jack 
Cloherty,  Robert  Owens,  James  Grady, 
Gary  Cohn  and,  specializing  in  the  “Ask 
Jack  Anderson”  radio  show.  Jack 
Mitchell. 

The  entire  staff  works  with  the  interns 
from  time  to  time,  enabling  them  to  take 
up  hard-line  reporting  in  as  short  a  time 
as  two  or  three  weeks.  The  work  of  each 
is  checked  out  by  Whitten  or  one  of  the 
senior  reporters  until  Anderson  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  or  her  performance.  Then 
they  are  cleared  for  either  assignments  or 
self-starting  ideas  that  will  provide  the 
facts  that  Anderson  himself  will  run 
through  a  typewriter. 

The  interns  come  to  Washington  from 
as  far  away  as  California,  from  Ivy 
League  schools  and  state  colleges,  from 
small  newspapers  and  even,  in  one  case, 
from  a  career  in  the  State  Department.  In 
some  cases,  college  credits  are  given  by 
sponsoring  universities.  In  others,  the 
interns  are  motivated  by  a  blend  of 
idealism  and  a  quest  for  adventure. 

Though  it  is  rare  for  an  intern  to  be 
hired  for  Anderson’s  regular  staff,  the 
columnist  has  taken  on  five  in  the  last 
year.  Besides  Jack  Mitchell,  25,  from 
Beaver,  Pa.,  who  was  hired  to  produce 
the  Anderson  radio  show,  there  are 
Terry  Repak,  22,  of  Bethesda,  Md.  and 
Marc  Smolonsky,  23,  from  Philadelphia, 
who  will  be  handling  a  new  Anderson 
venture,  a  business  newsletter.  Cohn 
was  taken  on  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  Jim  Grady,  26,  was  hired  to 
cover  the  Pentagon. 

Grady  is  a  best-selling  novelist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Six  Days  of  the  Condor.” 
Asked  why  he  works  for  Anderson, 
Grady  said:  “1  feel  like  I’m  doing  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.” 

The  four  current  interns  are  Julia 
Rose,  25,  from  Wilmington,  Del.;  De¬ 
borah  Hirsch,  23,  Bethesda,  Md.; 
Rodger  Keeling,  20,  Santa  Barbara, 
California;  and  Hal  Bernton,  21, 
Washington,  D.C.  Every  day  they  toil 
away  in  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
Anderson  offices. 

“An  internship  usually  leads  to  a  good 


opportunity  for  a  talented  reporter,” 
Whitten  said.  And  he  was  able  to  back  up 
the  statement  with  many,  many  names. 

Carl  Manning  is  an  AP  reporter  in 
Nashville.  Steve  Solomon  has  produced 
a  noteworthy  story  on  industrial  poison¬ 
ing  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  the 
same  subject.  Teresa  Black  is  a  pro¬ 
secutor  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Howie  Kurtz  is  a  reporter  for  the  Bergen 
County  (N.J.)  Record. 

“Most  of  all,”  said  Whitten,  Ander¬ 
son’s  chief  associate,  “they  learn  to  be 
good  investigative  reporters.” 


Hearings  held  on 
bureau  chief  title 

Two  more  days  of  hearings  are 
scheduled  tentatively  for  March  18-19  in 
the  arbitration  case  on  the  title  change 
for  Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  White  House  bureau  chief. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  and  UPl  pre¬ 
sented  opening  statements  January  16  at 
the  American  Arbitration  Association 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Guild  charges  that  UPl  created  the  false 
title  of  bureau  chief  in  order  to  remove 
Thomas  from  Guild  jusisdiction. 

Meantime,  UPl  has  filed  a  request 
with  the  arbitrator  asking  for  a  ruling  on 
whether  the  Thomas  question  is  in  fact 
arbitrable  because  UPl  contends  that  the 
Guild  waited  too  long  to  bring  up  the 
question. 

UPl  appointed  Thomas  White  House 
bureau  chief  shortly  after  the  1974  strike 
against  the  company  and  Wireport  of  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  says  that  a  UPl  offi¬ 
cial  acknowledged  later  that  the  idea  of 
making  her  management  had  not  occur¬ 
red  to  officials  until  she  went  out  on 
strike  with  her  colleagues.  The  Guild 
contends  she  is  a  reporter  and  writer  and 
that  management  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  downtown  Washington 
bureau. 

Lever  to  handle 
all  media  buying 

i  Lever  Brothers  Company  will  provide 
its  own  media  services  for  a  selected 
group  of  Lever  consumer  brands  starting 
July  1,  1976.  Additional  brands  will  be 
brought  “in-house”  over  a  period  of  time 
in  subsequent  months. 

Robert  E.  McGhee,  Lever  vicepresi- 
i  dent,  said  the  company  is  establishing  its 
own  internal  staff  and  facilities  to  handle 
;  media  planning,  buying  and  other  related 
,  activities  now  performed  by  its  advertis- 
,  ing  agencies  as  part  of  their  media  ser- 
I  vices.  The  change  will  not  affect  creative 
;  and  marketing  services  now  provided  by 
the  agencies  on  their  assigned  Lever 
1  brands. 
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we’ve  just  extended  your  deadlines 


The  Rapifax  100,  35-second  facsimile  transceiver 
eliminates  the  bottlenecks  in  capturing  news  stories. 
And  in  transmitting  layouts,  graphics,  text  and  financial 
data.  Without  delays,  travel  or  waiting  for  mail. 

The  Rapifax  100  provides  faster,  error-free  turn-around 
from  text  to  composing  room.  From  news  bureaus  and 
reporters  to  editors.  From  publishers  to  printers. 

From  corporate  directors  or  CPA’s  to  financial  press. 
From  advertising  or  p.r.  agencies  to  clients. 

Every  document  from  invoice  to  legal  paper  is 
automatically  received.  Even  unattended  (for  time  zone 
differentials).  Cut-to-size.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Cost-justified  by  major  newspapers,  periodical 
publishers  and  financial  printers,  the  Rapifax  100 
eliminates  deadline  jam-up.  Speeds  work  flow.  Costs 
less  and  is  more  efficient  than  your  present  news  and 
copy  gathering  system. 


Advantages: 

—  faster  speed  permits  editors  to  proof  copy 
quicker  than  with  slow  fax,  with  dramatic 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Hold  that  tiger! 
Tri-City  Heraid 
has  firm  roots 

When  Glenn  Lee  couldn't  buy  a  flour 
mill  in  the  heart  of  Washington  state’s 
wheat  country  he  bought  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Pasco  Herald,  and  persuaded 
Bob  Philip  to  join  with  him  in  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Both  had  been  Navy  officers  and 
they  had  been  engaged  in  a  profitable 
export-import  business  in  Seattle. 

Lee  liked  to  say  they  had  “a  tiger  by 
the  tail."  Now  Frances  Taylor  Pugnetti, 
one  of  the  Herald’s  former  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  has  written  a  book  about  "the  wild, 
exhilirating  ride”  with  her  husband,  Don 
Pugnetti,  at  the  steering  wheel.  Tiger  by 
the  Tail  (Mercury  Press,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
352  pps)  covers  only  25  years  of  the 
Herald’s  stormy  journalism.  1947  to 
1972.  Since  the  close  of  her  story, 
Frances  has  been  busy  with  five  children 
and  Don  has  returned  to  his  alma  mater, 
the  Tacoma  Nen  s-Trihime,  as  its  editor. 

The  original  Pasco  Herald  blossomed 
into  the  daily  Tri-City  Herald  on 
November  13,  1947  with  22  pages  on  an 
antique  press,  capable  of  printing  eight 
pages  at  a  time.  Before  the  first  week 
ended  the  paper  was  down  to  six  pages. 
But  one  hardship  after  another,  one  law¬ 
suit  after  another,  one  battle  with  mer¬ 
chants  and  government  officials  after 
another,  and  a  prolonged  printers’  strike 
didn’t  stop  Lee  and  Philip  in  setting  the 
Herald  on  a  flourishing  course.  Today, 
with  around  30,000  circulation,  the 
Herald’s  owners  look  confidently  to  a 
future  with  75.000 — and  wave  off  a  con¬ 
stant  flurry  of  offers  from  prospective 
buyers  of  the  property  that  could  have 
been  had  for  S4(X),0(X)  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  beginning,  Lee  and  Philip  were 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Hugh  A.  Scott,  who  had  moved  from  a 
reporter’s  beat  into  the  office  of  public 
relations  for  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  decided  to  take  a  fling 
with  Lee  and  Philip  when  they  made  the 
deal  with  Bill  Wilmot  for  the  Pasco 
Herald  newspaper  and  job  printing  busi¬ 
ness  for  $80,000  plus  $10.5(X)  for  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  office  supplies,  etc. 

Lee’s  only  previous  experience  in  the 
newspaper  business  was  as  a  carrier  of 
the  local  paper  in  his  home  town  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  Scott  came  into  journalism 
naturally,  his  father.  Quincy,  being  a 
well  known  cartoonist  for  the  Orego¬ 
nian  . 

What  attracted  the  group  to  Pasco  was 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  in¬ 
vestment  of  $350  million  in  expanding 
the  plant  at  Hanford  (not  far  from  Pasco, 


Kennewick  and  Richland).  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  the  prime  contractor,  had  provided 
Richland  with  a  weekly,  the  Villager, 
which  was  mainly  a  house  organ.  The 
Herald’s  fun  began  when  Don  Pugnetti 
and  his  staff  unleashed  a  crusade  expos¬ 
ing  shoddy  housing,  vice  and  GE's  con¬ 
trol  of  information.  And  it  had  to  be  done 
on  black  market  newsprint  costing  $240  a 
ton  because  paper  from  mills  at  $90  a  ton 
was  unobtainable. 

In  her  meticulous  research,  Frances 
Pugnetti  adds  a  footnote  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pentagon  Papers  case  in  which  it 
had  been  argued  that  no  newspaper  in 
this  country  had  ever  been  subjected  to  a 
court  order  restraining  publication  of 
news.  Some  years  before  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  had  been 
restrained  from  continuing  the  Vietnam 
war  expose,  the  little  Herald  had  been 
ordered  by  a  federal  judge  to  stop  pub¬ 
lishing  stories  about  faulty  construction 
of  houses  in  its  area. 

Pugnetti  decided  to  obey  the  order. 
Lee  thought  he  should  have  defied  it.  In 
the  end  the  order  was  dissolved  and  the 
final  parts  of  the  building  expose  were 
published. 

The  Herald  survived  libel  suits  and 
other  harassment  before  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  determined  effort  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union  to 
put  it  out  of  business.  When  the  union 
men  struck  the  Herald  in  March,  1950, 
the  ITU  provided  financing  through  its 
Unitypo  Inc.  for  a  competing  paper  or¬ 
ganized  by  Howard  Parish  who  had 
founded  the  Cohonhia  Basin  News  with 
the  backing  of  several  Seattle  business 
people. 

Crew-cut  Glenn  Lee  was  dubbed  “Old 
Ironhead”  in  the  opposition  paper  but 
the  Herald  responded  with  friendly  ges¬ 
tures  to  the  pickets  until  the  day  came 
when  only  one  stayed  at  his  post.  In  1955 
Lee  sued  the  News  and  the  ITU  on  a 
restraint  of  trade  complaint,  asking 
nearly  $2  million  in  damages,  and  “Old 
Ironhead"  had  the  joy  of  serving  the 
subpoena  on  ITU’s  crusty  president. 
Woodruff  Randolph,  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  office. 

Four  years  later,  after  a  lengthy  trial, 
the  judge  ruled  against  the  Herald.  An 
appellate  court  affirmed  that  decision 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declined  to  review  the  case.  How¬ 
ever,  according  to  Mrs.  Pugnetti’s  ac¬ 
count,  the  Herald  surged  ahead  from  that 
setback  with  new  public  confidence  and 
greater  acceptance,  and  the  News 
“started  to  run  down.”  Within  three 
years  it  expired.  Lee  estimated  Unitypo 
pumped  more  than  $2  million  into  fight¬ 
ing  the  Herald. 

Continued  growth  of  the  Herald  is 
plotted  on  the  basis  of  a  vast  agricultural 
development  in  the  area  it  serves.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  money  with  flour,  the 
Herald  associates  will  be  coining 
“dough”  with  a  newspaper  .  .  .  J.H.W. 


Copyright  dispute 
over  football  books 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star  sports  colum¬ 
nist  David  Israel,  24,  is  being  sued  by 
three  editorial  employes  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  for  alleged  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  copyright  in  connection  with 
books  Israel  and  the  Omaha  newsmen 
have  written  about  Nebraska  football. 

Hollis  Limprecht,  editor  of  the  (Sun¬ 
day)  Magazine  of  the  Midlands,  James 
Denney,  a  Midlands  staff  writer,  and 
Howard  Silber,  military  affairs  writer  for 
the  World-Herald,  filed  the  suit  in 
Omaha  January  14  against  Israel  and  his 
Chicago  book  publisher,  Henry  Regnery 
Co. 

The  three — all  former  sportswriters  on 
various  papers — charge  that  Israel 
copied  material  from  three  separate 
books  they  wrote  on  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska  football.  They  had  collaborated  on 
three  editions,  each  separately  copyrigh¬ 
ted,  of  a  book  called  “Go  Big  Red.”  The 
first  edition  was  in  1966,  and  it  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1967  and  went  through  a  major 
rewriting  in  1973.  according  to  Silber. 

Israel’s  book,  titled  “The  Corn- 
huskers — Nebraska  Football,”  has  been 
on  the  market  since  early  fall.  He 
reportedly  wrote  part  of  it  when  he  was  a 
sportswriter  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Israel,  who  has  also  written  a  book  on 
Ohio  State  football,  joined  the 
Washington  Star  last  year.  Contacted  by 
E&P,  Israel  said  he  had  “no  comment” 
on  the  suit.  Having  just  returned  from 
covering  the  Super  Bowl  in  Miami,  he 
said  about  the  suit:  “1  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

The  Nebraska  plaintiffs  also  ask  for  all 
profits  and  royalties  from  the  sale  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  book,  plus  their  legal  fees. 

The  suit  said  the  defendants — Israel 
and  the  Regnery  Co. — continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  book  without  consent  of  the 
plaintiffs.  The  suit  seeks  an  injunction 
against  further  infringement  of  the 
copyright  and  against  further  publishing, 
advertising,  selling,  or  marketing  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  book. 

Judges  defer  pick 
of  top  drama  critic 

There  will  be  no  winner  of  the  George 
Jean  Nathan  Award  for  Dramatic  Criti¬ 
cism  for  1974-75. 

The  selection  committee  (the  heads  of 
the  English  departments  of  Yale,  Cornell 
and  Princeton  Universities)  informed  the 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  trust,  they  were  unable  to 
choose  a  recipient  “worthy  enough”  of 
the  award  for  the  1974-75  theatrical  year. 

George  G.  Farrell,  corporate  com¬ 
munications  director,  for  the  bank, 
which  announces  the  winner  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  said  the  committee  has 
deferred  their  selection  of  a  winner  until 
the  end  of  the  1975-76  theatrical  year. 
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Courtroom  scene 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Washington  Post,  Washington  Star, 
Miami  Herald,  Baltimore  Sim  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Covering  the  trial  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  is  trial  veteran  Carolyn 
Anspacher.  Steve  Cook,  who  had  sev¬ 
eral  exclusives  while  Miss  Hearst  was 
still  missing,  is  covering  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Among  the  out-of-town  journalists  are 
Helen  Dudarof  the  New  York  Post.  Bob 
Rose  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Ron 
Koziel  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  John 
Goshko  of  the  Washington  Post.  Bruce 
Winters  of  the  Baltimore  Sim  and  Maline 
Hazle  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News.  Wallace  Turner  is  covering  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  Phil  Hager  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Both  are  in  their 
papers'  San  Francisco  bureaus. 

New  York  Daily  News  reporter  Theo 
Wilson,  a  veteran  of  four  Bailey  trials, 
calls  the  Hearsf  case  “a  great  trial  be¬ 
cause  it  has  mystery  in  it — was  she  wil¬ 
ling  or  is  she  what  Bailey  said  she  was, 
both  brainwashed  and  coerced?  It's  an 
intriguing  case." 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns.  S2  and  the 
dean  of  the  press  corps  at  the  trial,  is 
covering  the  trial  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  She  says  the  case  is 
■'interesting"  but  flatly  dismisses  any 
claims  that  it's  the  trial  of  the  century. 

Mrs.  St.  Johns,  who  covered  the  1932 
Lindbergh  kidnaping  and  subsequent 
trial  of  Bruno  Hauptmann,  said  that  was 
the  trial  by  which  all  others  should  be 
measured. 

Bernard  Mayes,  a  correspondent  for 
the  BBC,  filed  seven  stories  on  the  trial’s 
opening  day. 

"The  English  see  this  as  a  classic 
American  movie,”  he  says.  “The  little 
rich  girl  gets  kidnaped  and  then  turns 
into  a  bank  robber  and  goes  on  trial.” 

The  Associated  Press  has  trial 
specialist  Linda  Deutsch  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  staffer  Tony  Ledwell  in  the  court  at 
all  times,  with  a  third  staffer  added  for 
important  testimony.  Aiding  the  lead¬ 
writing  is  a  portable  CRT  installed  in  the 
AP's  federal  building  office,  one  floor 
above  the  courtroom. 

United  Press  International  has  as¬ 
signed  Don  Thackrey,  Rick  DuBrow, 
and  Duston  Harvey,  all  with  their  San 
Francisco  bureau.  Jack  Fox,  veteran 
trial  reporter,  from  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau,  is  also  covering. 

Four  London  dailies,  two  German 
papers,  the  French  press  agency,  an  Au¬ 
stralian  broadcasting  network  and  others 
sent  reporters. 

Seating  is  so  tight  that  Miss  Hearst’s 
parents  and  four  sisters  are  allotted  just 
three  seats  in  a  front  row  bench.  Her 
parents,  Randolph  and  Catherine  Hearst, 


sit  there  daily  and  the  sisters  rotate  for 
the  third  spot. 

Mrs.  Hearst  sits  next  to  a  reporter  for 
a  San  Francisco  radio  station.  Among 
others  along  the  front  row  are  eight  ar¬ 
tists  who  occasionally  switch  seats  with 
reporters  on  the  side  to  get  a  better  view. 

The  Associated  Press  has  two  repor¬ 
ters  in  court  daily,  one  positioned  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  defendant  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  faces  of  the  jury  and  the 
Hearsts,  the  other  behind  the  Hearsts 
with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  newspaper 
heiress.  The  arrangement  allows  staffers 
to  spot  changes  in  facial  expressions  and 
shows  of  emotions  from  all  the  major 
characters. 

Veteran  reporters  who  have  watched 
Judge  Carter  during  his  quarter-century 
on  the  federal  bench  have  praised  the 
jurist  for  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
press.  His  order  excluding  the  press  from 
jury  selection  was  a  surprise. 

Carter  has  allowed  reporters  virtually 
unlimited  freedom  to  enter  and  leave 
while  court  is  in  session  to  meet  tight 
deadlines. 

The  judge,  however,  has  not  hesitated 
to  make  it  clear  “you  are  here  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  court.” 

During  the  first  day  of  testimony.  Car¬ 
ter  declared  a  recess  at  one  point  and  as 
soon  as  the  gavel  was  banged,  several 
reporters  rushed  the  defense  table  to 
question  Bailey  about  a  key  point. 

When  Carter  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
recess,  he  turned  toward  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  and  said  angrily  that  reporters 
should  hold  their  questions  until  the  at¬ 
torneys  reach  the  corridor.  “If  1  see  you 
charging  the  counsel  tables  again,  I 
won’t  hesitate  to  throw  you  out.  Just  try 
me,”  he  said. 

When  the  testimony  of  one  witness  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  ripple  of  laughter.  Carter 
sternly  reprimanded  the  spectators  and 
specifically  reporters  for  the  mirth.  “1 
expect  the  press  to  act  like  profession¬ 
als,”  he  said  at  the  time. 

The  judge  drew  much  criticism  from 
his  decision  to  bar  reporters  from  his  in¬ 
dividual  and  intensive  questioning  of 
prospective  jurors.  He  acted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Bailey,  who  said  it  would  “de¬ 
feat  the  purpose”  of  individual  question¬ 
ing  if  potential  jurors  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  about  questions  asked  other 
prospective  panelists. 

The  jury  selection  took  five  days  and 
reporters  and  artists  were  forced  to  wait 
in  the  hallway  and  ask  the  opposing 
lawyers  each  day  to  explain  what  had 
transpired  in  the  secret  sessions. 

Court  clerks  also  were  grabbed  each 
time  they  came  out  of  the  courtroom  and 
reporters  sitting  on  cold  tile  floors  kept  a 
scorecard  ofi  which  prospective  juror 
had  been  tentatively  accepted  and  which 
excused. 

The  judge’s  decision  to  close  the  doors 
until  a  pool  of  36  potential  jurors  had 
been  approved  was  not  unprecedented 


here  but  it  was  considered  highly  unusu¬ 
al,  especially  from  Carter. 

As  soon  as  the  jury  was  selected  and 
sequestered  for  the  duration  of  the  trial. 
Carter  ordered  the  transcript  of  his 
closed-door  proceedings  made  available 
to  the  public. 

However,  the  estimated  cost  of  $2.25  a 
page  for  a  transcript  that  runs  more  than 
1,000  pages  was  prohibitive. 

Some  reporters  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  court  reporters  to  get  im¬ 
mediate  official  transcripts  of  the  open¬ 
ing  statements  of  both  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense,  at  50  cents  a  page. 

Although  it  is  the  largest  federal  court¬ 
room  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  only 
103  seats.  Sixty-three  are  reserved  for 
specific  news  organizations  and  another 
48  are  available  to  press  daily  on  a  first- 
come,  first-seated  basis.  That  leaves  72 
seats  for  spectators  and  each  morning 
usually  200  or  more  are  lined  up.  A  rope 
leads  down  the  corridor  to  keep  a  path 
open  and  there  is  usual  daily  congestion 
as  reporters  line  up  on  one  side  and  the 
public  another. 

Cameras  and  tape  recorders  are  prohi¬ 
bited  in  all  areas  of  the  20-story  building 
except  the  lobby  and  the  two  press 
rooms. 

Miss  Hearst  is  photographed  by  a  pool 
photographer  each  morning  in  the  base¬ 
ment  garage  as  she  arrives  from  her  San 
Mateo  County  jail  cell.  Camera  crews 
film  the  attorneys  and  the  Hearst  family 
in  the  lobby. 

The  regular  20th-floor  press  room  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  influx  of 
reporters  from  out-of-town  and  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  postponed  an 
expansion  plan  to  allow  a  temporary 
second  press  room  to  be  opened  on  the 
seventh  floor. 

Bailey  usually  appears  in  the  seventh- 
floor  press  area  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
answer  questions. 

The  prosecutor,  U.S.  Attorney  James 
L.  Browning,  never  uses  the  room.  Be¬ 
fore  the  trial,  he  fought  repeatedly  and 
unsuccessfully  for  a  gag  rule  to  prohibit 
out-of-court  statements  by  attorneys  in 
the  case. 

This  report  was  written  for  E&P  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

• 

Kosanke  to  Miami 

Pending  an  expected  final  approval, 
John  P.  Kosanke,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  director  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper  Sales  in  New  York,  will  be 
named  vicepresident  and  ad  director  of 
the  Miami  Herald. 

The  45-year-old  ad  executive  replaces 
Howard  Grothe  who  now  heads  the 
Knight-Ridder  sales  force  in  Los  Angeles 
as  western  sales  manager.  Kosanke  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1972.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  as  western  division 
sales  manager  for  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


CHICAGO  —  In  an  interview 
today,  Goss  v.p.  Les  Kraft  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Goss  Metroliner,  the  future  of 
large  metropolitan  dailies  lies  in  off¬ 
set. 

In  the  Goss  offices  at  Rockwell 
International’s  Graphic  Systems 
Group  headquarters,  Kraft  told  this 
reporter  the  trend  has  already 
begun.  The  latest  Metroliner  sales 
have  been  to  large-circulation 
dailies:  the  New  York  Times,  O’Globo 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and 
Helsingin  Sanomat  in  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the 
move  to  offset  has  been  primarily  by 
smaller  plants,  more  and  more 
large-circulation  dailies  are  now 
making  the  change.  He  named  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal,  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  and  the 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aftenposten  as  just  a 
few  of  the  multiple  press  plants  al¬ 
ready  using  Goss  offset  presses  here 


Purchase  of  three  Goss  Metroliner  presses,  including  21  units,  by  Helsingin 
Sanomat  was  formalized  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  Signing  contracts  are  (I.  to  r.)  Les 
Kraft,  v.p.  Goss  press  marketing;  Louis  Putze,  president  of  Rockwell  International’s 
Utility  &  Industrial  Operations;  Aatos  Erkko,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sanoma  Publishing  Company;  and  Vaino  Nurmimaa,  executive  v.p.  of 
Helsingin  Sanomat.  Looking  on  are  Hal  Lowry,  Goss  international  manager, 
eastern  hemisphere  sales;  and  Jaakko  Rauramo,  Sanomat’s  v.p.-production. 


Kraft  summed  up  this  way:  Ulhito  ic  nttmotl 

"Today,  Goss  offset  presses  have  been  ■■  ■■■  I®  IMlIlHiU 

president ol Graphic 
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big  dailies.”  tional.  He  joins  Rockwell  from  the 


The  Goss  Metroliner  offset  press. 

Kraft  said  that  80%  of  all  U.S. 
newspapers  converted  to  offset  over 
the  last  15  years,  during  which 
period  Goss  installed  12,000  offset 
units  worldwide. 

"Recent  installations  have  proved 
that  offset  productivity  can  be  equal 
to  letterpress,  even  for  papers  with 
la^e  circulations,”  said  Kraft.  "The 
difference  in  printed  waste  between 
letterpress  and  offset  is  constantly 
being  reduced.” 


Sales  zoom  fop  new 
Goss  Metpo-sets 

CHICAGO  —  Record  phototypeset¬ 
ter  sales  have  been  recorded,  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  of  expansion  of 
the  Goss  Metro-set  product  line  to  in¬ 
clude  the  new  Metro-set/2  and 
Metro-set/plus,  according  to  Robert 
Boyens,  director-marketing  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Products  Div.,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International. 

A  total  of  17  Metro-set  units  has 
been  sold  in  the  brief  period  since  the 
announcement,  including  several  to 
commercial  typesetting  operations. 
Leading  the  way  is  the  new  under- 
$80,000  Goss  Metro-set/2. 

(Story  continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


White  is  named 
president  of  Graphic 
Systems  Group 

CHICAGO  —  Ronald  A.  White  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Graphic 
Systems  Group  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  joins  Rockwell  from  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
where  he  has  been  vice  president- 
systems  and  production. 

Prior  to  this  association.  White,  a 
mechanical  engineering  graduate, 
served  in  production  management 
positions  with  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Louis 
Putze,  president  of  Rockwell’s  Utility 
&  Indvistrial  Operations,  noted  that 
White’s  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
business  "will  provide  valuable  ex¬ 
pertise  in  understanding  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  printing/ 
publishing  industry,  which  is  the 
prime  market  for  (jraphic  Systems 
Group.” 


BIG  IMUES  Gl  OIFSET: 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 

Two  more  plants  buy  Miehle/Roland 
800  series  high  speed  press 


CHICAGO  —  Two  Miehle/Roland 
800  series  presses  valued  at  over  $2 
million  have  been  sold  to  Wisconsin 
and  North  Carolina  printing  firms,  it 
was  annoimced  by  Harry  McMillan, 
national  sales  manager  for  Miehle 
presses. 


The  new  Miehle/Roland  800  press. 


Both  are  Miehle/Roland  800  63" 
6-color  presses,  purchased  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  folding  carton 
plant  of  the  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp. 
and  by  R.J.R.  Archer,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  The  presses  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1976. 

"These  unique  high-speed  presses 
introduce  new  concepts  in  sheet 
handling  ability,  utilizing  new 
breakthroughs  in  technology  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  in  large  sheet-fed 
press  equipment,”  McMillan  said. 
"Design^  for  total  automation  in  op¬ 
eration,  economies  are  readily  seen 
in  terms  of  very  short  makereadies 
and  sustained  high  speeds.” 

First  U.S.  installation  of  the  800 
was  at  Regensteiner  Press,  Chicago, 
in  February,  1975. 


Now  a  Goss  Metro-set 
for  under  ^SOyOOOL 


And  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days! 


Now  you  can  save  over  $12,000  on 
Metro-set/2  —  a  new  addition  to  the 
popular  Goss  CRT  phototypesetter 
family.  It  offers  all  the  proven  capabilities 
and  unmatched  features  of  the  original 
Goss  Metro-set  —  and  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days  of  your  order! 


METRO-SET^ 

Goss  has  the  alternatives: 

Metro-set/2,  Metro-set,  Metro-set/plus. 
From  the  basic  typesetter  to  the  complete 
typesetting  system.  Combine  that  with 
fast  delivery  and  quality  typography,  and 
you'll  want  to  consider  Goss. 


METRO-SET/PLUS 

A  Goss  typesetting 
system  for  $98,500. 

Metro-set/plus  has  a 
16K  Nova  computer, 
an  H&J  program,  a 
wire  service  package 
and  two  wire  service 
fonts,  high  speed  type 
mixing,  and  NewsPac  10  —  a  package  of 
ten  frequently  used  fonts. 


Rockwell  IntematkNial 

where  science  gets  down  to  txsiness 


If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  production  of  newspapers,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  Goss. 


Cosmo  solos  go  to 
Boss  v.p:s  hood 

Goss  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  makes  it 
easy  to  tell  when 
substantial  Goss 
press  sales  of 
$500,000  or  more 
are  made.  He  dons 
his  white  Stetson 
in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  He  wore 
it  three  times  in  recent  weeks  to 
herald  the  sale  of  Cosmo-offset 
presses  totalling  22  imits. 

Asked  about  the  origin  of  this 
ritual,  Kraft  promised  heu  explain  to 
any  newspaperman  who  asks.  Or 
places  a  half-million-dollar  order. 


Sales  zoom  (continued) 

Similar  market  response  for  the 
Goss  Metro-reader  line  of  optical 
character  readers  is  expected  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  announcement  of  a 
new  price  structure.  Base  price, 
without  options,  is  $35,000.  The 
higher  speed  Metro-reader  II  is 
priced  at  $37,500. 

Metro-sets  and  Metro-readers  are 
also  available  as  part  of  the  complete 
Goss  Metro-text  pre-press  system. 


Metpo  text  stars  in  movie 


Goss  pre-press  equipment  at  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  will  be 
among  the  subjects  covered  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  movie  being  filmed  by 
Rockwell  International.  Reason  for 
the  film  coverage:  the  Herald-News 
installed  the  first  complete  Goss 
Metro-text  phototypesetting  system. 


For  more  information  about  any  of 
the  products  mentioned,  just  drop  a 
line  to  The  Rockwell  Graphic, 
Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 


See  page  1  story  for  market  reaction  to  new  Metro-set  models. 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


CIRCULATION 

Exit  Pepsi  Generation- 
Enter  Budweiser  Gang 


By  Fred  L.  Engard 

The  shifting  nature  of  our  population 
may  hold  some  good  news  for  us. 

From  1950  to  1970,  while  the  rest  of 
the  population  was  booming  and  the 
14-24  age  group  increased  over  60%,  the 
30  to  64  bracket  decreased  steadily  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  population;  the 
decrease  was  about  21%.  As  an  interest¬ 
ing  parallel,  circulation  coverage  for 
newspapers  in  the  same  period  followed 
the  same  trend,  losing  26%. 

From  1970  to  1980  nearly  31  million 
people  will  move  into  this  top  newspaper 
reader  bracket  and  less  than  21  million 
persons  will  move  out.  By  1980  we  will 
have  86  million  people  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  64 — a  gain  of  10  million  persons 
or  13%.  At  the  same  time;  the  14-24  age 
group  will  lose  nearly  15%.  Exit  the 
Pepsi  generation.  Its  becoming  the  Bud¬ 
weiser  gang. 

And  that  means  changes  for  circula¬ 
tion  leaders  who  will  need  to  move  with 
the  changing  scene,  not  do  it  the  same 
old  way.  Not  the  same  recipes  and  mix¬ 
tures  that  worked  so  well  in  the  1950’s  or 
the  1%0’s,  but  new  approaches  for  the 
audience  of  the  1970’s  and  1980’s. 

On  November  1,  1969,  we  were 
handed  the  reins  and  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  guide  the  destiny  in  circulation 
of  the  two  newspapers  in  Spokane. 
Exactly  one  year  later  on  November  1, 
1970  we  initiated  simultaneously  several 
rather  ambitious  changes: 

1.  Increased  subscription  rates  nearly 

20%. 

2.  Changed  collections  in  the  city 
zone  from  weekly  in  arrears  to  monthly 
in  advance. 

3.  Started  a  bank-pay  system  for  city 
carriers. 

4.  Established  equalized  billing  city 
and  country  so  that  carriers  can  earn  the 
same  profit  per  subscriber  per  month 
throughout  the  year. 

5.  Initiated  an  incentive  bonus  plan 
for  carriers  based  on  longevity  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills,  and  for  supervisors  for  a 
perfect  record  on  accounts. 

In  retrospect,  we  consider  all  of  the 
changes  were  for  the  better — carrier  turn¬ 
over  dropped  32%  the  first  year  on  the 

(Fred  L.  Engard  is  circulation  director 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle.  These  are  excerpts  from  a 
speech  he  gave  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  District  Advisor’s 
Workshop  in  Olympia,  Washington, 
January  14.) 
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afternoon  newspaper  and  24%  on  the 
morning:  the  change  to  bank  pay  saved  a 
sizeable  amount  in  weekly  payroll  by 
dropping  ten  part-time  bank  cashiers, 
and  equalized  billing  has  saved  district 
supervisors  countless  hours  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  carriers  and  parents  alike  on  why 
Johnny  made  less  profit  for  the  month  of 
March  than  he  did  for  February. 

My  purpose  in  relating  this  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  is  to  make  the  point 
that  whatever  we  are  doing  in  newspaper 
circulation  today  may  very  well  be  out¬ 
dated  by  this  time  next  year.  We  must 
remain  flexible  to  the  changing  currents 
and  to  the  changing  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  collections  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
readers. 

The.challenge  of  change  in  the  area  of 
carrier  promotion  is  one  of  the  greatest 
we  face  in  circulation  management — and 
remember,  the  drawing  board  to  chart 
those  changes  is  in  your  hands — your 
ideas  and  your  solutions  are  sorely 
needed. 

As  1  see  it,  another  imminent  change 
we  face  in  the  next  few  years  is  a  new 
and  better  method  of  collecting  from 
subscribers.  We  stand  alone  as  the  last 
bastion  of  collections  at  the  door.  Mak¬ 
ing  collections  ranks  No.  1  in  every  sur¬ 
vey  taken  of  why  newspaper  carriers  quit 
their  routes. 

The  vast  storage  capacity  of  modern 
computers  makes  direct  office  billing  of 
subscribers  a  comparatively  easy  func¬ 
tion,  but  many  questions  need  to  be 
answered  before  such  a  change  can  take 
place: 

— Who  collects  from  the  10-15%  that 
fail  to  pay  by  the  10th  of  the  month? 

— How  do  we  maintain  the  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  relationship  with  our  car¬ 
riers  if  the  company  does  the  collecting? 

— Can  carrier  profits  be  reduced 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  computerized 
office  billing? 

These  questions  are  waiting  right  now 
for  answers  from  you  and  other  circula¬ 
tion  leaders. 

We  must  also  keep  an  open  mind  to  the 
rumble  we  keep  hearing  of  a  complete 
change  in  our  methods  of  distribution. 
Some  are  sounding  the  death  knell  of  our 
entire  junior  merchant  system  and 
suggesting  adult  carriers  for  the  future. 
Long  Beach  made  just  such  a  change  this 
past  year. 

Others  envision  the  total  demise  of 
newspapers  as  we  know  them  today. 
Newspapers  would  continue  as  a  news 
gathering  center  and  would  produce 


pages  of  news,  advertising  and  features 
as  they  do  today,  but  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  it  would  be  sent  by  wire  to 
video  screens  in  the  homes  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  where  it  could  be  called  up  for  read¬ 
ing  and  re-reading  any  time  during  the  24 
hour  period.  An  attachment  designed  to 
produce  a  printed  copy  or  any  page  or 
article  which  appears  on  the  screen  has 
also  been  suggested. 

Perhaps  these  changes  sound  like  wild 
dreams,  but  I  for  one  believe  that  some 
of  them  will  become  reality  within  the 
next  ten  years. 

Advertising  and  news  departments 
have  always  found  well-prepared  re¬ 
cruits  among  college  graduates.  This  has 
not  been  true  of  circulation,  a  field  most 
executives  entered  by  accident.  But,  as 
the  problems  of  marketing  newspapers 
become  more  complex,  publishers  can 
no  longer  expect  their  top  quality  future 
circulation  executives  to  walk  in  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  •rise  to  the  top  through  the 
ranks.  More  and  more  publishers  are  es¬ 
tablishing  special  programs  to  attract 
well-educated  young  people  for  future 
circulation  management  careers  or  are 
searching  outside  the  circulation  organi¬ 
zation  for  proven  leaders. 

But  there  is  still  no  substitute  for  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  business.  Men  and 
women  currently  on  the  circulation  firing 
line  have  a  head  start  in  the  struggle  for 
recognition,  in  spite  of  the  trend  to  im¬ 
port  skilled  marketing  professionals  into 
the  field.  Basic  departmental  experience 
plus  a  willingness  to  learn  from  both 
theory  and  practice  are  an  unbeatable 
combination.  Employees  who  are  skilled 
builders  of  circulation  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand  and  can  anticipate  being  offered 
attractive  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
their  talents. 

In  my  judgment,  the  fortunes  of  any 
circulation  department  rise  or  fall  on  the 
performance  of  its  district  advisors;  they 
hold  the  key  to  maintaining  a  record  of 
good  service  to  our  readers  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  pattern  of  circulation  growth.  A 
newspaper’s  image  and  reputation  in  the 
community  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  district  advisor’s  responsible  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  field.  He  and  his  carriers  form 
the  “front  line’’  as  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  every  neighborhood  and 
may  be  the  only  persons  connected  with 
our  newspaper  that  the  average  sub¬ 
scriber  knows. 

Mid-year  meeting 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  mid-year  meeting  of  its 
board  of  directors  will  be  held  April  5  to 
8  in  Aruba.  The  meeting  was  changed 
from  Kingston,  Jamaica  “because  of  or¬ 
ganizational  problems  in  Kingston 
beyond  our  control.’’ 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Suburban  network  claims 
key  to  big  spenders 


By  Dan  Lionel 

For  $102,264  an  advertiser  can  buy  a 
1200  line  ad  in  a  network  of  850  suburban 
newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of 
1 1 .329.453  covering  40  markets  including 
35  of  the  top  50  SMSA's  and  the  coun¬ 
try's  top  25  'A'  counties. 

"And  it's  not  a  complicated  buy." 
says  Arthur  S.  Fay,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc., 
the  five  year  old  New  York  based  outfit 
that  has  brought  together  some  250  pub¬ 
lishers  who  turn  out  the  string  of  weekly 
and  daily  publications  which  he  charac¬ 
terizes  as  being  of  the  'controlled'  circu¬ 
lation  type  generally,  but  he  strictly  es¬ 
chews  the  use  of  so-called  ‘shoppers'  or 
'throwaways'.  “These  are  newspapers, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word."  he  says. 
“To  be  included  in  our  network  they 
must  contain  at  least  259f  of  locally 
edited  news." 

Fay  says  his  organization,  last  year, 
sold  18  network  wide  programs  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  a  one  bill-one  order 
basis  in  addition  to  many  smaller  seg¬ 
ment  buys.  He  admits  the  cost  for  small¬ 
er  suburban  newspapers  is  high.  “The 
addition  of  a  suburban  network  as  part  of 
a  new  media  mix  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
package.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  that  a  group  of 
individually  owned  smaller  newspapers 
can  match  the  milline  rate  of  one  major 
circulation  newspaper.  But,"  he  main¬ 
tains,  "to  most  marketers  these  days 
who  have  seen  a  major  shift  of  the  most 
able-to-buy  prospects  from  the  core  city 
to  the  suburbs,  it's  well  worth  the  extra 
cost  to  place  the  advertising  weight  di¬ 
rectly  where  the  greatest  number  of 
prospects  live — in  the  suburbs." 

While  Fay  acknowledges  that  there  are 
individual  publications  like  Readers  Di¬ 
gest  and  TV  Guide,  radio  and  tv  net¬ 
works  and  syndicated  supplements  that 
have  greater  circulation  or  reach  than  the 
U.S.  Suburban  Press'  11.3  million,  yet, 
he  says,  there  is  no  medium  that  pro¬ 
vides  as  much  "selective  concentrated 
circulation"  in  the  suburbs.  In  his  sales 
pitch,  he  does  not  tell  advertisers  to  cut 
out  a  major  metro  daily,  nor  the  'B'  or 
'C'  market  newspapers.  "Suburban 
newspapers  build  up  circulation  impact 
in  areas  of  affluence,"  he  says  “and  for 
advertisers  who  want  to  heavy  up  in  the 
suburbs,  we  say  add  suburban  newspap¬ 
ers  instead  of  additional  metros  which 
pile  up  circulation  in  the  waning  core  city 
market." 

Approximately  359f  of  the  USSPl  pub- 
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lishers  produce  a  daily  newspaper  and 
have  added  weeklies  to  expand  their  field 
of  coverage.  Fay  noted.  Of  the  weeklies 
about  Vs  are  audited  by  ABC  with  paid 
circulation.  The  balance  are  either  volun¬ 
tary  paid  or  'controlled'  and  audited  by 
CAC.  Fay  distinguished  between  'free' 
and  'controlled'  by  pointing  to  the  latter 
as  eliminating  certain  homes  where  the 
householder  indicated  he  didn't  want  the 
paper  delivered.  Western  newspapers 
are  audited  by  VAC. 

Food  advertising  has  proven  a  major 
national  category  for  Fay's  group  with 
participants  including  such  advertisers  as 
Kraft,  Quaker  Oats,  General  Foods. 
Procter  &  Gamble,  etc.  Every  major 
auto  manufacturer  and  leading  distillers 
have  used  all  or  part  of  the  network.  The 
papers  also  qualify  for  co-op  advertising. 

"Is  there  a  greater  problem  of  mis- 
redemptions  of  coupons  with  non-paid  or 
voluntary  paid  circulation?"  Fay  was 
asked.  “We  have  less  of  a  problem  than 
papers  that  have  large  press  runs  and  big 
newsstand  circulation."  he  said.  “Most 
misredemption  develops  from  press 
overruns  or  newsstand  returns.  With 
small  press  runs  and  mainly  home  deliv¬ 
ery  we  minimize  these  risks." 

Fay  sees  the  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.  as  having  three  roles:  “First  we're  a 
packager.  We  put  together  an  individual 
package  of  markets  for  an  advertisers 
depending  upon  his  needs.  Secondly 
we're  a  representative  organization,  sell¬ 
ing  on  a  commission  and  finally  we're  an 
administrative  organization,  billing  and 
collecting  and  providing  tear  pages  etc." 
The  USSPl  agreement  with  participating 
publishers  enables  advertisers  to  save 
30%  over  individual  paper  buys. 

About  90%  of  the  network's  papers  are 
standard  size.  Among  the  tabs  is  the 
“Omaha  Sun"  which  Fay  proudly  notes, 
is  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner. 

Advertisers  are  required  to  furnish 
mats  or  slicks  with  a  column  width  of  9.8 
picas.  “This  is  the  smallest  size  column 
on  any  of  our  newspapers,"  said  Fay. 
“thus  if  the  ads  require  changes  to  fit  a 
format  they  are  enlarged,  never  shrunk." 
*  ♦  * 

Following  its  recent  success  with  a 
Bi-Centennial  Employment  Supplement, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  announces  a 
“Careers  In  Health  Care"  section  for 
publication  February  29th.  The  tabloid 
supplement  will  feature  a  full  color  cover 
and  will  contain  timely  articles  about 
many  aspects  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  health  delivery  field. 


Car  Care  sections 
distributed  by  Metro 

The  1976  Spring-Summer  Car  Care 
Newspaper  Service,  the  17th  semi¬ 
annual  edition  sponsored  by  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  offer  of  supporting  national 
advertising  for  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  is  being  sampled  to  Metro 
Newspaper  Services  subscribers.  The 
samples  will  arrive  with  March  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  service. 

U.S.  newspapers  wishing  to  qualify 
for  a  supporting  ad  at  national  rates 
must  complete  the  calculation  required 
by  Champion's  ground  rules  which  are 
printed  on  the  back  page  of  each  copy 
of  the  service. 

This  edition  is  the  first  of  two 
scheduled  again  for  the  ninth  year  in 
the  history  of  the  project.  It  follows  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 
service,  which  peaked  during  1975. 

Metro  shipped  2.259  kits  to  papers 
last  year,  with  better  than  95%  includ¬ 
ing  proofs  of  supporting  advertising  for 
which  they  qualified. 

The  new  rules  permit  publication  of 
Car  Care  supplements  qualifying  for 
Champion's  supporting  ads  any  time 
between  March  1  and  June  30  in  the 
U.S.  and  March  1  through  May  31  in 
Canada. 

For  newspapers  planning  to  schedule 
publication  of  their  Car  Care  Service 
in  May,  the  service  may  be  used  in 
promoting  either  or  both  of  two  dated 
Car  Care  events  during  this  month. 

One  is  National  Car  Care  Week, 
scheduled  for  observance  May  16 
through  22. 

The  other  is  the  Popular  Mechanics 
magazine  promotion  the  entire  month 
of  May  as  Car  Care  Month. 

Agency  seeks  camera 
ready  discounts 

The  Bloom  advertising  agency  has 
sent  out  a  letter  to  newspapers  request¬ 
ing  a  discounted  rate  for  those  advertis¬ 
ers  with  “ready-to-go  materials."  The 
agency,  which  prepares  and  places  ads 
for  Zales  Jewelers  and  other  clients,  said 
“advertisers  who  require  costly  and 
complex  pre-production  should  pay 
'  more." 


MS&C  retained 

The  formerly  unrepresented  Frederick 
(Md.)  News-Post  has  appointed 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.  as 
their  representative  for  national  and  re¬ 
tail  chain  sales  effective  March  1,  1976. 
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Hertz  and  Avis  face 
women’s  ad  campaign 


Look  who’s  chasing  Hertz  and 
Avis!  Joyce  Beber  and  Elaine  Sil- 
verstein. 

The  wives  of  wealthy  South 
Florida  physicians  won  the  Econo- 
Car  advertising  account  for  their 
four-year-old  agency  based  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  And  they’re  out  to  give 
the  rental  car  leaders  a  run  for  their 
money  with  a  campaign  that  prom¬ 
ises  customers  of  Econo-Car  will  get 
$5  per  error  if  it  botches  a  reserva¬ 
tion  or  sends  out  a  car  that  is  dirty  or 
defective. 

Econo-Car  of  Daytona  Beach  was 
purchased  recently  by  Phil  Saunders 


and  Bill  DeNight  from  Westing- 
house  Corp.  They  agreed  to  try  the 
women’s  approach  to  selling  the 
service  that  will  go  “the  extra  step.’’ 
One  headline  in  the  campaign  ads  is, 
“What  does  your  rent-a-car  com¬ 
pany  say  after  it  says  it’s  sorry?” 

The  Beber-Silverstein  combo 
began  with  a  campaign  for  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  They 
now  handle  the  advertising  for  the 
Boca  West  development  of  Arvida 
Corp.,  the  huge  Westland  Mall, 
American  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  and  radio  station  WINZ. 


E&P  Year  Book  to  publish 
ad  dimension  standards 


Advertising  makeup  dimensions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Advertising  Dimension 
Standards  (ADS)  code  letters  for  more 
than  1,300  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspap¬ 
ers  will  be  published  in  the  1976  edition 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book.  The  responding  newspapers, 
representing  more  than  95%  of  total  daily 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  current  data  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  (NAB).  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  tables  in  the  E&P  Year 
Book  is  with  permission  of  NAB. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dimension  Standards  (ADS),  the  ta¬ 
bles  to  be  included  in  the  Year  Book  will 
also  show  for  each  of  the  1 ,321  newspap¬ 
ers;  columns  per  page;  column  width  in 
both  inches  and  picas;  points  between 
columns,  page  makeup  width,  printed 
width  in  inches;  paper  size  including 
both  width  and  depth;  printing  process 
(offset,  hot  metal  composition  stereo, 
photocomposition  direct  printing,  or 
photocomposition  pattern  plate/stereo); 
materials  preferred  (screened  print, 
scotch  print,  repro  proof,  original  plate, 
plastic  plate,  baked  mat,  original  art  or 
film  negative);  number  of  agate  lines  per 
page;  and  maximum  folded  size  for  pre¬ 
prints  accepted. 

The  ADS  symbols,  featuring  six  bold 
gothic  letters,  from  A  to  F,  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  gasoline  rationing 
windshield  stickers  used  during  World 
War  11. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  chairman 
of  the  ANPA  Format  Committee,  has 
urged  that  newspapers  use  the  approp¬ 
riate  identifying  ADS  logo  as  a  routine  in 


ads  I 


all  promotion  pieces,  rate  cards,  ad- 
vetisements  and  other  communications 
directed  to  advertisers  or  agencies. 

“As  the  symbol  becomes  universally 
visible,  it  will  sustain  advertisers’ 
awareness  of  ADS  and  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  determination  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  standardization,”  Mr. 
Silha  said. 

Adopt  new  format 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Intel¬ 
ligencer  Journal,  and  Sunday  News 
will  convert  on  March  1  to  a  new  for¬ 
mat,  with  news  in  six  columns  and 
ROP  display  ads  in  nine  columns. 
Classified  pages  will  have  a  10  column 
format.  Tabloid  size  will  be  7  columns. 

• 

Sponsoring  tv  shows 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  sponsoring 
three  hour-long  television  documentaries 
on  the  pioneer  days  of  America’s  trans¬ 
portation  in  celebration  of  their  75th  an¬ 
niversary  and  the  Bicentennial. 
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Sears  wants 
full-page  ads 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  there  is  some  good  news  for 
newspapers  with  Sears  stores  located  in 
their  city: 

“As  you  may  know,  your  Sears  stores 
just  received  a  new  set  of  newspaper  ads 
in  the  monthly  package  for  February. 
This  new  ‘expanded  modular’  ad  system, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  their  field 
people  is  designed  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  have  had  with  differing  news¬ 
paper  formats  and  sizes.  We  think  this  is 
great  news  for  our  business,  especially 
since  Sears  is  simultaneously  urging  their 
stores  to  run  full  pages — as  they  put  it: 

‘.  .  .  Why  is  full  page  advertising  so 
important?  For  three  reasons:  (1)  by 
purchasing  full  pages  of  advertising 
space  you  will  be  less  hampered  by  the 
format  changes  the  newspapers  have 
made  and  will  have  the  freedom  to  build 
the  ads  you  want  to  run;  (2)  many  news¬ 
papers  offer  special  discounts  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  buy  multiple  full  pages  and  by 
doing  so  you  will  save  valuable  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars;  and  (3)  full  page  advertising 
is  dominant  advertising.’ 

• 

Trio  forms  agency 
in  Troy,  Mich. 

Ted  Meredith,  Tom  LoPrete  and 
Patricia  Hillis  have  formed  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  called  Strategic  Com¬ 
munications,  located  in  Troy,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

First  accounts  include  A.M.C.  Inter¬ 
national  Division  (merchandising);  Lear 
Siegler,  Inc.,  General  Seating  Division; 
Michigan  Rivet  Corp.;  several  publica¬ 
tions,  Candy  Marketer,  Candy  & 
Snack  Industry,  and  Automotive  En¬ 
gineering;  National  Measurement  As¬ 
sociation;  and  special  assignments  from 
Ford  Corporate  Advertising  &  Sales 
Promotion  Department  (Car  Buying 
Made  Easier). 

• 

Papers  switch  reps 

Ward-Griffith  Company  started  rep- 
resentationc  of  the  Herald-Mail  News¬ 
papers  {South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  etc.) 
on  February  1,  according  to  Don  Devich, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  of  Ward-Griffith, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Former  representative 
was  Branham  Company. 

• 

Drops  catalog 

The  decision  by  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 
to  withdraw  from  catalogue  sales  this 
year  will  cost  Southam  about  $12  mill¬ 
ion  annually  in  catalogue  printing  re¬ 
venues,  the  company  disclosed. 
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LINE-UP — Berkley-Small's  annual  week-long  sales  meeting  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
recently,  featured  a  panel  of  news  executives  (left  to  right):  Robert 
Hartmann,  business  manager,  Cleveland  Press.;  Walter  Pearson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  circulation  development,  Dayton  Newspapers;  Robert  Hendrich,  presi¬ 
dent,  Berkley-Small;  Robert  Metz,  president,  and  editor.  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association;  Charles  Willison,  sales  manager,  Berkley-Small;  Ellis 
Knowles,  circulation  director.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Newspapers;  Tom  Sherrill, 
circulation  director,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Citizen  Journal;  and 
William  Heasley,  director  of  circulation,  Panax  Corp.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Demographic  zone 
distribution  test 

Demographic  distribution  of  preprints 
has  been  started  by  the  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Circulation  director  Donald  B.  Towles 
said  that  unduplicated  weekday  distribu¬ 
tion  of  advertising  preprints  was  made  in 
14  separate  demographic  zones  in  Louis¬ 
ville  as  a  starter. 

Using  demographic  breakdowns  and 
maps,  the  newspapers  distributed  93,000 
preprints  offering  a  special  subscription 
to  Time  magazine.  In  addition,  carriers 
delivered  the  preprint  to  non-newspaper 
subscribers  in  3  of  the  demographic 
areas. 

For  several  years  the  Louisville  papers 
have  delivered  preprints  by  geographic 
zones.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
made  by  demographic  areas.  One  of  the 
purposes  was  to  test  effectiveness  of 
demographic  zone  distribution. 

The  preprint  was  included  in  a  package 
of  advertising  preprints  from  4  Louisville 
advertisers.  Other  preprints  were  deliv¬ 
ered  on  a  geographic  basis  by  zip  code 
zones. 

As  a  result  of  the  joint  demographic- 
geographic  delivery,  37  separate  combi¬ 
nations  of  preprints  were  delivered  with 
the  afternoon  Louisville  Times.  The 
morning  Courier-Journal  has  33  separate 
combinations. 

Some  newspaper  trucks  had  as  many 
as  17  different  preprint  packages  for  de¬ 
livery  to  carriers. 

Logistical  support  from  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  department  was  required  by  the 
circulation  department,  which  coordi¬ 
nated  the  project  with  support  from  the 
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mail  room  and  transportation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Towles  said  the  project  required  2 
months  of  advance  planning. 

Newspaper  dealers 
set  scholar  funds 

The  Newspaper  Distributor's  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  has  offered  5  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $500  each  to  newspaper  delivery 
personnel  who  deliver  for  members  of 
the  association. 

Scholarship  winners  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  competitive  aptitude  test, 
with  additional  points  awarded  for  length 
of  carrier  service.  The  cash  awards  may 
be  applied  as  tuition  or  expense  in  any 
school  of  engineering,  medicine,  law, 
liberal  arts,  trade  school,  or  any  college 
of  higher  education.  The  awards  are 
granted  in  June  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Eligibility  requires  that  a  carrier  must 
have  delivered  for  a  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  continuously  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  high  school  graduation.  En¬ 
trants  must  be  in  the  final  year  of  high 
school,  and  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 

• 

Buys  Cape  Cod  weekly 

Duane  A.  Steele,  former  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin  and  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  reporter,  has  purchased 
the  Provincetown  (Mass.)  Advocate, 
106-year-old  weekly  newspaper,  from 
Daniel  Boynton  for  an  undisclosed 
sum.  Boynton  had  owned  the  news¬ 
paper  since  early  1974. 


USPA,  ABC  agree 
to  audit  plan 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
whereby  the  USPS  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  audit  reports  of  ABC  as  the  annual 
verification  of  circulation  required  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  go  into 
effect  as  soon  as  it  is  approved  by  the 
ABC  board  of  directors,  which  will  con¬ 
sider  it  at  an  early  March  meeting. 

ABC  first  proposed  the  joint  audit  in 
July  1972.  Postal  representatives  accom¬ 
panied  ABC  auditors  on  their  assign¬ 
ments  and  brought  back  a  favorable  re¬ 
port. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  ABC 
would  inform  the  USPS  Office  of  Mail 
Classification  (OMC)  of  its  audit 
schedule.  OMC  would  then  notify  the 
postmasters  concerned.  The  ABC  au¬ 
ditors  would  subsequently  contact  the 
postmaster  to  determine  which  USPS 
form  the  postmaster  wants  audited. 

The  cost  of  verification  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  USPS  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  audit  hours  required  by 
ABC  auditors.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
verification  would  take  from  one  to  four 
additional  audit  hours.  Charges  for  the 
time  would  be  included  in  the  ABC  audit 
charge. 

• 

New  collection 
plan  at  Alton 

Monthly  payment  based  on  monthly 
average  for  the  year,  not  on  the  actual 
number  of  deliveries  in  the  particular 
month,  has  been  installed  as  a  carrier 
boy  collection  system  by  the  Alton  (111.) 
Telegraph.  The  plan  was  put  in  effect  the 
last  week  in  January. 

A  $3.90  monthly  payment  is  based  on 
monthly  average  for  the  year,  explains 
an  advertisement  in  the  Telegraph. 

The  system  was  launched  by  carriers 
calling  on  subscribers  to  collect  for  the 
past  2  weeks  in  January  in  order  to  bring 
his  accounts  up-to-date  prior  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  regular  monthly  collection. 

The  following  week  he  began  regular 
monthly  by  collecting  for  February  de¬ 
livery.  Collections  thereafter  will  be 
made  on  the  last  week  of  each  month  for 
the  following  month’s  delivery. 

The  ad  urged  payment  by  check,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  carrier  and  said  that  by  paying 
$3.90  each  month  the  nuisance  of  finding 
and  making  change,  and  keeping  records 
of  weekly  transactions  will  be  ended. 

The  carrier  too  will  “appreciate  40 
fewer  collections  each  year  and  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  daily 
delivery,”  the  ad  said. 
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Fred  Russell,  sports  writer  for  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  Tom  Siler,  sports 
writer  for  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel — honored  by  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  at  its  1976 
convention  in  St.  Louis  for  “their  objec¬ 
tive  reporting.”  They  each  received  an 
engraved  watch. 

*  *  * 

J.  R.  Skinner,  previously  an  account 
executive  with  N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  Interna¬ 
tional  in  New  York — appointed  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  the  Piper  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

3jc  sk  * 

Jack  Tyllia,  33.  police  reporter  for  the 
Daliith  Herald  and  News-Trihnne — 
moved  up  to  city  editor,  replacing  Janet 
Burns,  who  rejoins  the  reporting  staff. 

%  ^  ^ 

Dale  Lane,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
San  Jose  News — to  political  editor  for  the 
News  and  San  Jose  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

John  Needham.  31,  UPI’s  reporter  at 
the  United  Nations — to  chief  correspon¬ 
dent  for  South  Asia,  based  in  New  Delhi, 
replacing  Victor  Vanzi.  who  transfers  to 
Hong  Kong,  UPl’s  Asia  division  head¬ 
quarters. 

*  *  ♦ 

Brian  T.  Dewhurst.  news  editor  for  the 
past  10  years  in  UPFs  Sydney,  Australia 
bureau — promoted  to  manager  for  Au¬ 
stralia  and  New  Zealand. 

^  * 

James  F.  Wieck,  31.  UPl  regional  news 
center  editor  in  Boston — transferred  to 
news  editor  for  Missouri-Kansas — 
replacing  Daniel  L.  Taylor,  resigned. 
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Seaboard  names  land 
developer  publisher 

J.  J.  Daniel,  a  director  of  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  ten  years  and,  cur¬ 
rently,  chairman  of  its  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
company. 

Robert  R.  Feagin  who  held  the  title  of 
publisher  was  re-elected  president  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  February  2.  John 
A.  Tucker  was  re-elected  vicepresident 
and  James  L.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer. 

Florida  Publishing  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries, 
Inc.,  publishes  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville  Journal,  St.  Augustine  Re¬ 
cord,  Haiifix  Reporter  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Courier  Journal  at  Crescent  City  and 
Flagler  Tribune  at  Bunnell. 

Daniel’s  grandfather,  also  J.  J.  Daniel, 
was  the  first  publisher  of  Florida  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  1887. 

Feagin,  who  joined  the  company  as  a 
vicepresident  in  1%1 ,  has  been  president 
since  July  1,  1966.  “It  gives  me  a  great 
feeling  to  know  as  I  look  ahead  to  retire¬ 
ment  down  the  road  that  a  business  and 
civic  leader  of  such  distinction  as  J.  J. 
Daniel  will  be  at  this  company's  helm,” 
Feagin  said. 

Daniel  said  he  is  resigning  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Stockton,  Whatley, 
Davin  &  Company.  He  has  been  chief 
executive  of  SWD  since  1960  and  has 
seen  it  become  one  of  the  nation's  lead¬ 
ing  mortgage  banking  and  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  companies. 

Daniel  is  a  Jacksonville  native  and  has 
been  prominent  in  business  and  com¬ 
munity  endeavors. 


PARK 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


A.  Richard  Allen,  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager — named  classified 
manager  of  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  succeeding  George  McCauslin, 
who  died  October  9. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  Cure,  formerly  regional  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
Cincinnati — joined  the  ad  sales  staff  of 
Southern  Living’s  Atlanta  officer. 


150  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 10036 


J.  J.  Daniel 

C.  E.  Phillips,  publisher,  Santa  Paula 
{C'dhf.)  Daily  Chronicle — retiring  after  53 
years  in  the  business  which  started  as 
classified  salesman  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item.  Barry  H.  Scripps  succeeded 
Phillips  as  publisher.  Scripps  also  be¬ 
comes  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

March  Meltzer,  editor.  Blue  Island 
(111.)  Sun-Standard — given  a  plaque  by 
local  Archdiocesan  Committee  on  Pov¬ 
erty  unit  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  need 
for  a  free  trade  zone  in  the  area  that  is 
credited  with  bringing  the  zone  and  more 
jobs  into  the  harbor  area. 

*  %  )k 

Gary  Olson  former  editor  of  the  Pa.x- 
ton  (111.)  Daily  Record  (1969-1974)— 
named  public  information  officer  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting 
Center  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

^  Hfi  tia 

William  D.  Hoeeman,  retail  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman — promoted  to  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  and  Lynn 
Molitor — to  assistant  display  advertising 
manager. 

• 

New  E&P  ad  reps 

Two  advertising  representatives  have 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  editor  &  pcb- 
lisher.  Kelly  Caloia  and  Harold  L.  Mick. 
Caloia  formerly  was  with  the  advertising 
department  of  R.  H.  Donnelley  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mick,  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University  School  of  Business, 
was  previously  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  department. 
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Dolores  J.  Doudera,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Hartford  Courant  president  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Downes — promoted  to  assistant 
secretary  of  the  company  by  the  board  of 
directors.  Doudera  is  the  first  woman  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  newspaper’s  corporate  his¬ 
tory.  The  paper  was  established  in  1764. 

Jjc  5(£  * 

Vincent  Fusco — promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News. 


Phil  McLeod.  32,  publisher  of  the 
Truro  (N.S.)  News — resigned,  effective 
March  15  to  join  the  Toronto  Star  in  the 
editorial  department. 


Nick  Poulos.  financial  columnist  and 
former  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune — joined  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
press  relations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Luther  Adkins,  49,  director  of  person¬ 
nel  and  industrial  relations  for  Carter 
Publications  since  1969 — to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Dick 
Thomas  E.  Coolidge,  21,  who  recently  Holsinger.  43,  controller  since  1965 — to 

completed  course  work  requirements  for  treasurer;  Dick  Bibb.  50,  Carter  Publica- 
a  degree  with  a  major  in  public  relations  tions  budget  and  cost  control  manager 
at  the  S.  1.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  since  1963 — to  Star-Telegram  controller; 

Communications,  Syracuse,  N.Y. —  Eric  Hansen.  47 — from  manager  to  direc- 

joined  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  tor  of  research  and  development. 

Co.,  owned  by  Newhouse  newspapers, 
as  assistant  community  relations  direc¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Peter  Brown,  former  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  reporter,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  executive  assistant  to  San  Diego 
County  Supervisor  Jim  Bates — named 
editor  of  Viva,  the  Sunday  supplement  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican. 


HIGHEST  AWARD — For  developing 
strong  links  between  DPI  and 
Deutsche  Presses-Agentur,  the  West 
German  news  agency,  Rod  Beaton, 
president  of  UPl,  was  awarded  the 
Commander's  Cross  of  the  German 
Order  of  Merit.  The  country's  highest 
award  to  foreign  civilians  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Beaton  in  New  York  by 
Werner  Lingerer,  (left).  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral. 


Robert  G.  Schultz 


Chicago  Daily  News 
names  a  metro  editor 


Four  major  editorial  staff  changes,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  were  announced  by 
Chicago  Daily  News  editor  Daryl  M. 
Feldmeir. 

City  editor  Robert  G.  Schultz  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  post  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Kent  Bernhard,  now  Saturday  editor. 

George  Harmon,  first  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  business 
and  financial  editor  succeeding  Dick 
Griffin,  who  returned  to  full-time  writ¬ 
ing.  He  will  report  on  business  and  pro¬ 
file  financial  personalities. 

Schultz,  as  metro  editor,  will  retain 
overall  supervision  of  the  city  room  staff, 
while  Bernhard  will  be  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  operation. 

Feldmeir  said,  in  announcing  Schultz's 
promotion:  “We  are  preparing  to  enter 
into  a  period  of  dramatic  change  in  the 
method  by  which  we  edit  the  newspaper 
using  electronic  editing  processes.  This 
requires  (for  the  cityside  staff)  planning 
for  the  organization  of  the  staff,  creation 
of  a  newsroom,  and  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  new  techniques.” 


Richard  R.  Paynter.  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 
— promoted  to  general  manager. 
Fred  W.  Weber  H,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager — promoted  to  circulation 
manager.  Carl  L.  Weber,  foreman  of  the 
press-platemaking  department — 

promoted  to  production  manager.  Fred 
W.  Weber,  circulation  director — retired. 


Tim  Alldridge.  retail  salesman,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  San  Jose  News — 
named  circulation  sales  and  marketing 
manager  for  the  two  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers. 


Don  C.  Smith,  copy  editor.  Palm 
Springs  Desert  Sun — promoted  to  city 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Clark  Hill,  controller  of  Army  Times 
Publisher  Co. — moved  up  to  treasurer, 
Robert  Witte,  vicepresident  for  corpo-  replacing  William  H.  Norris,  retired, 
rate  development  for  the  Minneapolis  • 

S,ar  and  Tribune  Company-lo  work  BallantinC  appOlntCd 
With  his  wife  m  social  welfare  and  chan- 

table  projects  in  Minneapolis.  Worcester  ad  director 

Thnmaccnn  tft  MF  Robert  C.  Ballantine,  40,  retail  adver- 

I  liuiliaasuil  mt.  manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 

of  Washington  bureau  Telegram  &  Gazette,  has  been  named 

^  advertising  director  of  the  newspapers. 

Dan  K.  Thomasson,  42,  has  been  Ballantine,  who  joined  the  newspapers 
named  managing  editor  of  the  in  1954,  succeeds  John  W.  Reeves,  who 
Washington  bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  died  last  month  while  attending  the  In- 
Newspapers.  Thomasson,  who  has  been  ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
bureau  assistant  managing  editor  in  Executives  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
charge  of  investigative  reporting,  sue-  Leland  J.  Adams,  vicepresident  for 
ceeds  Milton  Britten,  recently  named  business  administration,  said  Ballantine 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a  will  continue  to  serve  as  head  of  retail 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  advertising. 
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10-YEAR  STUDY  REVEALS: 


Circulation  increase  despite 
higher  subscription  rates 


By  Jeff  Clark 

Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb  even  when  subscription 
rates  were  increased  in  1 42  (59.4%)  of 
the  239  cases  found  in  a  national,  10-year 
study  of  subscription  rate  increases. 

Circulation  dropped  in  94  (39.3%)  of 
the  instances  when  subscription  rates 
were  increased. 

No  change  in  circulation  was  reported 
in  3  (0.1%)  of  the  instances  where  rates 
were  increased. 

Using  1965  as  the  data-base  year,  all 
subscription  price  increases  were  noted 
for  the  following  nine  years,  through 
1974,  in  a  national  sample  of  202  news¬ 
papers.  Randomness  of  the  sample  was 
obtained  by  taking  every  eighth  news¬ 
paper  listed  in  the  1975  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK. 


(Jeff  Clark  is  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.) 


Newspapers  selected  for  the  sample 
then  were  stratified  into  five  categories 
based  on  circulation  size.  Category  1, 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  100,000 
or  more,  had  18  newspapers.  Category 
II,  newspapers  of  50,000  through  99,999 
circulation,  had  15  newspapers.  Cate¬ 
gory  III,  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
25,000  through  49,999,  had  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  Category  IV,  newspapers  of  10,000 
through  24.999  circulation,  had  61  news¬ 
papers.  Category  V,  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  less  than  10,000,  had  78 
newspapers. 

In  order  to  have  a  standard  price  unit, 
the  data,  all  developed  from  information 
contained  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Year¬ 
books,  are  based  on  the  price  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  weekday  newspaper.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  weekly  subscription  rates  were 
not  shown.  Also,  weekly  subscription 
rates  were  not  based  on  a  standard 
number  of  newspaper  issues  since  in 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  price  changes  in  newspapers 
(indisidual  weekday  copies) 
by  year 


some  instances  the  rate  would  include 
Sunday  and/or  Saturday  issues  and  in 
other  instances  such  issues  were  not  in¬ 
cluded.  Thus,  the  price  of  the  individual, 
weekday  newspaper  was  used. 

It  seems  a  reasonably  safe  assumption 
that  a  very  close  positive  correlation 
exists  between  price  increases  in  indi¬ 
vidual  copies  of  a  newspaper  and  in¬ 
creases  in  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
subscription  rates.  The  use  of  a  price  unit 
larger  than  that  of  an  individual  copy  of  a 
newspaper  would  show  smaller  percen¬ 
tages  of  increase  in  subscription  rates  but 
would  not  affect  the  data  concerning 
changes  in  circulation. 

In  four  of  the  circulation-size 
categories  the  first  15C  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  in  1970.  Category  III  had  one 
newspaper  priced  at  20C  in  1965.  In  1970 
this  publication  increased  its  price  to 
25c.  Two  additional  newspapers  in 
Category  III  went  to  20C  in  price  in  1970. 
In  1974  all  newspapers  in  all  categories 
were  priced  at  either  10  or  15C  except  in 
Category  III  which  had  1  newspaper  ai 
25c,  2  newspapers  at  20C.  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  priced  at  10  or  15C. 

Only  9  newspapers  in  the  sample  of 
202  made  price  increases  in  1972.  Twelve 
changes  were  made  in  1969,  15  were 
made  in  1971,  and  17  were  made  in  1973. 
The  impact  of  the  nation's  economic  in¬ 
flation  is  seen  clearly  by  the  number  of 
price  increases  made  in  1974.  During  that 
year  79  increases  were  made  which  ac¬ 
count  for  33.1%  of  all  the  price  increases 
made  from  1%5  through  1974.  (See  Table 
I) 

As  anticipated.  Category  V  with  the 
largest  number  of  newspapers  had  the 
largest  number  of  price  increases.  Also, 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  cir¬ 
culations  in  this  category,  the  percentage 
range  of  circulation  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  fluctuates  considerably  more 
than  in  the  categories  where  circulation 
sizes  are  larger.  (See  Table  II) 


The  data  support  the  thesis  that  the 
larger  circulation  a  newspaper  has,  the 
more  likely  that  paper  is  to  have  a  de¬ 
crease  in  circulation  if  its  subscription 
rate  is  increased.  The  figures  found  in 
Table  II  indicate  a  negative  correlation 
may  exist  between  circulation  size  of  a 
newspaper  and  an  increase  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate.  Only  in  the  three  categories  of 
newspapers  with  smaller  circulation 
sizes  does  the  number  of  increases  in 
circulation  exceed  the  number  of  de¬ 
creases  in  circulation  when  subscription 
rates  are  increased. 

Also  in  relation  to  newspapers  in 
Categories  111,  IV,  and  V,  the  data  ap¬ 
pear  fo  support  the  idea  that  newspaper 
reading  is  a  habit  which  is  continued  in  a 
majority  of  cases  despite  increases  in 
subscription  rates. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  news¬ 
papers  do  not  increase  subscription  rates 
until  inflated  production  costs  require 
such  action.  Some  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  rely  entirely  on  advertising  re¬ 
venues  to  meet  rising  production  costs. 
Twenty-five  newspapers  in  the  sample 
did  not  increase  subscription  rates  during 
the  entire  period  studied. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  point  of  diminish- . 
ing  return  in  increasing  subscription 
rates,  but  this  point  apparently  has  not 
been  reached  by  most  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  by  newspap¬ 
ers  with  circulations  of  less  than  50,000. 

• 

3,500  attend  ribbon 
cutting  cremonies 

A  crowd  estimated  at  3,500  turned  out 
for  dedication  and  grand  opening  of  the 
Plainview  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald’s  new 
contemporary  Spanish  building  Sunday, 
January  25.  The  plant  utilizes  offset- 
photocomposition  and  features  all  new 
equipment  and  furnishings. 

Mrs.  James  N.  Allison  of  Midland, 
mother  of  publisher  Jim  Allison  Jr.  cut 
the  Bicentennial  ribbon.  The  publisher; 
James  B.  Oswald,  general  manager;  and 
Jim  Servatius,  editor,  along  with 
employes  of  the  Herald,  were  on  hand  to 
greet  guests  and  guide  them  through  the 
building. 

Guests  were  served  from  a  catered 
buffet  and  organ  and  accordian  music 
was  provided  throughout  the  day. 


TABLE  II 


Year 

Categor>  Catesor> 

1  11 

Catef>or\ 

111 

Category  Category  Total 

IV  '  V 

%  of 

Total 

Changes  in  circulation  sizes  when  subscription  rates  change 

1966 

3 

3 

5 

1%7 

2 

0 

5 

1968 

2 

1 

1 

1969 

1 

0 

1 

1970 

2 

3 

3 

1971 

3 

4 

1 

1972 

0 

0 

1 

1973 

0 

1 

0 

1974 

_ 6 

_ 6 

14 

Totals 

19 

18 

31 

7t  of  total 

changes 

made 

.079 

.075 

.130 

11 

9 

3 
9 

4 

5 
7 

27 

80 

.335 


7 

12 

16 

7 

7 

4 

3 

9 

26 

91 

.381 


30 

29 

12 

24 

16 

12.6 

12.1 

5.0 

10.0 

6.7 

3.8 

7.1 

Category 

No 

Change 

No.  of 
Changes 
w/Circ. 
Increase 

%  Range 
of  Circ. 
Increase 

No.  of 
Changes 
w/Circ. 
Decrease 

^  Range 
of  Circ. 
Decrease 

17 

1 

0 

5 

-s2  to  +  4 

14 

-0.1  to  -  7 

79 

33.1 

11 

0 

8 

-1-0.3  to  -f  4 

10 

-0.7  to  -  9 

2.39 

100.0 

111 

1 

17 

-t-O.I  to  -s  6 

14 

-0.1  to  -  8 

IV 

1 

53 

-fO.2  to  -HI 

2S 

-0.1  to  -  7 

100^; 

V 

Total 

\ 

3 

J9 

142 

■t^O.I  to  -*-25 

94 

-0.1  to  -10 

32 
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Consumer  editor 
uncovers  phony 
beauty  contest 

After  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
U.S.  Postal  Inspectors  by  two  Nashville 
Banner  staffers,  a  Bicentennial  beauty 
queen  contest  has  halted  plans  for  the 
event  and  agreed  to  return  $200  entry 
fees  to  contestants. 

The  postal  inspection  into  the  contest 
started  at  the  urging  of  the  Allegheny 
(Pa.)  County  Consumer  Affairs  Bureau 
which  was  alerted  by  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner's  “Help  Desk"  editor  Ida  Cooney. 
“Help  Desk"  is  the  Banner’s 
consumer-protection  column. 


Mrs.  Cooney  inquired  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  contest  after  Banner 
Lifestyles  feature  writer  Phyllis  White 
ran  a  news  release  (sent  to  400  newspap¬ 
ers)  on  the  contest  and  then  received  an 
inquiry  from  the  Nashville  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  Bicentennial  Coordinator 
as  to  the  contest’s  “official”  Bicenten¬ 
nial  status. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  Michael 
James,  a  1950s  recording  star,  and  two 
suburban  Pittsburgh  women,  Mrs.  Diane 
C.  Holmes,  45,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alison  Kay  Holmes,  22,  under  the  title  of 
Diadem  Enterprises. 

The  Banner  reported  the  contest 
promotion  in  Pittsburgh  had  billed  the 
younger  Mrs.  Holmes  as  the  “Miss 
Pittsburgh-Allegheny  County  Bicenten¬ 


Obituaries  at  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  are  received  by  Ben 
Vance,  chief  obit  writer  for  13  years,  via  two  high-volume  facsimile  units. 
Local  mortuaries  transmit  information  through  facsimile  systems  directly  to 
the  papers  in  accordance  with  a  format  laid  down  by  Vance.  The  Republic 
and  Gazette  still  publish  all  obituaries  and  according  to  Vance  the  papers 
would  need  one  or  two  more  people  working  on  the  desk  if  the  two  facsimile 
units  weren't  in  use.  Copy  from  the  Republic's  Washington  bureau  and  other 
Arizona  cities  is  also  processed  through  the  3M  facsimile  system. 
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nial  Queen,"  even  though  no  contest  had 
ever  been  held. 

The  Banner  also  said  the  pageant,  enti¬ 
tled  “Miss  U.S. A.  Bicentennial  Queen 
Pageant,”  was  not  associated  in  any  with 
official  Bicentennial  activities,  according 
to  Bicentennial  Commission  officials- in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  three  sponsors  agreed  with  the 
Postal  Service  to  stop  using  the  mail 
promotion.  Entry  forms  will  be  stamped 
“Out  of  Business”  and  returned  to  en¬ 
trants. 

The  entry  forms  said,  “The  Miss 
Bicentennial  Queen  Pageant  Division  of 
Diadem  Enterprises  is  a  charitable, 
non-profit  organization  whose  proceeds 
will  benefit  the  handicapped.” 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  said  Diadem 
did  not  register  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion. 

• 

Thrifty  hit  for  not 
refunding  ad  rebates 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  consent  order  against  Thrifty 
Drug  Stores  Co.  for  alleged  violations  of 
co-op  promotion  allowances,  regulated 
under  anti-trust  law. 

The  company,  a  chain  of  450  stores 
operating  in  California  as  well  as  Arizo¬ 
na,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington,  was  charged  with  inducing 
and  receiving  promotional  allowances 
not  available  to  other  competitors.  In 
1974,  the  company  collected  over  $2  mil¬ 
lion  from  supplies  in  payments,  services 
and  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  said  Thrifty  “in¬ 
duced  and  received  from  participating 
suppliers  payments  that  exceeded  the 
expenses  it  incurred  in  operating  promo¬ 
tional  programs.  During  fiscal  1974, 
these  overpayments  exceeded  $900,- 
000.” 

Also,  in  connection  with  cooperative 
advertising  placed  in  newspapers,  the 
FTC  said  the  drug  chain  received  rebates 
which  it  did  not  refund  to  suppliers. 

In  the  consent  order.  Thrifty  does  not 
admit  to  guilt  but  promises  to  avoid  any 
actions  which  may  lead  to  a  violation,  a 
penalty  of  $10,000  is  carried  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  violation. 


“Status  Quotes”  is 
new  Amory  column 

“Status  Quotes” — which  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  describes  as  its 
new  people-are-funny  column — was 
launched  this  week.  For  the  column,  so¬ 
cial  historian  and  author  Cleveland 
Amory  is  gathering  anecdotes  and  comic 
quotes  to  provide  readers  with  glimpses 
into  thoughts  and  lifestyles  of  the  fam¬ 
ous. 
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Beach  locks  up 

another  freedom 

for  the  press 

Pushbutton  on-cylinder  plate 
lock-up  system  revealed. 


Web-width  changes  1  ' 
eased,  made  more  \ 
fleiuhle.  All  lock-up 

width  changes  made  ^ 
in-house,  overtime  Ic 

saved.  1 ^ 

The  times  are  right  for  1 

the  Beach  on-cylinder  I 
plate  lock-up  system. 
Sizes  are  changing*  I 
,  Equipment  is  changing.  | 
This  system  accom¬ 
modates  both.  And  the 
Beach  system  is  right  for 
the  times — it’s  simple, 
low-cost,  unconditionally 
guaranteed,  accepted 
1  worldwide,  maintained 

^  by  company  staff. 


detent  nelmse  bar 


CYLINDER 

mounted 

LOCK-I^ 


CYLINDER 

mounted 

lock-w> 

BAR 


The  Beach  System 
is  working. 

Over  70,000  saddle  custom¬ 
ers  worldwide.  Complete 
line  of  saddles  and  plate 
make-up  equipment  offered 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Field 
technical  staff  for  after-sale 
service. 


Jogging  eliminated. 
Cylinders  unmoved. 
Reversible  for  color. 
Unload  with  simple 
I  snap -out  tool. 

Five-year  guarantee. 

The  Beach  on-cylinder 
plate  lock-up  system  pro¬ 
vides  positive,  easy,  auto¬ 
matic  button-lock  load¬ 
ing,  snap-out  unloading, 
complete  in-house  refit¬ 
ting.  The  diagrams  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain,  but 
?  you’re  encouraged  to 

^  contact  us  direct  for  a 

J  complete  orientation. 


graphic  arts  division 


15602  CONTAINER  LANE, 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA  92649 

(7I4)  898-5515 
(213)598-5548 
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Newspaper  group  designs 
electronic  copy  system 


One  Systems  Inc.  of  Oceanside,  ac 
California  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Howard  Publications  has  designed,  in¬ 
stalled  and  sold  to  date,  eleven  electronic 
production  systems  for  newspapers.  pr 

The  management  of  Howard  Publica-  re 

tions  in  1974  directed  Dick  Allen,  then  cl 
production  director  of  the  organization  m 
and  now  president  of  One  Systems,  to  sj 
search  out  an  electronic  copy  processing  is 
system  (ECPS)  that  was  low-priced  and  ec 
met  criteria  for  return  on  investment.  m 
Allen  was  not  successful  in  the  en-  it 
deavour  and  after  further  corporate  m 
study  a  decision  was  made  to  develop  te 
in-house  an  ECPS  under  Allen’s  direc-  b: 
tion  and  using  the  services  of  the  news-  ct 
paper  consultant.  Collier  Elliott.  fi 

The  Oceanside  (Cahf.)  Blade-Tribune,  gi 

a  Howard  paper  with  24,000  evening  and 
Sunday  circulation,  became  the  pilot  site  te 
for  the  new  system.  Staff  members  aided  rr 
Allen  and  Elliott  in  the  design  and  de-  re 
velopment  of  a  system  based  on  proven  tl 
newspaper  production  methods.  This  ef-  0 
fort  was  coupled  with  the  ideas  and  de-  pi 
sires  of  other  newsroom  and  classified  P' 
personnel. 

One  Systems  onyiine 

In  February  of  1975  the  ECPS  went  tl 
on/line  and  the  modular  19  video  display  s; 
terminal  system,  dubbed  ONE  SYS-  ai 
TEMS,  at  a  cost  of  $185,000  including  c 
spares,  performed  according  to  design.  p 
Howard  management  elected  not  to 
publicize  One  Systems  until  several  sys-  t( 
terns  were  installed  and  operating  sue-  d 
cessfully.  Five  systems  with  varying  op-  tl 
tions  (VDTs  and  programs)  are  up  and 
running  with  the  sixth  being  installed  si 
presently  at  Howard’s  Hammond  (Ind.)  ti 
Times.  This  system  will  have  40  VDTs  2 
on/line.  (E&P  will  detail  the  installation  si 
in  a  future  issue.)  The  other  installations  d 
and  future  sites  are:  Mount  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Skagit  Valley  Herald;  Casper  n 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune;  Roswell  (N.M.)  h 
Daily  Record;  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun;  n 
Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times;  1 
Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen  Advertiser;  Mat-  \ 
toon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette;  Twin  Falls  (( 
(Idaho)  Times-News;  and  the  Carlisle  a 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel.  h 

One  Systems  has  a  32K  mini-computer  a 
from  Computer  Automation  at  the  focal 
point  of  the  design  with  video  display  a 
terminals  from  Omron  and  disk  control-  a 
lers  and  drives  from  Pertec.  These  ti 

hardware  items  are  all  from  well  estab-  h 
lished  West  Coast  firms.  t! 

Programs  are  written  in  Assembler  b 

Language  with  emphasis  on  accomplish¬ 
ing  individual  newspaper  procedures  and 
with  enough  latitude  to  permit  newspap¬ 
ers  at  a  later  date  to  change  programs  or  c 
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add  to  the  electronic  configuration. 


Spare  equipment 

Both  the  hardware  and  software  ap¬ 
proaches  encompass  system  factors  of 
reliability,  speed,  ease  of  operation,  disk 
character  capacities  of  5,  10  and  20 
million — or  up  to  300  million,  maximum 
system  throughput,  and  backup.  Backup 
is  accomplished  by  including  spare 
equipment  at  reduced  prices  so  that  the 
main  electronics  of  the  computer  system 
itself  are  in-house  at  all  times.  This 
means  there  is  backup  for  the  CPU,  in¬ 
terfaces,  disk  system  and  the  32K  mini  is 
backed  up  with  an  8K  mini.  A  training 
center  is  located  at  Oceanside  and  the 
firm  also  has  a  service  agreement  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  Blade-Tribune  there  are  thir¬ 
teen  video  terminals  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  with  twelve  VDTs  distributed  to 
reporters,  editors  and  stringers  to  handle 
the  copy  for  the  200  page  per  week  daily. 
One  VDT  is  allocated  for  wire  service 
proofreading  and  input  of  some  corres¬ 
pondence  copy. 

The  software  design  for  the  newsroom 
and  the  classified  department  was  de¬ 
signed  by  newspaper  people  and  stresses 
the  nuances  of  newspaper  copy  handling 
systems.  The  Omron  VDT  has  37  keys  in 
addition  to  the  standard  keyboard  and 
can  be  mastered  within  hours  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  typist. 

The  simplicity  of  the  system  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  local  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  without  supervision,  put  copy 
through  the  ECPS  each  week. 

Five  VDTs  are  assigned  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  to  capture  liner  adver¬ 
tising  and  this  approach  has  resulted  in  a 
20%  gain  in  sales  time.  The  classified 
section  averages  about  four  pages  per 
day. 

The  Oceanside  operation  has  one  32K 
mini-computer  (with  an  8K  backup) 
handling  UPl  news  wires,  as  well  as  all 
news  and  classified  input  and  output. 
The  configuration  includes  two  on/line 
Videosetter  Ils,  and  an  ACM  9000 
(Compugraphic)  for  headlines.  Display 
advertising,  both  retail  and  classified,  is 
handled  by  an  ACM  9000  located  in  the 
assembly  department. 

The  Blade-Tribune  has  established  an 
assembly  department  with  five  full  time 
and  three  part-time  personnel.  The  total 
time  per  week  is  230.5  hours,  or  1.3  man 
hours  per  page.  Prior  to  One  Systems, 
the  man  hours  per  page  were  averaging 
between  2.1  and  2.3. 

Assembly  concept 

Under  the  assembly  department  con¬ 
cept  copy  is  sent  on  a  complete  page 


Pl3nt  • 
equipment 
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basis  from  storage  to  the  phototypesetter 
for  H&J  and  output.  Headlines  are  hand¬ 
led  separately  but  also  on  a  full  page 
basis.  Present  software  does  not  provide 
for  H&J  but  new  programs  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  shortly  will  have  this  composition 
feature.  When  the  assembly  area  re¬ 
ceives  the  copy  and  the  headlines  on  a 
full  page  basis  then  the  material  is 
checked  against  the  page  dummy  and  the 
full  page  is  pasted-down. 

Classified  deadlines  permit  typesetting 
of  the  section  on  off-hours  when  the 
news  department  is  not  active.  The  pro¬ 
gram  processes  four  pages  of  classified 
through  one  typesetter  in  about  eight 
minutes. 

Howard  Publications  is  probably  the 
only  newspaper  organization  to  design 
and  sell  an  electronic  copy  processing 
system.  After  observing  the  results  from 
the  pilot  site  and  recognizing  that  criteria 
for  return  on  investment  could  be  at¬ 
tained,  One  Systems  Inc.,  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  a  number  of  VDT  configurations  and 
a  20  VDT  system  with  one  32K  compu¬ 
ter;  two  10  million  character  disk  drives 
storing  redundantly;  one  200  line  per  min¬ 
ute  printer;  interfacing  for  two  typeset¬ 
ters;  one  wire  service  line;  utility  equip¬ 
ment;  cables  and  enclosures  with  3920 
character  VDTs  and  conductive  matting 
for  floor  and  recommended  spares  for 
$193,620.  A  10  VDT  system  with  some  of 
the  foregoing  equipment  sells  for 
$127,770. 


Direct  lithography 
at  4  newspapers 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Eastern  edi¬ 
tion)  and  the  Montreal  La  Presse  are 
among  4  newspapers  that  recently 
purchased  Dahlgren  Dampening  Systems 
to  convert  to  direct  lithography. 

The  system  at  Montreal  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  32  Goss  Mark  1  printing  units 
and  24  color  cylinders.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  at  White  Oaks,  Md.  is  run  on 
6  Goss  Mark  II  units. 

Others  are  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  (8  Wood  units  and  one  color  cy¬ 
linder),  and  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  &  New  Era  (8  Hoe  color 
convertible  printing  units,  a  Hoe  Color- 
matic  and  3  color  cylinders). 

The  conversions  are  slated  for  comple¬ 
tion  by  mid-June.  Harvey  Dahlgren,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Dallas  based  printing 
machinery  company,  said  all  conver¬ 
sions  will  be  complete,  adding  that 
Dahlgren  has  designed  and  built  about 
20,000  continuous  duty  dampening  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  past  13  years. 
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America  East  to  have  31  exhibitors 


By  Shandy  Hill 

G.  Richard  Dew,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  general 
manager,  fixed  an  amused  eye  on  his 
America  East  Newspaper  Production 
Conference  colleagues. 

“I'm  going  to  show  you  something  you 
never  saw  before  and  never  will  see 
again,”  he  said  with  an  impish  smile. 

He  reached  into  a  coat  pocket,  pulled 
out  a  peanut  and  held  it  well  forward  so 
all  his  helpers  could  see.  Then  he 
cracked  the  shell.  He  pressed  the  kernel 
between  thumb  and  forefinger,  suddenly 
popped  it  into  his  mouth.  He  chewed 
vigorously,  swallowed  with  an  exagger¬ 
ated  gulp. 

Sort  of  triumphantly,  he  repeated 
“You  never  saw  it  before  and  you’ll 
never  see  it  again!” 

What  this  lead  had  to  do  with  the 
.America  East  Newspaper  Production 
Conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  March  24, 
25  and  26,  was  not  fanciful. 

It  wasn’t  designed  merely  to  catch  the 
eye.  Or  to  indicate  production  persons 
never  will  see  mechanical  equipment  so 
advanced  as  never  to  have  been  unveiled 
before.  Or  that  executives  never  will  see 
the  like  of  it  again. 

But  all  this  is  in  the  hopper,  for  Dew 
and  his  cohorts  have  assembled  the  most 
ambitious  production  conference  in  the 
East — and  actually  is  taking  in  all  of  the 
East  for  this  gigantic  production. 

DiLitho  users  face 
added  cylinder  care 

Newspapers  when  converting  to  the 
DiLitho  method  of  printing  must  cop- 
perize  cylinders  using  one  of  several 
techniques.  Cylinders  can  either  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press  and  copperized  or 
the  work  can  be  done  while  the  cylinder 
is  on  the  press. 

Although  bench  marks  have  not  been 
established  for  the  life  of  the  copperized 
cylinders,  one  industry  opinion  states 
that  two  thousandths  of  an  inch  of  cop¬ 
per  on  a  cylinder  will  last  three  or  more 
years.  Another  opinion  states  one  year  of 
life  for  every  thousandths  of  an  inch  of 
copper. 

Newspapers  using  the  DiLitho  method 
may  find  in  future  years  that  cylinders 
must  be  copperized  at  varying  intervals. 

Selectronics  Inc.  of  New  York  City 
specializes  in  intermolecular  bonding 
and  has  developed  a  system  for  copperiz- 
ing  newspaper  cylinders.  The  firm  is 
working  with  several  DiLitho  system 
suppliers  and  is  currently  engaged  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  sophisticated  copperiz- 
ing  system.  The  company  also  conducts 
hands-on  training  programs  for  custom- 


For  25  years  Dew  staged  a  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference.  But  after  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  the  event  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  production  executives 
from  20  States  and  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  from  Maine  to  Ohio  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  conference  was  arranged  to  solve 
today’s  newspaper  production  problems 
and  aptly  was  named  “the  problem  sol¬ 
ver.”  The  convention  features  an  array 
of  four  workshops  to  ferret  out  and  solve 
the  problems  of  executives  from  man¬ 
agement  to  mailroom.  Thirty-one 
exhibitors  have  reserved  68  booths  to 
show  the  latest  production  innovations. 

The  conference  begins  Thursday 
morning,  March  25,  with  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  by  John  E.  Leard,  vice  president  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  ends  with  a  dinner  at  the  nearby 
Penn  National  Race  Track  Saturday, 
March  26. 

Social  events  are  on  the  calendar  for 
the  distaff  side  of  the  show. 

Conference  registration  opens  at  1 1 
a.m.  Wednesday,  March  23.  All  inclu¬ 
sive  delegate  package  is  $30;  wives’,  $21. 
Room  reservations  must  be  made  by 
March  10  at  the  Hershey  Motor  Lodge 
and  convention  headquarters.  Registra¬ 
tion  and  program  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Dew  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at 
2717  North  Front  street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17110. 


Dr.  Marv  Rubinstein,  president  of  the 
organization,  indicated  new  bonding 
materials  and  techniques  were  under 
study  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rubinstein  the  cleaning  proc¬ 
ess  which  takes  place  prior  to  copperiz- 
ing  is  critical  along  with  the  power  pak 
unit  used  in  the  copperizing  system. 
Selectronics  has  systems  that  sell  for 
$1,000  to  $10,000. 


Mass,  daily  buys 
third  weekly  paper 

The  Evening  News,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  acquired  the  Blackstone 
Tribune ! Advertiser  on  January  6. 

The  Tribune/Advertiser,  a  7,000- 
circulation  weekly  with  its  office  in 
Whitinsville,  Mass.,  was  sold  by 
l.M.P.  Inc.,  a  Worcester  firm  that  had 
owned  the  paper  for  three  years. 

Joe  Rahal,  advertising  director,  was 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Tribune/ 
Advertiser  by  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Evening  News. 

The  Evening  News  also  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  Webster  and 
Auburn,  Mass. 


Bell  explains 
new  REPEX  system 

Executives  of  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  where  in  New  York  City  last 
week  to  explain  the  communications 
services  that  will  be  available  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  during  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  hour  and  a  half  presentation  in¬ 
cluded  information  and  rates  for  some  of 
the  most  commonly  requested  items  of 
equipment  and  services.  For  the  conven¬ 
tion  Southwestern  Bell  has  developed  a 
specialized  system  called  REPEX  (Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  Exchange 
Service).  The  switching  center  of 
REPEX  will  be  an  electronic  switching 
system  (ESS)  located  in  a  Southwestern 
Bell  central  office.  ESS  has  a  special 
purpose  computer  and  the  system  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  modern  advance¬ 
ment  in  telecommunications  switching. 

The  REPEX  configuration  will  permit 
direct  outward  calling,  direct  inward  cal¬ 
ling,  station  to  station  calling,  automatic 
identified  outward  dialing,  station  re¬ 
strictions,  toll  diversion,  three  way  cal¬ 
ling  and  a  number  of  other  features 
needed  during  a  national  political  con¬ 
vention. 

Rate  structures  for  the  numerous  ser¬ 
vices  were  explained  and  prospective 
customers  (wire  services,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  interested  parties) 
were  requested  to  place  their  equipment 
and  service  orders  early. 

• 

Texas  group  installs 
ad  composition  units 

The  News-Texan,  Inc.  Newspapers,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  corporation, 
is  currently  using  a  three  terminal 
Raycomp-IOO  ad  composition  system 
with  graphic  digitizers  for  the  six  daily 
newspapers  and  one  weekly  paper  in  the 
group. 

The  Texas  papers  are:  Arlington  Daily 
News;  Grand  Prairie  Daily  News;  Hurst 
Mid  Cities  Daily  News;  Irving  Daily 
News;  Garland  Daily  News;  Richardson 
Daily  News;  and  the  Suburban  Weekly. 

The  system  has  been  on  stream  for  the 
last  three  weeks  and  composition  in¬ 
cludes  grocery  advertisements,  classified 
display  ads  and  fashion  advertisements. 
With  the  graphic  digitizer,  dress  ads  are 
traced  and  then  positioned  in  the  proper 
areas.  All  of  the  present  ads  are  going 
through  the  system. 


;  Duct  fire 

The  closing  stocks  editions  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  were  not  printed  February  2 
i  because  of  a  fire  in  the  duct  work  of  the 
I  mailing  room.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
$10,000. 
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LASERITE 

in  the  news . . . 
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Isn’t  it  ironic  that  the  first  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  page  printed  from  an  offset  plate 
produced  by  LASERITE^''''talks  about  saving 
you  dollars.  That’s  what  this  new  process  is 
all  about  —  stretching  your  dollar  and  lower¬ 
ing  your  costs.  Imagine  lower  expenses 
while  maintaining  your  rigorous  require¬ 
ments  for  quality  and  productivity.  Ask  us 

to  prove  it. 


B  3A84U871I  Aj 


B  38844e74A 


The  best 
way 

to  stop  the  dollar 
from  shrinking 
is  to  let  us 
help  you 
stretch  it. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 


The  Daily  Breeze  con  help  you  stret^  eoch  dollar 
to  cover  more  of  the  things  your  fomily  needs 
Watch  our  editonol  cofumm  for  advice  on  good 
food  buys  ond  moneysavmg  homemoking  tips 

Shop  our  ads  corefuily  for  price  ond  vokie  Corrv 
pare  Then  when  you  visit  the  fine  retailers  who 
advertise  with  us  you'jl  find  your  money  goes 
further 

And  the  mfioftonary  pmch  will  hurt  o  little  less 


Yes,  you  guessed  it,  this  was  the  second 
page  printed  from  LASERITE  and  a  dream  is 
coming  true.  In  Irvine,  California,  people 
dedicated  to  provide  you  products  which  will 
save  you  money  and  increase  your 
productivity  are  working  day  and  night  on 
advanced  pre-press  products  similar  to 
LASERITE.  Call  us  or  drop  in  and  discuss 
your  special  needs. 


When  the  Doily  Breeze 
IS  ot  hcjnd, 

you  cwt  do  o  M  better 
than  tilting  at  windmills 


Soncho  Ponza 
would  hove  understood 


LASERITE  is  a  proprietary  concept  in  laser  platemaking  being  used  in  “Lithoiaser”  ■ 
project  between  EOCOM  Corporation  and  Western  Litho  Plate  and  Supply  Company. 


EOCOM  Corporation/ 19722  jamboree  Blvd. /Irvine,  CA  92715/(714)  833-2781 /telex  68-5698 


WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 

ECRM  shipped  its  first  production 
model  of  the  8400  Autokon  Process  Re¬ 
production  System  to  the  Washington 
Post  last  week.  The  camera  produced 
halftones  for  the  Wednesday  edition  two 
hours  after  installation.  The  unit  has  also 
been  used  for  reproportioning  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  According  to  the  Post  the  new 
camera  adds  20%  capacity  to  the  present 
camera  department. 

The  post  also  has  on/stream  the  first 
ECR.M  9100  dual  disk  (4.8  million 
characters  of  storage)  Autowire  system 
which  is  handling  AP  DataStream  (7 
DataStream  plus  Washington  Post/Los 
Angeles)  wires.  Next  week  the  paper  will 
add  a  second  Autowire  to  handle  the  fi¬ 
nancial  DataSpeed  wire  with  copy  going 
on/line  to  an  APS-4  typesetter. 


Hendrix  Electronics  has  sold  a  6500 
Text  Publishing  System  to  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  the 


Journal-Gazette.  The  system  features  27 
VDTs  (model  5700)  working  from  two 
6500  controllers. 

Local  copy  will  be  input  to  the  system 
through  two  scanners  with  wire  service 
copy  being  captured  by  the  6500  system. 

Hendrix  has  also  announced  the  sale  of 
a  21  terminal  6500  Text  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tem  to  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vin¬ 
dicator.  The  paper  has  purchased  two 
6500  systems  with  special  software  to 
produce  a  dual  screen  capability  within 
the  system. 


Computype  has  announced  the  sale  of 
a  five  terminal  system  to  the  Madison 
(S.D.)  Daily  Leader.  The  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  paper  will  have  one  stand 
alone  VDT  and  four  VDTs  on/line  to  a 
CompStar  190  phototypesetter.  The 
VDTs  will  be  used  to  input  copy,  edit, 
update  classified  ads  and  correct  copy. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems  has  sold 
two,  three  terminal  Raycomp-100  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


The  systems  will  be  used  for  composing 
display  advertisements  and  plans  are  to 
have  the  units  in  operation  March  15. 

The  Raycomp-100  system  is  currently 
in  use  at  a  number  of  newspapers  includ¬ 
ing  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free-Press, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  and  the  News-Texan  group 
which  publishes  6  daily  newspapers. 


Berkey  Technical  has  announced  a  new 
web  pmnch  for  their  line  of  registration 
systems.  Punches  are  available  in  either 
single  or  double  page  configurations  with 
pre-press  makeready  time  reduced. 

HH  Hi 

Vandersons  has  announced  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Vandercook  Posi-Proofer 
unit  with  three  major  changes.  Increased 
production  speed  (50%),  improved  venti¬ 
lation  around  paste-up  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  solid  blacks.  Vandersons 
also  markets  a  table-top  non-automatic 
unit  called  the  Posi-Jr. 

%  tk  3|( 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  has  sold  two 
Goss  Metro-readers  and  a  Series  M 
software  package  to  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Times  and  Observer.  The  units 
will  be  programmed  to  recognize  two 
fonts,  OCR  A,  for  locally  generated  new 
copy,  and  Courier  12  for  syndicated 
copy.  Series  M  software  enables  existing 
Metro-reader  users  to  modify  software 
programs. 

♦  *  * 

Optronics  International  has  announced 
a  new  generation  of  computer-oriented 
color  scanning  and  film  “writing”  sys¬ 
tems.  The  new  system  called  Color- 
mation  has  two  units;  a  colorscan  unit 
which  digitizes  color  imagery  and  color- 
write  which  converts  digital  data  into 
color  imagery. 

The  system  enlarges  images  electroni¬ 
cally  without  loss  of  quality  and  automat¬ 
ically  produces  color  separations  and  is 
designed  for  color  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion. 

H/i 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  announced 
the  sale  of  a  Dymo/Xylogics  Copy  Proc¬ 
essing  System  (CPS/720)  to  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Wi.)Free  Press.  The  system  will 
include  two,  duplexed  32K  computers 
with  two  moving  head  and  two  fixed 
head  discs,  providing  up  to  124  million 
characters  of  storage  capacity;  12  CPS/ 
VDTs  (10  in  the  newsroom,  one  in  clas¬ 
sified,  and  one  in  the  composing  room); 
two  press  wire  interfaces,  one  for  AP 
DataStream;  two  tape  readers  and  one 
punch;  a  logging  teletype;  and  line 
printer.  Input  will  come  via  two  optical 
scanners. 
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WIND  UP  THE 


in  news  rooms,  message  ^ 

centers,  or  wherever  you  use 
TWX  or  NCR  thermal  printers 
and  data  terminals. 

This  compact  NCR  automatic  paper  take-up  eliminates  loose 
paper  flowing  onto  the  floor.  Just  plug  it  in  . . .  leave  it  on 
overnight.  It  winds  the  paper  output  automatically . . . 
whenever  the  machine  operates.  Handles  any  size 
paper  up  to  8.7"  wide,  in  rolls  ONLY  $98 
up  to  4.6"  in  diameter.  f.o.b.  ithaca,  n.y. 

For  information  contact  one  of  our  regional  sales  offices 
listed  here: 


NORTHEAST  REGION  SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Adam  Gnall  Russell  L.  Tuverson 

130  Pinebrook  Road  No.  4  Treasure  Lane 

Montville.  N.J.  07045  Treasure  Island.  Fla.  33706 
Tel.  201/334-9620  Tel.  813/360-1668 

Or  write... 


WESTERN  REGION 
Chester  J.  Piott 
4646  Conchita  Way 
Tarzana.  Calif.  91356 
Tel.  213/345-2288 


□BQ 


Terminal  Systems  Division-lthaca 

Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 
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Varisystems  has  announced  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  a  new  software  package  for  use 
with  the  Singer  8400  phototypesetter. 
The  new  program  includes  format  stor¬ 
age  and  autohyphenation  which  automat¬ 
ically  inserts  hyphens  in  compliance  with 
preprogrammed  rules. 

*  *  * 

ESECO  has  introduced  a  revolving 
darkroom  door  called  Speedmatic  which 
permits  safe,  easy  access  to  any  type 
darkroom.  The  door  is  constructed  of 
high-impact  polystyrene  with  an  all-steel 
superstructure. 

Suspension  and  lower  guide  bearings 
are  used  to  facilitate  movement  of  the 
door  which  has  a  wrap-around  aluminum 
handrail  inside  for  a  sure  grip.  An  inde¬ 
pendent,  stationary  floor  with  a  non-slip 
surface  is  part  of  the  safety  feature  of  the 
unit.  ESECO  is  located  in  Cushing,  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

9t:  *  * 

nuArc  has  announced  a  new  pre-press 
system  consisting  of  three  major  compo¬ 
nents  integrated  into  one  unit.  The  com¬ 
ponents  are:  nuArc  SST  1418  camera; 
PPS  45  processing  station;  and  precision 
nuArc  PI 400  photo  mechanical  transfer 
processor. 

The  new  system  permits  the  making  of 
repro-quality  stats,  screened  prints, 
negatives,  positive  transparencies, 
proofs,  and  offset  plates. 


The  Ingol  Stitcher  is  used  by  a 
number  of  tabloid  newspapers  in 
Scandinavia  and  interest  is  now  being 
shown  in  Germany  where  new  anti¬ 
letter  legislation  imposes  heavy  fines 
on  people  dropping  newspapers  or 
just  pages  of  newspapers. 

New  press  stitcher 

To  permit  high-speed  production  of 
stitched  newspapers  direct  in  the  rotary 
press  folder,  the  Ingol  AB  of  Bromma, 
Sweden,  has  developed  the  Ingol 
Stitcher  which  is  currently  in  use  at  the 
Aftenposten  newspaper  in  Norway. 


The  unit  operates  at  any  press  speed 
and  at  the  Aftenposten  stitching  is  done 
at  the  rate  of  70,000  papers  per  hour. 
Page  capacity  is  up  to  128  pages. 

A  continuous  wire  feed  to  the  stitcher 
fork  ensures  uninterrupted  production 
and  wire  reels  are  easily  changed.  The 
fork  has  a  minimum  life  of  10  million 
stitchings. 

The  stitcher  is  easily  fitted  into  any 
make  of  press  folder  on  new  or  existing 
installations  and  is  installed  non-collect 
below  the  folder  former  or  collect  at  the 
folding  cylinder.  If  required,  it  may  be 
by-passed  or  unclutched  to  produce 
non-stitched  products. 

The  New  York  Times  has  ordered  a 
system  for  the  New  Jersey  production 
facility. 

9fc  :fc 

NCR  Terminal  systems  has  introduced 
an  automatic  paper  take-up  unit  that  can 
handle  any  rolled  paper  that  measures  up 
to  8.75  inches  in  width  and  4.6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  unit  automatically  takes 
up  printed  paper  on  demand  as  soon  as  it 
is  released  from  a  printer.  The  paper  is 
wound  on  a  central  spool  until  the  paper 
is  taut,  then  it  shuts  off  until  the  next 
demand.  A  fixed  bar  extending  across 
the  front  of  the  paper  take-up  mechanism 
allows  the  operator  to  view  a  full  30  lines 
of  print  at  a  glance.  The  NCR  division  is 
located  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


NAPP  has  more  service 
representatives  in  more 
places  than  any  other  letterpress 
newspaper  plate  supplier. 


Twenty-six  sales  and  technical  people  from 
NAPP  are  located  in  15  key  locations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  That's  more  service  repre¬ 
sentation  than  any  other  newspaper  plate 
manufacturer,  and  those  numbers  are 
growing. 

This  staff  of  experienced  experts  helps 
assure  that  you  get  the  best  service  pos¬ 
sible— as  fast  as  pc^ssible.  But  don't  take 
our  word  for  it.  Ask  any  of  NAPP's 
more  than  2(K)  successful  customers  and 
watch  for  our  continuing  series  of  ad¬ 


vertisements  featuring  just  some  of  our  many 
satisfied  users. 

For  more  information  on  how  NAPP  photo¬ 
polymer  plates,  equipment,  and  nationwide 
technical  service  expertise  can  help  you, 
write:  Director/Marketing  Communicat¬ 
ions,  NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  Dept.  1 1 
360  South  Pacific  Street,  San  Marcos, 
California  92069,  or  call  toll-free  at 
(800)  854-2860.  (In  California,  call  (714) 
744-4387  collect).  Or  contact  your  NAPP 

representative. 
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Composition  developments 
revealed  at  conference 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

The  Graphic  Communications  Compu¬ 
ter  Association,  a  section  of  the  Printing 
Industries  of  America,  held  a  two  day 
conference  on  Interactive  Area  Compos¬ 
ition  in  late  January  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  in  New  York  City. 

.Although  this  annual  event  is  not  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  a 
substantial  number  of  attendees  are  from 
newspapers. 

The  objectives  of  the  conference  were 
to  outline  area  composition  system  oper¬ 
ational  needs,  provide  in-depth  review  of 
the  nature  and  operational  status  of 
available  systems,  and  provide  a  forecast 
of  feature  improvements  and  new  sys¬ 
tems  developments. 

This  year  the  major  newspaper  ven¬ 
dors  with  area  composition  systems, 
with  the  exception  of  Harris,  made  pre¬ 
sentations  on  present  oi  future 
capabilities.  Two  major  developments 
that  impact  newspapers  directly  were 
presented  at  the  sessions. 

Pagination  system 

The  announcement  by  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  and  Hendrix 
Electronics  on  the  introduction  of  a 
pagination  system  at  WRN  within  the 
immediate  future  was  one  of  the  top 
news  events  at  the  meeting.  Sharing  this 
top  news  event  was  the  detailed  report 
on  the  performance  of  the  Raycomp-UX) 
ad  composition  system  now  in  use  at  the 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  peripatetic  Joe  Ungaro,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  WRN .  along 
with  Richard  Ahlstrom.  vicepresident 
and  director  of  production  at  WRN  and 
Larry  Hummel,  director,  corporate  pro¬ 
duct  planning  of  Hendrix  described  the 
pagination  system  that  will  be  installed  at 
WRN. 

The  system  incorporates  the  basic 
concepts  laid  down  by  Professor  Hans  E. 
Andersin  of  Helsinki  University  of 
Technology  and  Joe  Ungaro.  The  major 
concept  in  this  approach  to  pagination  is 
the  “page  How”  to  the  output  device  not 
the  “copy  flow."  commented  Ungaro. 
(For  the  present  pagination  will  be  done 
without  graphics).  There  will  be  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  automate  all  the  steps  in  pagina¬ 
tion  but  high  on  the  process  approach  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  first 
laying  out  the  advertising  via  a  computer 
program  technique  such  as  Layout-8  or 
the  AN  PA/ MIT  ad  program. 

Newsroom  control 

Accepting  these  basics  the  pagination 
system  then  puts  greater  control  in  the 
newsroom  by  permitting  newsroom  per¬ 
sonnel  to  use  interactive  terminals  to 
perform  page  layout.  News  copy  is  then 
fitted  into  areas  of  the  page  in  a  “square 
off'  method  that  is  visible  on  the  video 
pagination  screen,  said  Ungaro. 

This  “square  off'  technique  has  been 
delineated  by  Ungaro  and  Andersin  at 
numerous  conferences  including  the 
Houston  ANPA/RI  Production  Confer¬ 


Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 

Analyze  the  ^ 

NEM^ 

*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N.E.W.S.  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 

WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

'  7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 


ence  in  June  of  last  year.  The  system  will 
semi-automatically  create  jump  stories, 
according  to  Ungaro,  and  execute  other 
news  copy  nuances  for  pagination  while 
operating  from  one  data  base.  Editors 
will  operate  from  dual  screens  and  re¬ 
ceive  precise  space  and  copy  measure¬ 
ments  from  the  computer. 

WRN  has  a  policy  of  no  discharges 
when  technological  advances  are 
adopted  and  cost  justification  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  retirement,  and 
reassignment  within  and  outside  the 
WRN  organization.  To  date  95  people 
have  responded  to  the  offer  for  training 
in  an  electrical  maintenance  course. 

Paul  Brainerd.  assistant  to  operations 
director  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
presented  data  on  the  performance  of  the 
Raytheon  Raycomp-100  full  page  ad 
composition  terminal  system.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  an  eight  terminal  system  which 
is  in  operation  every  day  with  10  fully 
trained  operators  and  another  10 
operators  in  training. 

Time  savings 

Approximately  3(K)  ads  or  20  percent 
of  the  total  ad  load  is  now  being  proces¬ 
sed  through  the  system,  according  to 
Brainerd.  Under  the  new  system  the 
operators  do  most  of  the  work  and  mar¬ 
kup  is  almost  eliminated. 

Brainerd  also  said  the  operators  have 
taken  greater  resp^msibility  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  ad  output  and  feel  the  new 
system  permits  more  creative  effort  to  be 
exercised. 

In  the  presentation  on  the  economics 
of  the  system.  Brainerd  said  under  the 
new  system  for  a  given  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  inches  processed,  the  paper  is 
showing  a  20-30  percent  time  savings. 
Larger  volumes  should  increase  savings, 
he  said. 

Savings  by  functions  show  an  85  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  markup,  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  keyboarding.  50  percent  savings 
in  pasteup,  no  change  in  proofreading, 
and  some  reduction  in  correction  cycles. 

According  to  the  economics  presented 
by  Brainerd.  production  expense  is 
about  25  percent  of  total  expenses — 
mostly  labor,  composition  payroll  is 
about  40  percent  of  production  labor  ex¬ 
pense.  and  display  ad  production  is 
about  50  percent  of  composing  labor  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  Minneapolis  papers  are  members 
of  the  NSDG  group  and  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  pilot  site  for  the  NSDG  full 
page  composition  system. 


I  Publisher  buys  tv 

Quncy  (111.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Quincy  (111.)  Herald-Whift, 
has  purchased  KROC-tv.  Rochester. 
Minn,  for  S4. 250.000.  The  sale  is  subject 
to  FCC  approval. 
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study  shows  tv  audience  rejects  facsimile 


A  recent  study,  prepared  by  the  Den¬ 
ver  Research  Institute  for  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommunications, 
found  that  of  the  mass  U.S.  television 
audience,  “less  than  109f  would  have 
sufficient  interest  to  purchase  home  fac¬ 


simile  or  other  on  demand  ancillary  in¬ 
formation  systems.” 

However,  the  study  indicated  profes¬ 
sionals  within  the  television  industry  (in¬ 
cludes  all  technical,  marketing,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel  associated  with  the 


Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Richard  E.  Lewis  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Logicon- 
Intercomp  and  will  have  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  product  planning.  Lewis  had 
been  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Graphic  Systems  division  of  the 
Singer  company. 

William  E.  King  has  been  appointed 
marketing  administrator  at  L-1  and  James 
H.  Himes  becomes  western  district  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  L-1. 

*  * 

James  K.  DuMont  has  joined  the  B.  H. 
Bunn  company  as  product  manager  for 
the  new  Swiss-made  automatic  pallet 
tyer  line.  Prior  to  joining  the  company 
DuMont  was  a  management  consultant. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ernie  Rowland  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  Computype  Inc. 
Rowland  had  previously  held  positions  in 
sales  management  at  Compugraphic  and 
Hendri.x. 

%  *  * 

Roy  J.  Zabierek  has  been  appointed 
director,  marketing  support  for  the  Har¬ 
ris  phototypesetter  and  video  layout  sys¬ 
tem  product  lines.  Before  joining  Harris. 
Zabierek  was  national  sales  manager  for 
the  education  services  division  of  Con¬ 
trol  Data. 

L.  Mark  Ramsaier  has  joined  the  Har¬ 
ris  Composition  Systems  division  as  di¬ 
rector.  systems  marketing.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Harris.  Ramsaier  was  marketing 
manager  for  Xerox  Data  Systems  divi¬ 
sion. 

Lionel  G.  Harris  has  been  appointed 
national  sales  manager-Canada  for  the 
Composition  Systems  division. 


Henry  E.  R.  Lassiter  has  joined  NAPP 
Systems  (USA)  as  marketing  manager- 
new  products  and  Ken  L.  Alfrey  has  been 
named  director,  marketing  communica¬ 
tions. 

Richard  L.  Morton  and  Terrance  M. 
Kelly  have  joined  NAPP  as  sales/ 
technical  representatives.  Morton  will 
serve  as  Southeastern  representative  and 
Kelly  as  Central  representative. 

Ne  *  Nc 

Dwayne  Lowry  has  been  named  prod¬ 
uct  line  manager  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
and  Typesetting  products  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Lowry  was  most  re¬ 
cently  manager  for  the  Typeset- 1 1  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Mays  has  become  director  of 
the  technology  systems  group  at  Berkey 
Technical  Company.  Mays  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  management  information  at 
Berkey  Photo. 

Ronald  G.  Harris  has  been  appointed 
group  project  manager  for  the  technol¬ 
ogy  systems  group  at  Berkey  Technical. 
Harris  was  previously  with  Systems 
Technology. 

Michael  Flatow  has  become  marketing 
coordinator  at  Berkey  Technical.  Flatow 
was  Berkey  Technical’s  sales  adminis¬ 
trative  manager  prior  to  the  new  ap¬ 
pointment. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  L.  Vogler  has  been  named 
director-customer  engineering  and  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Information  Products  divi¬ 
sion,  MGD  Graphic  Systems.  Vogler 
was  previously  manager-application  en¬ 
gineering  for  IPD. 

Thomas  A.  Yarbrough  has  been  named 
national  manager-customer  service  for 
IPD.  Yarbrough  served  as  customer  ser¬ 
vice  engineer  until  his  promotion. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 
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TV  distribution  industry)  could,  “utilize 
ancillary  signals  in  their  professions,” 
and,  “marketing  personnel  of  local 
broadcasting  stations  view  ancillary  in¬ 
formation  systems  as  a  potential  new 
source  of  revenue.  Such  systems  can  be 
offered  as  a  new  advertising  medium 
and/or  as  a  service  to  retailers  or  con¬ 
sumers.” 

The  study  also  indicated  that  for  the 
balance  of  this  decade,  “interest  in  ancil¬ 
lary  and/or  improved  sound  systems  for 
TV  will  come  primarily  from:  within  the 
television  distribution  industry;  organi¬ 
zations  who  are  involved  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  providing  services  for  the  hearing 
impaired;  and  groups  who  desire  to  sell 
related  equipment  and/or  services.  As 
the  awareness  of  the  technology  and 
capabilities  grows,  interest  and  demand 
for  ancillary  services  will  grow  propor¬ 
tionately.” 

Factor  in  mid-1980’s 

The  Denver  study  states  that,  “com¬ 
mercial  ancillary  information  systems  to 
provide  “pages”  of  information  will  not 
be  a  factor  in  business  until  the  mid- 
1980's.  The  major  systems  currently 
being  tested  are  the  British  ‘Teletext’ 
(CEEFAX  and  ORACLE).  These  tests 
will  be  completed  late  in  this  decade  and 
a  petition  for  their  use  in  the  U.S.  proba¬ 
bly  will  not  be  forthcoming  until  after 
that  time.” 

The  cable  television  industry,  the 
study  said,  would  experience  a  minor 
impact  by  ancillary  or  improved  sound 
systems  over  the  next  10  years  as  an 
adjunct  business  activity. 

In  the  late  1960’s  both  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC)  and  the 
Independent  Broadcasting  Authority 
(IBA)  in  England  started  working  on  an¬ 
cillary  information  systems  which  in¬ 
serted  binary-coded  data  into  the  vertical 
blanking  interval  of  the  television  signal. 
With  this  technique  “pages”  (formatted 
like  newspaper  pages)  of  information 
could  be  transmitted  to  home  television 
receivers. 

The  BBC  system  is  called  CEEFAX 
(for  “seeing  facts”)  the  IBA  system  is 
called  ORACLE  (an  acronym  for  op¬ 
tional  reception  of  announcements  by 
coded  line  electronics).  The  two  systems 
have  similarities  however,  a  different 
display  format  and  modulation  technique 
is  used  in  the  ORACLE  system. 

The  two  systems  can  supply  other  in¬ 
formation  such  as  news  items,  weather 
forecasts,  sub-titles,  and  captioning  for 
those  with  impaired  hearing. 

In  the  U.  S.  and  England,  according  to 
the  study,  a  total  of  eight  ancillary  infor¬ 
mation  systems  have  been  in  various  de¬ 
velopment  stages  and  presently  only  four 
(includes  CEEFAX  and  ORACLE)  are 
in  pilot  testing. 
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Fire-fighting  system 
covers  all  areas 

Inevitably,  new  technologies  intro¬ 
duce  new  hazards.  Yet  with  proper  plan¬ 
ning  and  adequate  precautions,  the 
hazards  can  be  tamed  and  the  benefits  of 
the  technologies  yield  their  full  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  payoff. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  made  just  such  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  investment  in  plant  expansion  and 
equipment  modernization.  It  included 
more  storage  room  for  more  paper 
supplies — and  a  $2  million  Hoe  Colorma- 
tic  press.  Both  are  geared  to  meet  the 
daily's  growing  needs — and  both  in¬ 
crease  its  vulnerability  to  the  fire  hazards 
endemic  to  all  newspaper  facilities.  A 
threat  of  fire  in  the  storage  room  or  a 
potentially  dangerous  electrical  charge 
from  a  press  with  newsprint  traveling  at 
about  1,500  fpm  could  spark  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  fire  that  might  interrupt  produc¬ 
tion.  close  down  the  plant,  or  injure  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  Call-Chronicle,  however,  is  one  of 
the  growing  number  of  newspapers  that 
are  equipping  their  facilities  with  the 
kind  of  fire-fighting  systems  that  respond 
to  a  hazard  before  it  gets  out  of  control. 
Thus,  if  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  press¬ 
room,  within  15  seconds  clouds  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  would  begin  hissing  from  83 
nozzles  built  into  the  press  itself.  In 


about  one  minute,  the  entire  press  area 
would  be  flooded  with  enough  CO2  to 
smother  the  fire. 

Should  a  fire  break  out  in  the  paper 
storage  room,  eight  portable  extin¬ 
guishers  would  be  used  to  snuff  it  out.  In 
the  mail  room,  six  water  extinguishers 
are  strategically  deployed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  docking  area  has  three 
all-purpose  dry  chemical  units. 

Overall  system 

The  equipment  is  part  of  an  overall 
fire-fighting  system  designed  for  the 
newspaper  by  Walter  Kidde  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
various  hazards.  The  system  is  en¬ 
gineered  to  detect  and  extinguish  fire  in 
the  press  area  before  it  has  time  to 
spread.  For  example,  a  discharge  spark 

from  the  high  speed  press  might  ignite 
the  paper  dust  or  the  fine  ink  mist  that 
hovers  about  the  printing  rolls,  causing  a 
conflagration  that  would  spread  so 
rapidly  and  burn  so  hot  that  it  would  be 
unapproachable. 

With  the  system,  however,  22  detec¬ 
tors  are  deployed  throughout  the  press. 
If  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature 
and  one  of  the  detectors  is  thus  acti¬ 
vated,  a  total  flooding  system  moves  into 
action.  CO2  contained  in  19  remote 
cylinders,  each  of  which  holds  75  pounds 
of  the  gas  in  liquid  form,  is  released 
through  83  nozzles. 

The  detectors  react  almost  instantane¬ 


ously  to  any  sudden,  abnormal  increase 
in  temperature — and  the  CO2  which  they 
“order”  released  snuffs  out  the  blaze  be¬ 
fore  it  has  a  chance  to  grow  and  spread. 

Carbon  dioxide  was  specified  for  this 
particular  application  by  the  Kidde  en¬ 
gineers  because  it  produces  a  smothering 
effect  that  is  most  effective  in  fighting 
fires  in  flammable  liquids  and  live  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  When  it  has  done  its 
job,  the  presses  can  begin  rolling  again, 
since  the  agent  is  dry  and  does  no  dam¬ 
age  to  material  or  equipment. 

In  the  paper  storage  room  the  fire¬ 
fighting  system  has  again  been  beared  to 
the  nature  of  the  hazard.  Here  the  eight 
all-purpose  portable  extinguishers  use  a 
dry  chemical  propelled  by  nitrogen  gas. 
When  discharged,  the  powder  coats  the 
burning  area  and  thus  smothers  the  fire. 
The  portable  units  can  effectively  handle 
this  kind  of  fire  without  damaging  the 
$65,000  worth  of  newsprint  that  is  stored 
here. 

An  additional  press  and  an  electrical 
power  room  in  the  basement  are  also 
protected  by  the  system  that  covers  the 
pressroom.  A  delay  device  gives  any  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  power  room  30  seconds  to 
evacuate  it  before  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
discharged. 

The  Call-Chronicle  does  not  anticipate 
a  fire  occurring.  But  if  one  should  occur, 
it  is  ready  to  hold  the  fire  to  a  minor 
incident — and  continue  uninterrupted 
publishing. 
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Editor  warns  of  court 
ordered  press  ‘freedom’ 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

There  are  danger  signals  that  the 
media  must  guard  against  in  the  wake  of 
consistent  warnings  that  a  fair  trial,  with 
“fairness”  unilaterally  defined  and  pre¬ 
determined  from  the  bench,  must  take 
precedence  over  a  free  press. 

Apart  from  the  Nebraska  gag  ruling, 
and  possible  longterm  implications,  there 
are  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  hazardous 
trend  that  should  arouse  extreme  vigi¬ 
lance,  Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  told  Editor  & 
Plblisher. 

Otwell  designed  the  proposal  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  and  the  organized  bar  to 
examine  free  press  fair  trial  practices. 
The  National  News  Council,  of  which 
Otwell  is  a  member,  has  proposed  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  (E&P,  Jan.  24). 

Surveying  the  “no-man's-land  of  judi¬ 
cial  backing  and  filling,”  Otwell  said  the 
“no  trespassing  signs  (restraints)  that 
have  sprung  up  to  replace  previously 
sanctioned  pass-with-care  (guidelines) 
signs,  are  perplexing  to  editors.” 

Voluntary  agreements  on  bench-bar- 
press  guidelines  traditionally  have  been 
based  on  accomodation,  compromise 
and  a  balance — often  a  tenuous  and  un¬ 
certain  balance — between  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments,  he  remarked. 

Now.  the  tendency  is  not  only  to  place 
a  “fair  trial”  above  a  “free  press,”  but 
often  even  above  a  “public  trial” — also 
guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

Star  chamber  proceedings 

The  gag  orders  that  have  emanated 
from  the  bench  in  the  last  5  years  have 
placed  courtroom  trials  in  the  area  of  star 
chamber  proceedings. 

Undeniably,  there  is  no  stronger 
guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  than  an  unfet¬ 
tered  press,  monitoring  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  at  every  turn,  Otwell  said. 

This  necessary  constitutional  role  of 
the  press  is  made  more  important  than 
ever  with  the  criminal  justice  system 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  modem 
expedients  of  immunity  grants,  plea  bar¬ 
gaining  and  paid  informers,  resembling  a 
system  of  brokered  justice  in  this  modern 
“undue”  process.  Otwell  continued: 

“By  what  rule  of  law,  reason  or  prece¬ 
dent  can  a  court  invoke  prior  restraint  on 
the  speculative  grounds  that  a  prospec¬ 
tive  juror  might  be  prejudiced  by  a  news 
story  that  he  might  see  or  hear,  and  just 
possibly  remember? 

In  the  aftermatch  of  the  Blackmun  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  Simants  (Nebraska)  case  it  is 
likely  that  editors  agree  wholeheartedly 


with  retired  judge  Harold  Medina,  who 
characterized  the  voluntary  bench-bar- 
press  guidelines  as  a  “snare  and  a  delu¬ 
sion.” 

“The  tragedy  is,”  said  Otwell.  “that 
voluntary  agreements  on  fair  trial-free 
press  procedures  were  gaining  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  acceptance  and  creating  a  far 
more  educated,  responsible  attitude  and 
approach  among  the  media  prior  to  the 
November  20  opinion  by  Justice 
Blackmun.”  Otwell  discussed  that  opin¬ 
ion: 

“If  anything,  1  suspect  the  impact  and 
significance  of  that  ruling  has  been 
understated — at  least  in  its  longterm  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  nature  of  bench-media  rela¬ 
tions  and  its  chilling  effects  on  voluntary 
self-restraint  as  a  deterrent  to  judicial  re¬ 
straint.  Instead  of  continued  coopera¬ 
tion,  it  is  likely  to  create  more  confronta¬ 
tion.” 

Court  ruling  ominous 

Most  ominous,  in  OtwelPs  opinion, 
with  the  Simants  heading  for  an  eventual 
ruling  by  the  full  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  is 
that  “four  justices — all  the  Nixon 
appointees — voted  to  deny  immediate 
and  full  relief  for  the  Nebraska  media. 

“With  the  new  Ford  appointee  (Judge 
Stevens),  an  avowed  conservative,  join¬ 
ing  the  court,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
exile  Nixon’s  final  indirect  legacy  might 
be  a  denial  of  basic  freedom  to  the  press 
after  failing  while  he  was  President  to 
stifle  the  media  although  succeeding  in 
subverting  justice  and  flaunting  due 
process.” 

Referring  to  recent  rulings,  Otwell  said 
most  responsible  editors  would  have 
given  legislative  candidate  Tornillo  space 
to  publish  his  rebuttal  letter.  That  was 
immaterial,  however,  when  the  Florida 
court  ruled  he  had  a  mandatory  right  of 
reply. 

Most  responsible  editors  likewise 
would,  and  do,  avoid  publication  of  a 
rape  victim’s  case.  Yet  that  also  became 
irrevelant  when  a  Georgia  court  tried  to 
inflict  punishment  on  a  broadcast  station 
for  such  a  breach  of  good  taste. 

“In  Nebraska,  it  would  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  and  proper  to  withhold  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  confession  released  in  a  pre¬ 
trial  hearing,”  Otwell  said.  “Yet  the 
county  judge’s  gag  order,  reiterated  by  a 
district  court  and  reinforced  by  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court,  has  again  created  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  is  ‘right’  and  what 
is  necessary  for  preservation  of  a  basic 
Constitutional  freedom.” 

Otwell  added  that  although  Blackmun 
referred  to  Nebraska  voluntary 
guidelines  as  “merely  suggestive,”  yet 


illogically  he  gives  the  Nebraska  courts 
carte  blanche  to  impose  the  guidelines 
that  are  specifically  ‘pertinent  to  the 
facts  of  this  particular  (Simants)  case.’ 

“If  this  is  troublesome  for  Blackmun, 
it  is  reprehensible  to  editors  who  agreed 
to  voluntary  guidelines  on  the  basis  of 
good  faith  and  mutual  trust.” 

Reviewing  the  many  remedies  fpr  pre¬ 
judicial  publicity,  from  change  of  venue 
to  a  new  trial,  Otwell  said  he  keeps  re¬ 
membering  what  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
said  2  years  ago:  “The  primary  purpose 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  was  ...  to  create  a  fourth  institu¬ 
tion  outside  the  government  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  check  on  the  3  official  branches.” 

Got  ‘bum  check’ 

“What  we  seemed  to  have  gotten  from 
the  judiciary  in  voluntary  guidelines  is  a 
bum  check,”  Otwell  exclaimed. 

Otwell  added  he  is  not  sure  there  can 
be  even  agreement  now  on  voluntary 
bench-bar-press  guidelines — at  least  not 
unanimous  agreement — in  the  wake  of  a 
ruling  (Blackmun)  that  has  “hardened 
the  lines  between  the  press  and  the 
bench  to  an  unprecedented  degree.” 

The  editor  took  exception  to  the 
“abuses  of  free  press  by  the  bench  with¬ 
out  reason”  and  suggested  that  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars  should  be  set  up  at 
state  levels,  with  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  managing 
editors’  groups  publishing  summaries  of 
such  sessions  for  the  information  of 
editors.  He  hoped  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  would  apprise 
lawyers  and  judges  of  abuses  reported  by 
the  various  states. 

He  agreed  with  detractors  among 
members  of  the  press  who  have  termed 
“risky  and  ill-timed”  the  proposed  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates 
in  February  of  the  ABA’s  “Recom¬ 
mended  Court  Procedure  to  Accomodate 
Rights  of  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press.” 
This  proposal  would  employ  the  court’s 
contempt  power  to  curb  possibly  prejud¬ 
icial  publicity  and  “go  a  long  way  toward 
institutionalizing  restrictive  orders,” 
Otwell  said. 

If  this  new  ABA  draft  should  be 
adopted,  and  not  be  undermined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  would  simply  mean 
enabling  the  press  to  “fashion  its  own 
noose  for  the  hanging,”  Otwell  said. 

He  added  that  he  expected  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  committee  would 
place  the  committee  in  a  peacemaker  and 
educational  role,  and  concluded  when 
asked  if  he  thought  bar-bench-press 
agreements  are  dead: 

“Communications  between  the  press, 
bench  and  bar  certainly  were  throttled  in 
the  Nebraska  case.” 
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Jackson  trustees 
object  to  loans 
to  Hartford  Times 

The  continuing  battle  over  the 
Hartford  Times  took  another  turn  last 
month  when  a  family  dispute  over  the 
sale  re-entered  the  judicial  furor. 

At  odds  over  the  purchase  of  the 
Times  since  1973,  the  six  heirs  of  the  late 
John  Day  Jackson,  head  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  Publishing  Co.  until  his 
death  in  I%1,  renewed  their  court  fight. 
The  Register  company  is  owner  of  the 
Times  and  also  publishes  the  New  Haven 
Register  and  Journal-Courier. 

Led  by  Richard  S.  Jackson,  former 
president  of  the  New  Haven  newspaper 
company,  five  members  of  the  family 
have  been  seeking  to  overturn  the  sale. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  legal  fence  is 
Lionel  Jackson,  brother  and  present 
head  of  the  company. 

In  the  latest  court  battle,  concluded 
January  20,  Richard  was  seeking  to  have 
information  of  the  most  recent  dealings 
concerning  the  Times  entered  into  the 
case.  A  business  review  decision  is  pres¬ 
ently  pending  from  the  U.S.  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  concerning  the  possible  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Times  by  its  competitor,  the 
Hartford  Courant.  Two  other  suits  are 
still  waiting  in  the  wings  for  settlement. 
One  suit  concerns  a  claim  by  Gannett 
Co.,  former  Times  owner,  that  Lionel 
and  the  Register  still  owes  it  $1.3  million 
from  the  sale.  The  other  is  a  countersuit 
by  the  Register  which  seeks  $8  million 
because  Gannett  allegedly  misrep¬ 
resented  the  worth  of  the  Times. 

During  the  hearing  before  Superior 
Court  Judge  Thomas  O’Sullivan,  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  five  dissident  Jacksons 
said  the  Register  had  pumped  $3,350,000 
into  the  Times  in  the  first  two  years  of 
ownership.  Also  Gordon  B.  Spivack  said 
approximately  $200,000  a  month  had 
been  funneled  into  the  Hartford  opera¬ 
tion  since  October,  1975. 

Spivack  called  the  new  property  a 
“continued  drain”  on  the  finances  of  the 
Register  trust  and  said  keeping  the  paper 
was  a  violation  of  the  trustees’  duties. 

This  immediately  angered  Curtis  K. 
Thompson,  representing  the  Register. 
Thompson  accused  Spivack  of  violating 
a  promise  to  keep  such  figures  out  of 
open  court  records.  Those  figures  he  said 
came  from  a  confidential  stockholders 
meeting  of  the  Register. 

Criticizing  Spivack  for  speaking  pub¬ 
licly,  Thompson  added,  “He  certainly 
has  done  more  injury  to  his  clients  this 
morning  than  he  has  benefitted  .  .  .” 

Also  present  was  Frederick  Comley, 
lawyer  for  Lionel,  who  said  those  figures 
must  be  treated  as  claims,  not  actual  fig- 


loaned  $1 ,254,982  to  the  Times  from  May 
10,  1974,  to  March  19,  1975.  He  said  the 
money  pumped  into  the  business  from 
October  10,  1973  to  October  31,  1975, 
totaled  $3,350,000.  He  did  not  say  how 
the  money  was  used. 

Since  the  strife  over  the  newspaper, 
several  facts  and  figures  have  been 
brought  into  the  light.  Problems  over  de¬ 
termining  actual  circulation,  possible 
losses  have  plagued  both  former  and  pre¬ 
sent  owners. 

In  1973  during  the  opening  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  court  case,  George  J.  Cooper,  a 
newspaper  consultant,  appraiser  and 
broker,  estimated  the  Times  was  worth 
$3. -3. 5  million  rather  than  the  $7  million 
plus  cash  assets  agreed  upon. 

Cooper,  a  22-year-veteran  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  said  then,  “In  my  opinion  this 
would  be  a  risky  undertaking  even  at  the 
figure  I  have  applied.”  However,  under 
cross-examination  he  admitted  his  ties  as 
a  part-time  employee  with  Newhouse 
Newspapers  which  sought  to  purchase 
the  New  Haven  papers  for  $32  million. 

Apparently  the  next  step  in  this  tan¬ 
gled  legal  quandry  depends  on  the  Justice 
Department.  Under  the  judicial  business 
review,  the  department  decides  whether 
a  sale  like  the  one  proposed  between  the 
Times  and  Courant  might  violate  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  If  given  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  deal  might  follow  shortly  afterward. 
However,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
when  that  is  since  such  reviews  are  con¬ 
ducted  confidentially. 

Even  if  a  decision  is  made,  the  Justice 
Department  will  not  officially  announce 
it  until  30  days  after  the  rendering.  The 
only  exception  would  be  if  the  Hartford 
newspapers  made  the  decision  public  be¬ 
fore  that  interim. 

All  other  suits  have  been  postponed 
indefinitely  in  hopes  that  the  matter  can 
eventually  be  settled  out  of  court. 

Several  newspapers  in  the  state  have 
already  protested  the  possible  sale  to  the 
Courant.  They  include  the  Manchester 
Journal  Inquirer,  the  Meriden  Record 
and  Journal,  the  Manchester  Evening 
Herald,  the  Bristol  Press  and  the  New 
Britain  Herald.  All  papers  have  filed 
briefs  before  the  Justice  Department  out¬ 
lining  their  dissent,  citing  a  statewide 
monopoly  as  one  possible  result. 

No  comment  could  be  obtained  from 
Lionel  Jackson  this  week  on  the  court 
disclosures.  He  is  on  vacation. 

• 

Former  city  editor 
sues  Viliage  Voice 

Mary  P.  Nichols,  who  was  dismissed 
as  city  editor  and  political  columnist  of 
the  Village  Voice,  has  filed  a  $6  million 
libel  suit  against  the  paper  and  a  com¬ 
petitor,  The  Villager. 

In  her  suit,  she  said  that  her  dismissal 
brought  her  $5,000  as  1 1  weeks  sever¬ 
ance  pay  instead,  she  said,  of  the  $60,000 


Most  J-school  grads 
find  journaiism  jobs 

Even  with  a  glutted  marketplace,  a 
high  percentage  of  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  graduates 
continue  to  find  journalism  positions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  school’s  annual  placement 
report  completed  this  month. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  graduates  at  all 
levels  entering  the  job  market  found 
journalism  positions,  said  Robert  Haver- 
field,  professor  of  journalism  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  placement.  The  results  are  based 
upon  a  survey  of  the  430  students 
awarded  undergraduate  and  graduate  de¬ 
grees  in  August  and  December,  1974, 
and  May,  1975. 

More  than  three-quarters  (364)  of  the 
graduates  responded  to  the  survey  and 
283  said  they  held  journalism  positions. 
Another  36  said  they  had  accepted  non¬ 
journalism  positions,  and  31  of  the 
graduates  reported  they  were  delaying 
their  entrance  into  the  job  market  in 
order  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree  or  to 
meet  a  military  commitment. 

Of  the  66  graduates  who  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  survey,  Haverfield  said, 
“previous  studies  have  shown  their 
employment  experience  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  surveyed.” 

The  placement  director  also  reported 
that  “the  number  of  employers  visiting 
the  School  of  Journalism  Placement 
Center  remained  almost  at  last  year’s 
level,  despite  a  general  business  reces¬ 
sion.  Thirty-nine  interviewing  teams 
made  42  visits.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
two  interviewing  teams  and  three  visits 
from  1974.  Fifty-one  graduating  students 
were  employed  as  a  direct  result  of  672 
individual  campus  interviews  scheduled 
with  the  visiting  employers.” 

Average  entry  salaries  in  the  several 
categories  for  baccalaureate  degree  hol¬ 
ders  ranged  from  a  low  of  $137.86  per 
week  for  those  employed  in  radio  jour¬ 
nalism  to  $184  per  week  for  those  in  cor¬ 
porate  advertising.  At  the  master’s  level, 
the  average  weekly  salary  ranged  from  a 
high  of  $287.50  for  magazine  journalists 
to  a  low  of  $125  in  a  weekly  newsroom. 


she  should  have  had  as  a  staff  member 
since  1958. 

Mrs.  Nichols  cited  an  interview  on 
November  6  in  the  Villager  that  quoted 
Pete  Hamill  as  saying  her  articles  were 
“inaccurate,”  and  Jack  Newfield  as  say¬ 
ing  that  she  had  been  dismissed  for  “pro¬ 
fessional  incompetence”  and  because 
she  had  “a  paranoid  conspiratorial  idea 
that  ‘Rocky’  runs  the  Voice.”  Hamill 
and  Newfield  are  political  writers  on  the 
Voice. 

Thomas  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Voice, 
who  is  also  named  in  the  suit,  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  Vicepresident  Rockefeller.  Her 
dismissal  came  after  he  was  named 
editor  last  September. 


ures. 

Spivack  though  said  the  Register 
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Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
On  Backing  In  (No.  503) 


The  lead  of  a  hard-news  story  should 
not  be  backed  into,  as  the  expression 
goes;  that  is,  it  should  come  directly  to 
the  main  point,  which  generally  is  wlwt. 
Secondary,  explanatory  matter,  while 
essential  to  completeness,  should  come 
later.  An  example  of  a  backed-into  lead: 

“Dr.  Karl  Teuber,  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  said  yesterday  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  wasting  millions  of  dollars  by 
trying  to  halt  the  rural-urban  migration.” 

The  interesting  point  is  at  the  end, 
rather  than  at  the  beginning,  where  it 
belongs,  and  in  any  event  this  lead  is  too 
long.  Longwinded  identifications  of  the 
source  of  the  information  tend  to  clutter 
up  a  lead.  More  to  the  point: 

“The  federal  government  is  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  halt  migra¬ 
tion  from  farms  into  cities,  an  expert  said 
yesterday. 

“The  expert.  Dr.  Karl  Tauber,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  .  .  .” 

The  revised  version  also  clears  up 
rural-urban  migration,  a  none  too  lucid 
phrase  whose  meaning  the  reader  might 

4m 


have  to  gather  from  the  context. 

Leads  written  by  neophytes  (and 
sometimes  by  the  experienced)  are  often 
what  has  been  described  as  wooden;  that 
is,  they  do  not  say  anything  likely  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  reader.  An 
example: 

“Black  literature  is  the  topic  of  the 
fourth  annual  Conference  on  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature  that  opened  yesterday  in 
Woodcock  Auditorium.” 

A  story  about  a  speech  or  interview 
should  open  with  some  interesting  or 
significant  (preferably  both  at  once)  thing 
that  was  said.  The  lead  quoted  was  all 
the  worse  because  it  followed  an  ad¬ 
vance  story  announcing  the  conference. 
Things  were  compounded  by  a  third 
story  with: 

“The  black  literature  conference  con¬ 
tinued  yesterday  afternoon  with  addres¬ 
ses  by  Edward  Margolies  and  James 
Emanuel.  Margolies  spoke  on  ‘The  Let¬ 
ters  of  Richard  Wright’  and  Emanuel  on 
‘The  Challenge  of  Black  Literature; 
Notes  on  Interpretation!” 


Wayward  words 

Ms.  seems  to  be  well  on  its  way  down 
the  drain,  for  various  reasons.  As  vari¬ 
ous  surveys  have  indicated,  most  women 
themselves,  except  for  diehard  libbers, 
do  not  like  it.  Most  married  women  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  Mrs.,  a  fact  that  was  widely 
assumed,  and  thus  when  an  Ms.  appeared 
the  suspicion  was  likely  to  arise,  justifi¬ 
ably  or  no,  that  here  was  a  divorcee  who 
wanted  to  conceal  her  status. 

I  have  no  statistics  to  back  this  up,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  newspapers  are 
now  veering  toward  the  same  style  most 
of  them  use  for  men;  that  is,  last  name 
alone  for  second  and  subsequent  refer¬ 
ences.  This  style  seems  also  to  be  catch¬ 
ing  on  among  newscasters. 

1  once  considered  it  objectionable  as 
too  blunt,  but  that  may  have  been  the  last 
gasp  of  chivalry.  Now,  since  the  paper  1 
read  every  day  has  adopted  the  last- 
name  style,  1  have  grown  used  to  it.  If 
both  a  man  and  his  wife  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  story,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  them,  and  in  this  instance 
there  is  no  choice  but  Mrs. 

As  pointed  out  here  some  time  ago 
(four  years,  to  be  exact)  Ms.  is  impossi¬ 
ble  in  engagement  and  wedding  stories, 
because  a  miss  about  to  be  married  is 
likely  to  be  indignant  over  anything  that 
raises  a  question  whether  she  was  previ¬ 
ously  married. 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


STOP  THE  PRESSES:  MARSHALL  MCLUHAN  IS  BACK 

exploring  the  future  and  why  that  kid  “Johnny”  can’t  i-ead. 
In  a  speech  at  Southeast  Louisiana  University,  as  reported 
by  Hammoyid  (La.)  Star  writer  Stewart  Allpin,  McLuhan 
touched  on  “new”  versus  “traditional”  journalism.  McLu¬ 
han  characterized  “old  journalism”  as  striving  for  “objec¬ 
tivity,  detachment  and  telling  both  sides  of  the  story”  while 
new  journalism  stresses  “involvement  with  the  situation 
rather  than  detachment.”  “Telling  two  sides  of  the  story 
may  be  inadequate  if  there  are  50  sides.”  Now,  he  opens  up  a 
whole  new  seminar. 

Along  the  way  in  the  speech,  McLuhan  observed  that  the 
United  States  was  founded  on  the  printed  word,  being  the 
first  nation  to  write  down  its  reasons  for  independence  in 
its  constitution. 

*  *  * 

MEDICAL  BULLETIN — Newsday's  syndicated,  political 
cartoonist  Tom  Darcy  sent  a  short,  simple  explanation  to 
editors  round  the  country:  “My  apologies  for  the  two  days  of 
no  Darcy  cartoon  mailouts  due  to  a  bad  case  of  virus.  Even 
my  parakeet  is  on  his  back.  Be  with  you  soon.” 

m  *  * 

THE  WAY  IT  STILL  IS  AROUND  THE  COPY  DESK— For  the 

Chicago  Daily  News  centennial  edition,  the  paper’s 
weekend  Panorama  got  together  first-person  accounts  by 
staffers  past  and  present.  It  made  a  treasure-trove  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  background  stories  from  the  lead  account  of  early 
days  by  the  late  A.  S.  (Archie)  Leckie  (who  mentioned  the 
day  a  big  box  arrived  containing  the  very  first  typewriter 
ever  seen  in  the  newsroom)  to  pieces  by  today’s  staffers. 

Chief  copy  editor  (features)  Daniel  T.  Sullivan  explains 
how  some  things  haven’t  changed — errors  in  spelling  and 
grammar.  He  says  the  most  commonly  misspelled  word  is 
probably  “accommodate,”  the  tendency  being  to  spell  it 
“accomodate.” 


Of  grammar,  Sullivan  writes:  “Nobody  can  straighten  out 
‘who’  and  ‘whom.’  ‘Lie’  and  ‘lay’  is  frequently  a  troublesome 
combination.  In  my  own  home,  nobody  can  use  ‘bring’  and 
‘take’  correctly,  and  I  frequently  am  editing  my  wife  and 
daughters.” 

And  of  the  task  of  editing  some  News  writers,  Sullivan 
thinks  ‘’each  one  is  different.”  John  Carmichael,  he  says,  is 
always  interesting  and  tells  a  good  story  but  “sort  of  defies 
the  copy  editor  to  edit  it.  He  fills  up  the  entire  page  and 
doesn’t  leave  any  margins  on  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides.  He 
spaces  his  copy  so  that  there  isn’t  much  room  to  work  on  it.” 

♦  ♦  « 

COLUMNIST  MIKE  ROYKO,  in  the  Panorama  centennial 
issue,  tells  how  he  got  his  job  while  driving  a  cab  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  position  of  responsibility  to  open  up  in  a  friend’s 
bookie  joint.  He  had  a  habit  of  scribbling  little  essays  on 
note  pads  and  during  traffic  jams  flipping  essays  back  to 
passengers  to  read  so  they  would  not  bore  him  with  conver¬ 
sations  about  the  weather. 

Came  the  day  one  passenger  critiqued  an  essay:  “Why, 
this  is  quite  good.  How  would  you  like  to  write  a  column  for 
my  newspaper?” 

“Who  are  you?”  Royko  demanded.  Came  the  answer:  “I 
am  Marshall  Field.”  Naturally  Royko  responded,  “And  I  am 
Carson  Pirie  Scott.” 

Also,  naturally,  Royko  adds  he  was  hired  on  the  spot. 

“That’s  how  it  happened,  but  I  know  some  people  won’t 
believe  it.”  We  do,  we  do. 

*  *  * 

HOW  DO  THE  NEWSMAKERS  STAY  IN  SHAPE?  asks  a 
promo  piece  for  a  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate’s  series 
titled  “Celebrity  Exercise.”  Two  syndicated  columnists  are 
in  the  series  written  by  Ann  Smith — Art  Buchwald  and 
Sylvia  Porter.  ’Tis  said  that  Sylvia  concentrates  on  exer¬ 
cises  for  her  waistline  and  abdomen  to  fight  off  extra 
pounds  that  come  from  having  a  desk  job.  Buchwald  prefers 
competitive  sports  like  tennis. 
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1975 

December 

linage 


Th«  following  linogo  tobulotions  hovt  boon  compilod 
by  Modio  Rocods,  Inc.,  for  tbo  oiclusivo  publicotion  of 
Editor  &  PubKskor.  Thoy  may  not  bo  roprintod  or 
pubKsbod  in  ony  form  without  tho  oxplicit  pormission 
from  Modio  Rocords,  Inc.  NOTE:  Nowspopors  morkod 
with  codo  bolow  includo  odvortising  in  Porodo  or  Fam¬ 
ily  Wookly,  opproiimoto  linogo  os  follows: 

*Porodo— 29,S31 
tFomily  Wookly— 43,621 

1975  1974 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Boocon  Joumol-o  .  3,083,946  2,688397 

*Boacon  ioumol-S  .  1,232,482  1,598,610 

Grond  Total  .  4,316,428  4,487307 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Boocon  Journol-o  this 
yoor  3,083,946  includos  120,160  linos;  lost  yoor 
^888397  includos  82316  linos. 

Boocon  Journol-S  this  yoor  1,232,482  includos 
57372  linos;  lost  yoor  1,598,610  includos  159,624 
bnos. 

NOTE:  Boocon  Joumol-o&S  chongod  from  oight  to  sii- 
column  Juno  2,  1975. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,136,950  2,992,805 

Joumol-o  .  3,616,054  3,658,674 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  .  1 366,054  1,834,438 

Grand  Totol  .  8319,058  8,485,917 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Journol-o  this  yoor 
3,616,054  includos  154377  linos;  lost  yoor  3358,674 
includos  262,059  linos. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*Nows  Amoricon-$  .  699,628  950,930 

Nows  Amoricon-o  .  1,406,379  1,507,773 

Sun-m  .  1,710,166  1,595,695 

Sun-o  .  2,090,775  2,173,628 

Sun-S  .  1,565,239  1,974,378 

Grand  Totol  .  7,472,187  8,202,404 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nows  Amoricon-S  this 
yoor  699,628  includos  91,726  linos;  lost  yoor 
950,930  includos  91,508  linos. 

News  Amoricon-o  this  yoor  1,406,379  includos  7,296 
Knos;  lest  yoo'  1,507,773  includos  47,056  linos. 
Sun-0  this  year  2,090,775  includos  16,800  linos. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (soo  note)  ....  3,224332  2,972,016 

•Advocoto-S  .  1,101,183  1,293,614 

Grond  Totol  .  4,325315  4365,630 

NOTE:  Advocoto-m  ond  Stoto  Timos-o  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion;  linage  of  one  edition,  Advocote-m  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Advocoto-m,  Stoto  Timos-o  and  Advocoto-S 
chongod  from  eight  to  sii-column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Rocord-o  .  2339,870  2337,684 

tRocord-S  .  1,164,401  1,289,102 

Grand  Totol  .  3,704,271  3,826,786 

NOTE:  Rocord-o  pubhshod  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Rocord-o  this  year 
2,539370  includos  342,178  linos;  lost  year  2337,684 
includos  253,859  linos. 

Rocord-S  this  yoor  1,164,401  includos  281,304  linos; 
lost  year  1,289,102  includos  292,776  linos. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Pross-o  .  2,098,992  1,908,886 

•Pross-S  .  607,604  682,373 

Grand  Totol  .  2,706,596  2391,259 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Horold  Amoricon-m  ....  1,225,960  1,210,776 

Herald  Advortisor-S  ....  •  942,776  1,161,908 

Globo-o  .  1,735,862  1,665,085 

Globo-m  .  2,166,950  1,982,694 

•Globo-S  .  1,690,476  2,131,288 

Grand  Total  .  7,762,024  8,151,751 

NOTE:  Globo-o  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Horold  Advortisor-S  this 
yoor  942,776  includos  297,910  linos;  lost  year 
1,161,908  includos  341312  linos. 

Globo-S  this  yoor  1,690,476  includos  227,296  linos; 
lost  yoor  2,131,288  includos  486,120  linos. 

Giobo-o  this  yoor  1,735362  includos  15,744  linos. 
Globo-m  this  yoor  2,166,950  includos  54360  linos. 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Horold-o  .  1,095,386 

•Horold-S  .  548,652 

Grand  Totol  .  1344,038 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1974. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Expross-m  .  956318  1,078,061 

*Courior  Eipross-S  .  941,920  1,375333 

Nows-o  .  2,965384  3382,268 

Grand  Totol  .  4363,422  5  335,862 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Courier  Eipross-m  this 
yoor  956,218  includos  8,103  linos;  lost  year 
1,078,061  includos  13348  linos. 

Courier  Eipross-S  this  yoor  941,920  includes  6,720 
hnos;  lost  yoor  1375333  includos  17304  linos. 
Nows-o  this  yoor  2,965384  includos  107,712  linos; 
lost  yoor  3,082348  includos  117304  linos. 


1975  1974 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-o  .  2,724,723  2385327 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Courier  Post-o  this  yoor 
2,724,723  includos  75,072  linos. 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-o  chongod  from  eight  to  six  column 
Doc.  1,  1975. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuno-m  .  5392,217  5,451357 

Tribuno-S  .  2,403317  2,884,626 

Nows-o  .  2374,490  2,025,100 

Sun  Timos-m  .  3,179,621  3,026,803 

•Sun  Timos-S  .  1303,396  1301,705 

Grond  Total  .  14,853,541  15,189391 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Tribuno-m  this  yoor 
5,392,217  includos  1,546,214  linos;  lost  yoor 
5,451357  includes  1321351  linos. 

Tribuno-S  this  year  2,403,817  includos  790,435  linos; 
lost  yoor  2,884,626  includos  682,779  linos. 

Nows-o  this  yoor  2374,490  includos  647,988  linos; 
lost  yoor  2,025,100  includos  274,403  Knos. 

Sun  Timos-m  this  year  3,179,621  includos  322,348 
Knos;  lost  yoor  3,026,803  includos  216383  linos. 
Sun  Timos-S  this  yoor  1303396  includos  654,583 
Knos;  lost  yoor  1,M1,70S  includos  519,628  linos. 
NOTE:  Tribuno-m&S  chongod  from  oight  to  nine- 
column  July  1,  1975.  Tho  Chicogo  nowspopors 
ogrood  to  hove  Tribune  reported  both  woys.  Doto  in 
this  report  reflects  actual  nine-column  moosure- 
monts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquiror-m  .  3,130,933  2,948,190 

Enquiror-S  .  1364,790  1,979,148 

Post-o  .  2,574,040  2316,150 

Grand  Total  .  7,269,763  7,443,488 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Post-o  this  yoor  2374,040 
includos  29,920  Knos;  lost  year  2316,150  includos 
12320  linos. 

NOTE:  Post-o  effective  Juno  2, 1975  ond  Enquiror-m&S 
offoctivo  Juno  3,  1975  changed  from  oight  to  nine- 
column.  Doto  in  this  report  reflects  actual  nine- 
column  moosuromonts. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Doolor-m  .  3,486,305  595373 

Ploin  Doolor-S  .  1,411,961  264,721 

Pross-o  .  2328,089  371,312 

Grand  Total  .  7,426355  1,231,606 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Plain  Dooler-m  this  yoor 
3,486,305  includos  298,691  linos;  lost  year  595,573 
includos  22,342  linos. 

Ploin  Ooolor-S  this  year  1,411,961  includos  40,498 
linos;  lost  year  264,721  includes  4310  linos. 
Pross-o  this  yoor  2,528,089  includos  285,668  linos; 
lost  yoor  371312  includos  35,059  linos. 

NOTE:  Effoctivo  Sept.  1,  1975,  tho  Plain  Doolor-m&S 
changed  from  oight  to  nine-column;  Pross-o 
changed  from  oight  to  nine-column.  Data  in  this 
report  reflects  octuol  nine-column  moosuromonts. 
NOTE:  Ploin  Doolor  did  not  pubKsh  Doc.  1  through  Doc. 
21,  1974,  and  Press  Doc.  1  through  Doc.  27,  duo  to 
strike  conditions. 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquiror-m  .  1303,511 

Lodger-o  .  1308,827 

•Lodger  Enquiror-S  . .  .  530,794 

Grand  Total  .  3,343,132 


1975  1974 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Enquiror-m  this  yoor 
1,503,511  includos  56,772  linos. 

Lodgor-o  this  yoor  1308,827  includos  56,737  Knos. 
Lodgor-Enquiror-S  this  year  530,794  includos  5,630 
Knos. 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Media  Rocords  in  Doc.  1974. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-o  .  3,282,359  3,105,142 

Dispotch-S  .  1307,825  1,859,006 

Citizen  Journol-m  .  1,099366  1,038,692 

Grond  Total  .  5,889,750  6,002,840 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Dispotch-o  this  yoor 
3382,359  includos  65,126  linos. 

DALLAS,  nXAS 

Nows-m  .  4,186,418  3,795,352 

Nows-S  .  1,297,376  1374,915 

Times  Horold-o  .  3,694306  3,456,722 

•Times  Horold-S  .  1,456,091  1.770,859 

Grand  Totol  .  10,634,091  10,597348 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Nows-m  this  yoor 
4,186318  includos  331345  Knos,  lost  year  3,795352 
includos  174,306  linos. 

Nows-S  this  year  1397376  includos  59,704  linos; 
lost  yoor  1,574,915  includos  65,744  Knos. 

Times  Horold-o  this  year  3394306  includos  191,974 
Knos;  lost  year  3,456,722  includos  148,268  linos. 
Times  Horold-S  this  year  1,456,091  includos  144340 
linos;  lost  year  1,770,859  includos  180,464  Knos. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol-Horold-m  .  2,499,448  2,440,271 

Nows-o  .  2,728,681  2348,051 

*Nows-S  .  844,618  1,039,790 

Grand  Totol  .  6,072,747  6,028,112 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Journal  Horold-m  this 
year  2,499,448  includos  101,750  Knos;  lost  year 
2,440,271  includos  79,130  Knos. 

Nows-o  this  year  2,728,681  includos  110,423  linos; 
lost  year  2,5^,051  includos  90318  linos. 

NOTE:  Nows-o&S  and  Journol  Horold-m  changed  from 
oight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6, 1975.  Data  in  this  report 
reflects  octual  nine-column  moosuromonts. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nows-m  .  3,489.322  3,390.009 

•Rocky  Mt.  Nows-S  ....  775,599  920,234 

Post-o  .  3,622,118  3,693322 

Post-S  .  1,568,857  1,902,130 

Grand  Totol  .  9,455,896  9,905,995 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Post-o,  this  yoor 
3322,1 18  includos  146.420  linos;  lost  year  3.693,622 
includes  166,706  Knos. 

NOTE:  Post-o&S  changed  from  oight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  6,  1975.  Doto  in  this  report  reflects  octuol 
nine-column  moosuromonts. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Pross-m  .  2.203.175  1,955,088 

•Free  Pross-S  .  898,175  1,145,131 

Nows-o  .  3,402,717  2.957.196 

Nows-S  .  1,491,843  1,860,354 

Grand  Total  .  7,995,910  7,917,769 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Free  Pross-m  this  year 
2303,175  includos  284,033  linos;  lost  year  1,955,088 
includes  205,616  linos. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
December  1975 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

1975  1974  Dollar  Change 


Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

December  . 

$  224,737$  207,96.5 

+ 

16,772 

+  8.1 

First  Twelve  Months 

2,352,487 

2,120,352 

+  232,135 

+  10.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

December  . 

64,124 

61,915 

+ 

2,209 

+  3.6 

First  Twelve  Months 

627,022 

577,882 

+ 

49,140 

+  8.5 

General 

December  . 

43,276 

37,541 

+ 

5,735 

+  15.3 

First  Twelve  Months 

544,318 

513,692 

+ 

30,626 

+  6.0 

Automotive 

December  . 

4,573 

4,926 

- 

353 

-  7.2 

First  Twelve  Months 

93,794 

108,754 

- 

14,960 

-13.8 

Financial 

December  . 

11,046 

12,020 

- 

974 

-  8.1 

First  Twelve  Months 

130,982 

134,750 

- 

3,768 

-  2.8 

Classified 

December  . 

63,411 

56,085 

+ 

7,326 

+  13.1 

First  Twelve  Months 

978,555 

967,013 

+ 

11,542 

+  1.2 

Total  Advertising 

December  . 

347,043 

318,537 

+ 

28,506 

+  8.9 

First  Twelve  Months 

4,100,136 

3,844,561 

+  255,575 

+  6.6 

Free  Pross-S  this  yoor  898,175  includes  296,438 
Knos;  lost  yoor  1,145,131  includos  344,631  Knos. 
Nows-o  this  yoor  3,402,717  includos  609,721  linos; 
this  yoor  2,957,196  includos  396,489  linos. 

Nows-S  this  yoor  1,491,843  includos  279,583  Knos; 
lost  year  1360354  includes  315,059  linos. 

NOTE:  Nows-o&S  chongod  from  on  oight  to  nine- 
column  Doc.  29,  1975.  Doto  in  this  report  reflects 
octuol  nine-column  moosuromonts. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (soo  note)  .  1,631,809  1  337.567 

‘Times  Nows-S  .  736,166  819357 

Grand  Totol  .  2,367,975  2356,624 

NOTE:  Nows-m  ond  Timos-o  sold  in  combination;  linage 
of  one  edition,  Timos-o  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Nows-o  .  4,082,349  4,018,326 

•Nows-S  .  1,594371  1,960.733 

Nows-sot .  789,406  763,659 

Grand  Total  .  6,466,126  6,742,718 

NOTE:  Nows-o  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nows-o  this  yoor 
4,082369  includos  192351  Knos;  lost  year  4,018326 
includes  124,715  Knos. 

NOTE:  Nows-o,S&sat.  chongod  from  eight  to  six-column 
May  12,  1975. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gozotto-m  .  1,592353  1  344,457 

•Journol  Gozotto-S  ....  661,980  909,749 

Nows  Sontinol-o  .  1,998376  1,993,427 

Grond  Totol  .  4,252,609  4,447,633 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Boo-o  .  2,417,219 

*Boo-S  .  955,497 

Grond  Total  .  3,372,716 

NOTE:  Figures  not  ovoiloblo  for  Doc.  1974. 

NOTE:  Boo-o&S  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Nov.  3,  1975.  Linogo  in  this  report  reflects  octuol 
nine-column  moosuromonts. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  2,862,259  2,780351 

•Couront-S  .  1,376,972  1,694,817 

Timos-o  .  941,686  1,202,439 

fTimos-S  .  296,054  522,047 

Grand  Total  .  5,476,971  6,200,154 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Couront-S  this  year 
1,376,972  includos  284,176  Knos;  lost  yoor  1,694,817 
includos  331,792  linos. 

Timos-o  this  year  941,686  includos  44,550  linos;  lost 
yoor  1,202,439  includos  12,240  linos. 

Timos-S  this  yoor  296,054  includes  54340  linos;  lost 
yoor  522,047  includos  136360  linos. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advortisor-m  .  3,105,075  2,984,296 

Stor  Bullotin-o  .  3,248,124  3,169368 

‘Star  Bulletin  & 

Advortisor-S  .  1,1383  71  1,438,624 

Grand  Total  .  7,491,770  7,592,788 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chroniclo-o  .  4,917373  4.542.496 

Chroniclo-S  .  2,011,460  2,209,057 

Post-m  .  4,369,156  4,186.847 


•post-S  .  1383,653  1,421,337 

Grand  Totol  .  12,681342  12,359,737 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Chroniclo-o  this  yoor 
4,917,373  includos  622386  Knos;  lost  year  4,542,496 
includos  481318  linos. 

Chronklo-S  this  yoor  2,011,460  includos  341,592 
Knos;  lost  year  2,209,057  includos  286392  linos. 
Post-m  this  yoor  4,3^,156  includos  451,870  linos; 
lost  yoor  4,186,847  includos  443,158  Koes. 

Post-S  this  year  1383,653  includos  211,950  linos; 
lost  yoor  1,421337  includos  111,972  linos. 

NOTE:  Chroniclo-o&S  ond  Post-m&S  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  July  1, 1975.  Doto  in  this  report 
reflects  Knogo  of  octuol  nine-column  moosuromonts. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timos-Union-m  .  3371,727  2,938,275 

•Timos-Union-S  .  1,026,000  1,345,016 

Journol-o  .  1,763,167  1,575333 

Grand  Total  .  5,860,894  5  358,924 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Timos-Union-m  this  year 
3,071,727  includos.239351  Knos;  lost  yoor  2,938,275 
includos  34,997  Knos. 

Times  Union-S  this  year  1,026,000  includos  119,936 
Knos. 

Joumol-o  this  year  1,763,167  includes  7,104  linos. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Horald-m  .  1.921315 

Uodor-o  .  1,616,492 

‘Horold  Loodor-S  .  716333 

Grand  Total  .  4354340 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  Doc.  1974. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  GozoHo-m  ....  1387,122  1378,026 

‘Arkonsos  (razotto-S  . .  .  651376  841356 

Arkonsos  Domocrot-o  .  .  .  779,014  949374 

fArkonsos  Domocrot-S  .  .  329,400  468369 

Grand  Total  .  3,446,912  3,837325 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nowsdoy-o  .  3,421,387  3303,788 

Nowsdoy-S  .  889,119  926389 

Grand  Totol  .  4310306  4,129,877 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Nowsdoy-o  this  yoor 
3.421387  includos  822,778  Knos;  lost  yoor  3,203,788 
includos  753,609  Knos. 

Nowsdoy-S  this  yoor  889,119  includos  269,109  Knos; 
lost  yoor  926,089  includos  336,863  Knos. 
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Linage  (Continued) 

1975  1974 

LOS  ANGfLES,  CALIF. 

.  7JM.278  6,764,639 

Tinws-S  .  2,934,550  3,624,150 

H«rald  EiQmin«r.«  .  860,396  862,510 

H«ral4  tiomiiMr-S  .  202,722  297,775 

Graml  Total  .  1U1 7,946  11^49,074 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Timos-m  this  yoor 
7,320,278  includos  1,901,620  linos;  lost  yoor 
6,764,639  includos  1,633,625  linos. 

Timos-5  riiis  yoor  2,934,550  includos  1,048343  linos; 
lost  yoor  3324,150  includos  1314,159  linos. 
MACON,  GA. 

Tologroph-m  .  1,121,771  1,055,614 

Hows-o  .  1307362  1,237,830 

‘Tologropk  &  Noos-S  .  .  505,147  529376 

Grand  Total  .  2,934,480  2,822,720 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Tolograph-ns  lost  yoor 
1,055,614  includos  7331  Enos. 

Nows-o  lost  yoor  1337330  includos  7350  linos. 
TologropL  &  Nows-5  this  yoor  505,147  iiKludos  188 
linos;  lost  yoor  529376  includos  6,835  linos. 

NOTE:  Tologroph-m  &  Nows-o  hos  o  combinod  Sot. 
edition;  linogo  is  only  shown  for  Nows-o. 
MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Loodor-d  .  1339,757  1,405,516 

fNow  Hompshiro  Nows-5  610,906  574,333 

Grand  Totol  .  1,950,663  1,979,849 


197S  1974 

NOTE:  Port  -run  odvnrtising — 6ull«tin-t  this  yuor 
2,636,464  inchidns  658,940  linns;  lost  ytor  2,873,772 
includos  977,598  linos. 

Bullotin-S  this  yoor  1,147,960  includos  506,383  linos; 
lost  yoor  1,285,523  includos  509,439  linos. 


1975 

SAN  JOSC,  CALIF. 

Morcury-m  .  4^87,536 

Nows-o  .  4,032,282 

*Morcury-Nows-S  .  1,275^19 

Grond  Totol  .  9,695,637 


Inquiror-m  this  yoor  1,905,101  includos  133,746  NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Morcury-i 


-tlldll  linos;  lost  yoor  2,126,440  includos  469,197  linos. 
I,M9,074  Inguiror-S  this  yoor  1,968,157  includos  616,141 
his  yoor  linos;  lost  yoor  2,269,697  includos  625,110  linos, 

ost  yoor  Nows-o  lort  yoor  944,201  includos  31,616  linos. 

NOTE:  6ullotin-o4S  chongod  from  oight  to  six-column 
543  linos;  Moy  19,  1975.  lnguiror-m&$  chongod  from  oight  to 
six-column  Moy  19,  1975.  Nows-o  chongod  from  six 
column  to  fivo-column  May  19,  1975.  Onto  in  this 
1  055  614  roporl  covoring  the  Nows-o  roflocts  convortod  lin- 

1  237  830  °9*  six-column  formot. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

2  m, m  p„,  Goi.tt.-m  .  1,236,240  1,104,291 

lost  yoor  p„„^  .  2327,102  1,922,647 

‘Pross-S  .  1,458337  1,709,682 

Grond  Totol  .  4,921,679  4,736320 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Pross-o  this  year 
•  c  6  2,227,102  includos  79,235  linos;  lost  yoor  1,922,647 

includos  54,988  linos. 

Post  Gozotte-m  this  yoor  1,236,240  includos  6,310 
linos. 

1,405,516  NOTE:  Post  Gozotto-m  ond  Pross-o&5  chongod  from 
574,333  oight  to  nino-coiumn  Sopt.  1,  1975.  Doto  in  this 
1  979  849  roport  roflocts  octuol  nino-column  moosuromonts. 


4,387336  includos  214,2^  linos;  lost  yoor  4,028,797 
includos  224,021  linos. 

Nows-o  this  yoor  4,032,282  includos  214333  linos; 
lost  yoor  3,752397  includos  223,931  hnos. 


Journol-o  .  . . 
Timos-m  . . .  . 
Timos-S  .  . .  . 
Grond  Total 


SHRBVCPORTp  LA. 

1 354323 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Horold-m  .  4,653,448  4,960,747 

HoroW-S  .  2,224,093  2,721,729 

Nows-o  .  1,872,904  1,880329 

Grond  Total  .  8,750,445  9,562305 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Horoid-m  this  yoor 
4,653,448  includos  164,442  linos;  lost  yoor  4,960,747 
indues  180,804  linos. 

Horold-S  this  yoor  2324,093  includos  117,592  linos; 
lost  yoor  2,721,729  includos  158,491  linos. 

Nows-o  this  yoor  1372,904  includos  55,440  linos; 
lost  yoor  1,8^329  includos  50,400  linos. 

NOTE:  Horold-m&S  and  Nows-o  chongod  from  oight  to 
six-column  Mar.  3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sontinol-m  .  1,682,505  1,639,515 

Journol-o  .  3377,047  3,465,098 

Journol-S  .  1365,401  2,316,084 

Grand  Total  .  7,124,953  7,420,697 

NOTE:  Part-run  odvortising — Sontinol-m  this  yoor 
1,682305  includos  6310  linos;  lost  yoor  1,639315 
includos  11,460  linos. 

Joumol-o  this  yoor  3377347  includos  221,069  linos; 
last  yoor  3,465,098  includos  207,663  linos. 
Joumol-S  this  yoor  1,865,401  includos  151,469  linos; 
lost  year  2316,084  includos  160,419  linos. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bonnor-o  .  2,469,351  2317,331 

Tonno$soon-m  .  2,440,665  2  370310 

•Tonnossoon-S  .  986328  1,200,693 

Grand  Total  .  5396,544  5,788,234 

NOTE:  Part-run  odvortising — Bonnor-o  this  yoor 
2,469,351  includos  13,904  linos. 

Tonnossoon-ffl  this  yoor  2,440,665  includos  14,000 
linos. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Buliotin-o  .  2318,181  1,959,959 

Joumol-m  .  1,613,171  1,522,795 

Joumol-S  .  1328,593  1369,970 

Grand  Total  .  5,159,945  5,152,724 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bullotin-o  this  yoar 
2,218,181  includos  278304  linos;  lost  yoor  1,959,959 
includos  127,440  linos. 

Joumol-S  this  yoor  1,328393  includos  81,080  Rnos; 
lost  yoor  1,669,970  includos  26,128  linos. 

NOTE:  Bullotin-o  ond  Joumol-m  have  o  combinod  sot. 
edition;  linogo  is  only  shown  for  Bullotin-e. 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chroniclo-m  2,154,715  1,878,083 

Democrat  &  Chraniclo-S  1,050,812  963,040 

Times  Union-o  .  2,137,941  1,925385 

Grand  Total  .  5,343,468  4,766,508 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Democrat  &  Chroniclo-m 
this  yoor  2,154,715  includos  76.720  Knos;  lost  yoor 
1378,083  includes  71,159  linos. 

Domocrot  8  Chroniclo-S  this  year  1,050,812  includos 
44,006  linos;  lost  )mor  963,040  includos  1 1 ,460  linos. 
Timos-Union-o  this  yoor  2,137,941  includos  52,880 
linos. 

NOTE:  Domocrot  ond  Chronicto-m&S  ond  Times  Union-o 
chongod  from  oight  to  ntno-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 
Dote  in  this  roport  roflocts  octual  nino-column  moo¬ 
suromonts. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-0  .  3,087,143  2,932,628 

•Bee-$  .  917,899  1.117,151 

Union-m  .  1.795378  1  379,289 

fUnion-S  .  301,952  449381 

Grand  Totol  .  6,102372  6378,649 


T.nn.5«oo-S  this  yoor  986,528  inclod.s  92,400 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Jaurnal  Cauriar-m  .  U63,017  1,564,953 

Ragist.r..  .  2,002421  1,912,885 

•Ragirtar-S  .  1,230,137  1,504464 

Grand  Tatal  .  4,795,675  4,982,402 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Ragistar-5  this  yaar 
1,230,137  includes  69,048  lines;  Inst  year  1,504464 
includas  90,636  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,819,003  2,901,467 

Timas-S  .  2,710,881  3460432 

Naws-m  .  2,611,244  2,426,454 

Naws-5  .  2,062450  ^654,942 

Past-a  .  970,133  1,090,175 

Grand  Tatal  .  11,173,611  12,433,370 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Timas-5  this  year 
2,710,881  includas  596,486  lines;  Inst  year  3,360432 
includes  603475  Unas. 


Naws-m  this  year  2,611444  includas  1,016,152  Eiprass-m  2,471448 


lines;  last  year  2,426,454  includas  820,730  lines. 
Naws-5  this  yaar  2,062450  includas  1472,082  lines; 
Inst  year  2454,942  includas  1483,838  Knas. 
NEWARK,  NJ. 

5ler  Ladgar-m  .  2,495,697  2469443 

*5tar  Ladgar-S  .  1,462423  1,783,645 

Grand  Tatal  .  3,958420  4453488 

NOTE:  Pert-run  advertising — 5tor  Ladgar-m  this  year 
2,495,697  includas  1 18439  Unas;  last  year  2469,643 
includas  130,013  Unas. 

5tar  Ladgar-5  this  yaar  1,462423  includas  63,808 
hnas;  lost  year  1,783,645  includes  38,080  lines. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

5antinal  Stnr-d  .  3,255,928  3,383,245 

*5antinal  5tnr-5  .  1,251,994  1,551,879 

Grand  Tatal  .  4407,922  4,935,124 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — 5antinal  5tnr-d  this  year 
3,255,928  includas  527400  (nas;  last  year  3,383445 
includas  471476  Knas. 

Sentinel  Stnr-S  this  yaar  1,251,994  includas  221,801 
Knas;  Inst  year  1451,879  includas  212400  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,636,464  2  473,772 

*Bullatin-S  .  1,147,960  1,285423 

Inauirar-m  .  1,905,101  2,126,440 

Inauirar-S  .  1,968,157  2,269497 

Naws-a  .  970,7n  944401 

Grand  Tatal  .  8428,459  9,499433 


1454423  1,606,498 

2,619415  2  471,070 

933487  1,154,693 

5,207,725  5,332,261 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  JaurnnI-a  .  1494,015  1,963,809 

‘Herald  *maricnn-S  ....  813,101  942,072 

Past  5landard-m  .  1,091,927  1,063,110 

Grand  Tatal  .  3,799,043  3,968,991 

NOTE:  Pert-run  advartising — Harald  JaurnnI-a  this 
year  1,894,015  includas  8,611  lines;  lest  year 
1,963,809  includas  5488  lines. 

Herald  Amaricnn-5  this  year  813,101  includas 
24,348  Knas;  Inst  yaar  942,072  includas  17,754  lines. 
Pest  5tnndnrd-m  this  yaar  1,091,927  includes  16478 
lines;  last  year  1,063,110  includes  18,488  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA, 

Damecrat-a  .  1439,967  1,777,805 

‘Damacrat-5  .  589,448  741478 

Grand  Tatal  .  2,129,415  2419483 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Oamacrnt-a  this  year 
1,539,967  includas  6,310  Knas;  last  yaar  1,7n,805 
indues  12420  Knas. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,736,120  3,712,885 

Trihuna-5  .  1,122,692  1,433,933 

Timas-a  .  1,970,037  1,999,648 

Grand  Tatal  .  6,828,849  7,146,466 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribuna-m  this  year 
3,736,120  includas  277,747  lines;  Inst  year  3,712485 
indues  292,959  Knas. 

NOTE:  Tribuna-mB5  and  Timas-a  changed  fram  eight  te 
nina-celumn  Oct.  27,  1975.  Date  in  this  rapart  re¬ 
flects  actual  nina-calumn  mausuramants. 
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BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1461442  1,600434 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Goiatta-a  .  1451,614  1421,082 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts  202,272  Knas  in  1975;  187,824 
Knas  in  1974. 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Talagram-a  .  863,085  771,050 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts— 80428  Knas  in  1975;  93,240  in 
1974 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quad-City  Timas-a&m  .  . .  2,760,632  2,759496 

Quad-City  Timas-5  .  799,540  878,486 

Grand  Tatal  .  3,560,172  3438,082 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragislar-m  .  952,169  732,915 

Tribuna-a  .  1,420407  1  468,817 

Ragi$lar-5  .  872437  1,019445 

Grand  Tatal  .  3445,013  3,121,277 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Ragistar-m  220443  Knas 
in  1975;  Ragistar-5  includas  this  yaar  153,637  Knas; 
Inst  yaar  201,707  Knas. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Naws-Trihuna-m5  .  1,776,000  1,727,000 

HarnU-a  .  954,000  857,000 

Grand  Tatal  .  2,730,000  2484,000 

NOTE:  Dees  net  include  Parade  ar  Family  Weakly. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Jaurnal-a  .  3,717,697  3,414,333 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Calaradnan-a5  .  1,621,186  1  487,978 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts — 228,760  Knas  in  1975, 163,744 
Knas  in  1974. 

FORTH  WORTH,  TEX. 

5tar-Talagram.m  .  2411,650  2477.082 

Stor-Talagrnm-a  .  2.952484  2,765,490 

5tnr-Talagrnm-5  .  1,197,742  1,306408 

Grand  Tatal  .  6,362,076  6,149,080 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,044,904  837,620 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts — 170,968  Knas  in  1975,  72,240 
Knas  in  1974. 


includas  138,038  Knas;  last  year  2,932,628  includas 
14,180  Knas. 

Baa-5  this  year  917499  includas  33428  Knas. 
Unian-m  this  year  1,795478  includas  129,920  Knas. 
NOTE:  Baa-a&5  and  Unian-m45  changed  fram  eight  te 
nina-celumn  Sept.  1,  1975.  Date  in  this  rapart  re¬ 
flects  actual  nina-calumn  mansuramants. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indapandent-e  .  2,273412  2,264,427 

Timas-m  .  4,153458  4,226,781 

■Timas-S  .  1,412442  1,819498 

Grand  Tatal  .  7,839,612  8410,606 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Indapandant-e  this  year 
2,273412  includas  48464  Knas;  Inst  year  2,264,427 
includas  6,720  Knas. 

Timas-m  this  yaar  4,153,258  includas  965,470  Knas; 
Inst  year  4,226,781  includas  890427  Knas. 

Timas-S  this  yaar  1,412442  includas  272,750  Knas; 
Inst  year  1419498  includes  475428  Knas. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-a  .  1,566,029  1,426,253 

tTimas  Advertiser-S  ....  879,310  1,186,436 

Trantanian-m  .  1,299,137  1,322,422 

Trentanien-S  .  159,875 

Grand  Tatal  .  3,904,351  3,935,111 

NOTE:  Timas-a  published  5  days  a  weak  nnly;  aHactiva 
Sept.  13,  1975  published  6  days  a  weak. 

NOTE:  Pert-run  advertising — Times  Advartiser-5  this 
year  879,310  includas  6,310  lines;  Inst  year 
1,186,436  includas  11,460  Knas. 

NOTE:  Timas-a  and  Timas  Advartisar-5  changed  fram 
nine  ta  sii-calumn  Sept.  10, 1974.  Data  in  this  rapart 
reflects  canvartad  linage  te  aight-calumn  aHactiva 
Mar.  1,  1975. 

NOTE:  Trantaniun-Sunday  first  pubKcatian  data  Nnv.  9, 
1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Past-m  .  3,923,679  4,194,208 

•Pesl-S  .  1,704,322  2,403,706 

Sinr-a  .  2,802,078  2,305,989 

t5lar-5  .  937,198  1,169,213 

Grand  Tatal  .  9,367477  10,073,116 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Past-m  last  yaar 
4,194,208  includas  113,408  Knas. 

Past-S  last  year  2,402,706  includas  343,948  Knas. 


GARY,  INC. 

1,426,253  Iribuna-aS  .  2,730,000  3,139,000 

1,186,436  NOTE:  Dees  net  include  Parade  ar  Family  Weakly. 
1,322,422  Pert-run  advartising  included:  252,000  Knas  in  1975; 

_  300,000  lines  in  1974. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

;attacttva  .  1,288,000  1,391,000 


GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Naws-mS  .  2,495476  2472,752 

Piadment-a  .  1,690,948  14»2.772 

Grand  Tatal  .  4.186424  4,255,524 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m  .  3,167,188  2,802,681 

Naws-a  .  2,408,833  2,220432 

5lar-5  .  1,375,210  1,777415 

Grand  Tatal  .  6.951431  6,801,028 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Prass-Citiian-a  .  1,098,608  1,088,850 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts— 147460  Knas  in  1975;  171460 
Knas  in  1974. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2485,365  2,302,693 

5lnr-a  .  1,039,392  987,792 


5lnr-a  this  year  2,802,078  includas  228,032  Knas;  S'"'-*  1,334487 

lest  yaar  2405,989  includas  77,056  Knas.  Grand  Tatal  .  4,728,702  4,625,172 


5lar-5  this  yaar  937,198  includas  80,878  Knas;  lest  NOTE;  Pert-run  advertising — 5lar-a-inclvdes  100,602 
year  1,169,213  includas  218,116  Knas.  Knas  in  1975;  138,745  Knas  in  1974. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA.  KITCHENER,  ONT. 

sl-m  .  2,810428  2,723,014  Racnrd-a  2,815451  2,501,504 


tEiprass-Naws-5  .  939410  1  473,244 

082  lines;  Eiprass  News-sot .  358,729  371,113 

Naws-a  .  2477,065  2,181,934 

Light-a  .  2,765,740  2  479,018 

2469443  *Ught-5  .  1,023,690  1  421,786 

1  783  645  Light-sot .  244,487  238,443 

4453488  Grand  Total  .  9480469  10,782,203 

this  yoor  NOTE:  Exprass-m,  Nows-o  ond  Light-o  publishod  5  doys 
2469,643  «  «••••■  "ly 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Expross-m  this  yoor 
os  63,808  2.471,248  includos  80,760  linos. 

I  linos.  Expross  Nows-S  this  yoor  939,610  includos  19,560 

linos. 

3  383  245  Nows-o  this  yoor  2,077,065  includos  72,608  linos. 
l'55l[879  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

A  Mc  Union-m  .  3,097,183  2,891,256 

AiVilar  *U"*on.S  .  1.074,707  1^40,329 

3  383?45  Tribuno-o  .  3,489^07  3,395,456 

Grand  Total  .  7,661,397  7,827,041 

ts  221  801  NOTE:  Part-run  odvortising — Union-m  this  yoor 
»  liiws.  3,097.183  includos  233376  linos. 

Union-S  this  yoor  1,074,707  includos  30340  linos. 
_  Tribuno-o  this  yoor  3,489307  includos  210336  linos. 

2373,772 

1  285323  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFa 

2326,440  Chroniclo-m  .  2,019,748  2  358,052 

2,269397  Exominor-o  .  2,090,417  2,063380 

944301  Exominor  &  Chroniclo-S  907,131  1,168,769 

9  499333  Grond  Totol  .  53173^6  5,290,401 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA.  KITCHENER,  ONT. 

Pos!-m  .  2.810328  2,723,014  Rocord-o  2.815351 

Timos-o  .  2.358326  2,206,201 

•Pett  Tim«-5  .  1473,744  1,369,694 

Grand  Tatal  .  6,242,798  6,198,909  ”*™“*-*  1,450,378 

NOTE:  Post-m  ond  Timos-o  hovo  o  combinod  sot.  odi-  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

tion.  Linogo  is  only  shown  for  Post-m.  Jouraol-Stor-dBS  .  2,217,334 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Post-m  this  yoor  NOTE:  Includos  insorts — 278,614  linos  in  1 

2,810328  includos  78,943  linos;  lost  yoor  2,723314  linos  in  1974. 
includos  38397  linos.  irkM/*  ^auk 

Timos-o  this  yoor  2,358326  includos  79.676  linos;  ,  .  .  .  il; 

lost  yoor  2306301  includos  38,633  linos.  Indopondont-m  3.^.000 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Timos-o  ond  Post-Timos-S  chongod  from  ^***’  2,438,000 

oight  to  six-column  Oct.  1,  1975.  T®*"*  5,824,000 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Roportor  Dispotch-o  ....  2,022376  1,814,795 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising— Roportor  Dispotch-o  this 
yoor  2,022,376  includos  216,141  hnos. 

DECEMBER  1975 
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ABERDEEN,  5.D. 

Amoricon  Nows-oS  .  1,050,000  1,119,000 

NOTE:  Doos  not  includo  Porado  or  Fomily  Wookly. 
Port-run  odvortising  inchidod  28,000  linos  in  1975; 
32,000  lines  in  1974. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Timos-Union-m  .  1,605,198  1,622,659 

Knickerbocker  Nows-o  .  .  1,119391  1304,325 

Timos-Union-S  .  664,295  839,576 

Grand  Totol  .  3388,784  3,766360 

BANGOR,  AAAINE 

Nows-m  1327,007  1,260,124 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comora-oS  .  2,184,000  2,232,000 

NOTE:  Doos  not  includo  Porodo  or  Fomily  Wookly. 


LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Horald-o  .  1,450,378  1,093,930 

I  M  MOtt 

Jaumal-5lar-dt5  .  '  2,217,334  2,265,298 

NOTE:  lacludas  inrarts- 278,614  Knas  in  1975,  213,192 
Knas  in  1974. 

LONG  BfACH,  CALfF. 

Indapandanl-m  .  3,386,000  3,292,000 

Prass-TaUgram-a  .  2,438,000  2,248,000 

Grand  Tatnl  .  5,824,000  5,540,000 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising:  inchidad  Indapandant-m/ 
542,000  Knas  in  1975;  552,000  Knas  in  1974. 
Prass-Tafagrnm-a:  494,000  Knas  in  1975;  492,000 
Knas  in  1974 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Caurier-Jaunnl-m  .  2,467,047  2,587,092 

Times-.  .  2,522,279  2,673,911 

Cauriar  Jaurnal  &  Timas-5  1 ,369,662  1,716,623 

Grand  Tatal  .  6,358,988  6,977,626 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  pubKshed  on  6-column  basis, 
but  canvartad  to  8-column  basis  above.  Clossifiad 
pubKshed  ond  reported  above  on  10-column  basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

CopHol  Timas-a  .  2,260,832  2,117,119 

5tota  Journol-m  .  2,301,411  2,196,628 

5tnta  Journol-5  .  780,941  938,574 

Grond  Totol  .  5,343,184  5312321 

NOTE:  6-column  pages  hove  bean  converted  to 
8-column  figures. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaol-m  .  .  2,794396  2,683,968 

Prass-5cimitor-o  .  1378,674  1,700,958 


Commercial  Appaol-5 


1,148,896  1,476,874 


Grand  Total  .  5,822,376 
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Decision  opens 
gag  order  door, 
editor  contends 

Effect  of  a  decision  by  a  circuit  judge 
has  been  to  give  sanction  and  license  to 
the  judiciary  to  issue  any  type  of  gag 
order  he  wishes  for  whatever  motive  he 
may  have,  according  to  analysis  by  Gene 
Cryer,  managing  editor  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Star. 

Circuit  Judge  John  T.  Reardon  had 
found  Rockford  Newspapers  and  former 
publisher  Cove  Hoover  in  contempt  of 
court  “for  violating  an  April  24  gag  order 
by  Lee  County  Chief  Circuit  Court  Judge 
James  Bales,  of  Dixon,”  Cryer  said  in 
his  article  published  in  the  Star  January 
18. 

The  order  was  overturned  by  the  2nd 
District  Illinois  Appellate  Court  in  De¬ 
cember  after  all  issues  in  an  original  libel 
suit,  which  spawned  the  contempt  order 
had  been  decided  (E&P,  Jan.  24). 

“But,  according  to  Reardon’s  opinion, 
the  order  was  valid  until  it  was  over¬ 
turned  and  any  violation  of  that  order 
was,  in  fact,  contempt  of  court,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cryer's  analysis. 


The  newspapers  were  fined  $2,000  for 
contempt,  and  Hoover  was  fined  $1,000. 

“Reardon’s  action  goes  well  beyond 
the  fines  in  its  impact  and  importance,” 
Cryer  continued.  “The  judge  (Reardon) 
may  know  in  his  own  mind  that  the  order 
will  be  overturned  because  it  is  invalid. 
But,  until  the  machinery  of  the  court  sys¬ 
tem  can  move  to  wipe  out  the  restraint,  it 
must  stand. 

“In  the  interim,  it  is  possible  and  even 
likely  that  the  business  of  the  court  will 
proceed  at  the  trial  level — and  all  the 
while,  the  media  will  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  silenced.” 

The  gag  order  originally  issued  by 
Bales  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
editorializing  on  a  $300,000  libel  suit 
brought  by  a  county  deputy  circuit  clerk. 
The  newspapers.  Star  and  Rockford 
Register-Republic,  were  enjoined  from 
commenting  on  the  case  editorially,  as 
was  the  clerk’s  attorney. 

Later  the  newspapers  carried  a  column 
written  by  Hoover  and  entitled  “Judge 
Gags  Us!”  Reardon  replaced  Bales  who 
removed  himself  from  the  case  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  clerk’s  libel  suit,  which  was 
filed  because  the  term  “political  hack” 
was  used. 

Reardon  later  ruled  that  his  dismissal 
of  the  libel  suit  and  the  Appellate  Court’s 


ruling  invalidating  the  gag  order  did  not 
mean  that  the  newspapers  did  not  have 
to  comply  with  the  order  while  it  was  in 
effect. 

Reardon  said  that  arguments  that  the 
gag  order  was  a  prior  restraint  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment  were  prop¬ 
erly  considered  at  the  Appellate  Court 
level  and  should  not  interfere  with  a  trial 
court’s  right  to  enforce  its  own  order. 

However,  in  Cryer’s  opinion,  applica¬ 
tion  of  Reardon’s  decision  gives  judges 
at  the  trial  level  an  “effective  weapon  to 
further  restrict  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  courts,  a  flow  which  al¬ 
ready  is  being  severely  restricted  by 
judges  in  courts  all  over  the  nation.” 

Cryer  continued  that  usually,  jurists 
claim  they  are  imposing  restraints  to 
keep  from  biasing  jurors  and  to  insure 
the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 
“Seldom  is  there  mention  by  the  jurist 
that  the  orders  also  protect  them  from 
being  fully  accountable  for  their  actions 
in  the  courtroom. 

“The  media  groups  who  are  fighting  to 
keep  the  courts  open  are  sympathetic  to 
the  rights  of  defendants.  However,  those 
same  groups  have  not  been  persuaded 
that  publication  of  facts  surrounding 
court  cases  will  injure  the  rights  of  the 
parties  involved  in  either  civil  or  criminal 
actions.” 
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NOTE:  Pori-run  advertising — Press- Scimitor-e  this  year 
includes  114,212  lines;  last  yeor  includes  95,298 
lines. 

MERIDAN,  CO*  N. 

Record-m  .  1,2;i,u34  1,185,226 

Journal-e  .  1,225,490  1,115,884 

Grand  Total  .  2,502,126  2,301,110 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,612,358  1,605,472 

Ne««s-5lor-e  .  1,516,091  1,495,513 

World-5  .  565,354  669,742 

Grand  Totol  .  3,695,803  3,770,072 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m  .  1,392,987  1,419,971 

5lor-e  .  2,948,864  2,780,735 

le  Devoir-m  .  215,588  418,428 

le  Dimonche-Matin-5  .  .  .  336,724  284,375 

NOTE:  Le  Oimonche-Matin  includes  "Perspective"  and 
inserts.  72,356  lines  in  1975;  69,087  lines  in  1974. 
NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e  .  1,275,722  1,187,421 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,317,980  2,437,820 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,088,660  2,110,668 

Press-5  .  1,086,750  1,239,364 

Grand  Totol  .  5,493,390  5,787,852 

NILES,  MICH. 

5tar.e-sal.-m  .  518,000  602,000 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginio-Pilot-m  .  2,952,032  3,176,187 

Ledger.5tar-e  .  2,284,236  2,365,295 

Virginio-Pilot-5  .  1,434,785  1,259,030 

Grand  Total  .  6,671,053  6,800312 

NORTH  BAY  ONT. 

.  1,080,135  993,767 


Nugget-e 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Tolegram-e-sot.-m  .  739350  639,324 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly:  46370  lines  in  1975; 
48,720  lines  in  1974. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,313307  2,155,385 

Tribune-5  .  811,647  1,057,642 

Grand  Total  .  3,125,154  3,213,027 

NOTE;  5unday  includes  Parade  end  Comics:  37,496  Rnes 
in  1975;  57,530  toes  in  1974. 

OODEN,  UTAH 

5tondard  Eiominer-e  .  . .  1,829,944  1,854,266 

5tandard  Examiner-5  .  . .  757,142  899,402 

Grand  Total  .  2,587,086  2,753,668 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Family  Weekly:  41,468  lines  in 
1975;  67,942  tnss  in  1974. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklobamon-m  .  2383,133  2,758,425 

Times-e  .  2,375,120  2,473,799 

Oklohoman-S  .  1,074,255  1,368,867 

Grand  Total  .  6,032308  6,601,091 
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NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahomon-m  includes 
590,391  lines  in  1975;  627,222  lines  in  1974. 
Times-e  this  year  490,279  lines;  lost  yeor  542,115 
lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald-m,e,S  ....  3,703,588  3,907,344 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Santa  Ana  Register-m  .  .  3,626,630  3,353,490 

Sonto  Ana  Register-e  .  .  .  3,626,630  3,353,490 

Sonto  Ana  Register-S  . . .  1,085,380  1320,108 

Grand  Total  .  4,712,010  4,673398 

NOTE:  All  Day  Newspoper,  m&e  sold  in  combination; 
Porode  linoge  is  included  above.  1974  linage  mea¬ 
sured  by  Medio  Records,  Inc. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  2,113,666  1,963,368 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor-News-meS  .  1,694,000  1,491,000 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade  linage.  Part-run  adver¬ 

tising  included:  266,000  lines  in  1975;  329,000  lines 
in  1974. 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Hernld-News-e  .  1,628,220  1,515,707 

Measured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Morning  Nesss-News-m-e  1,210,558  1,204,303 

Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Repubitc-m  .  4,080,664  4,229,126 

Gaiette-e  .  4,028,108  4,225,503 

Rnpublic-S  .  1,397,186  1,810,781 

Grand  Total  .  9,505,958  10,265,410 

NOTE:  1974  linage  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1,218,877  1,328,482 

Express-e  .  1,141,608  1,205,863 

Telegrom-S  .  718,302  688,606 

Grand  Total  .  3,078,787  3,222,951 

NOTE:  Sunday  includos  Porade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Orogonian-m-S  .  4,991,056  4,883,214 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  1,323358  1,367338 

Grand  Totol  .  6314,714  6,250,552 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Jaurnal-a,S  .  2301,758  2,735,096 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts  433,440  lines  in  1975;  255,248 
lines  in  1974. 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eogle-e  .  1382,492  1,677,283 

CogU-S  .  644,125  816,527 

Grand  Total  .  2,226,617  2,493,810 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gozotte  8  Jaurnal-m,etS  4,176,662  4,359,782 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 654,976  lines  in  1975;  840,392 
bnes  in  1974. 
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RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m  .  1,950,089  1,916,970 

News-Leader-e  .  1,702,381  1,818,328 

Times-Dispotcb-S  .  1,119,229  1,420,685 

Grand  Total  .  4,771,699  5,155,983 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  CLOUD  B  LITTLE  FALLS,  MINN. 

Times  &  Transcript-e  .  .  .  2,221,240  2,209,130 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 457,520  lines  in  1975,  288,064 
lines  in  1974. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-mS  .  2,352,000  2,646,000 

Dispotch-e  .  2,506,000  2,646,000 

Grand  Total  .  4,858,000  5,292,000 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or  Family  Weekly. 

Part-run  odvertising  included  in  Dispatch:  406,000 
lines  in  1975;  448,000  lines  in  1974. 

SALINAS,  CALIF. 

CaUtornio-e  .  2,288,454  2,151,436 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 599,592  lines  in  1975,  479,192 
lines  in  1974. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e,5  .  2,349,802  2,286,095 

NOTE:  Porode  linoge  not  included. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-m  .  1,677,614  1,595,203 

Post-S  .  461,907  511,171 

Grand  Totol  .  2,139,521  2,106,374 

Times-e5  .  3,739,232  3,859,114 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Argus-leader-a,S  .  2,189,838  2,026,724 

NOTE:  Includos  inserts — 443,072  lines  in  1975;  258,720 
lines  in  1974. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Breeie-e  ....  2,965,886  2,876,412 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

5pokesman-Revieiv-m  ...  1327365  1,438,115 

Chroniclo-e  .  1,654,398  1  374,668 

5pokesman-Review-5  .  . .  830323  944,265 

Grond  Totol  .  4,012,086  3,957,048 

NOTE:  Sunday  ond  Grand  Total  includes  Parade  linage. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e,S  .  2,195,116  2,391,942 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 375,648  lines  in  1975;  568,288 
lines  in  1974. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  ond 

Tribune  &  Ledger-S  ....  3,002380  2,703,414 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  Ceosed  Publication  July  18,  1975 

.  2304,187  2,265,826 

Blode-S  .  1,019,609  1,233,079 

Grand  Totol  .  3323,786  3,498,905 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Doily  Copitol-m  .  1,771,070  1,750,056 

Stole  Journal-e  .  1,333,458  1,392,902 

CopHol-Jaurnal-S  .  593,306  719,754 

Grand  Totol  .  3,697,834  3,862,712 
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TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-m,S  .  1,371,223  1,164,000 

Slor-e  .  4,244,821  3,758,833 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Slor-m  .  3,021,578  3,049,032 

Ciliien-e  .  3,032372  3,059,938 

Slar-S  .  900,522  1,158,948 

Grand  Total  .  6,954,472  7,267,918 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  "Porade"  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  1,984,672  1,883,260 

Tribune-e  .  2,031,131  1,851,833 

World-S  .  776,294  932,775 

Grand  Total  .  4,792,097  4,667,868 

NOTE:  1975  figures  bosed  on  6  column  (9  column 
clossified);  1974  figures  converted  to  some. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  3,948,208  3,374,938 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogazine.  All  figures  on 
6-column  format. 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Times-Debo-e  .  1,765,680  1,639,386 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 443,072  lines  in  1975;  503,272 
lines  in  1974. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  2,050,930  1,998,976 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-mS  .  3366,000  3,247,000 

Beacon-e  .  942,000  764,000 

Grand  Total  .  4308,000  4,011,000 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvertising;  Eagle-m5  includes  336,000 
lines  in  1975;  269,000  lines  in  1974. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
Times-Leoder-News- 

Record-AII  Day  .  1376,327 

Independent-S  .  664,769  1,212,246 

Grand  Totol  .  2341,096  1,212,246 

NOTE:  Independent-S  includes  Porade:  30,730  lines  in 
1975;  50,416  lirtes  in  1974.  Measured  by  Advertising 
Checking  Bureou,  Inc. 

NOTE;  Times-Leoder  Record  (d)  on  strike  from  Nov.  4, 
1974  until  Jon.  6,  1975. 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-Nows-AII  Day  .  1,370,880  1,676,164 

Star-News-S  .  500,808  465,682 

Grand  Total  .  1,871,688  2,141,846 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e  .  2,359323  2,253,147 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  2,047,934  1,861,650 

Twin  City  Sentinel-e  ....  1,810,018  1,601,306 

Journol-Sontinel-S  .  779,170  845,334 

Grand  Total  .  4,637,122  4,308390 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrom-m  .  998,956  1,115,754 

Gaunt-t  .  1,051,187  1,110,183 

Telegram-S  .  860,730  1,046399 

Grand  Total  .  2,910,873  3,272,336 
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Tribune  Co. 
joins  action 
against  gag 

There  has  been  no  prima  facie  showing 
that  pretrial  coverage  by  the  press  in  the 
Simants  case  jeopardized  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  lawyers  said  in  asking  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  press  gag 
orders  issued  by  Nebraska  courts. 

Joining  17  other  news  organizations  in 
an  appeal  to  the  court  to  set  aside  the  gag 
orders  and  its  implications.  Tribune 
Company,  which  owns  the  New  York 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 
newspapers  asserted  January  23  that  trial 
judge  Hugh  Stuart  had  such  flimsy 
reasons  for  restricting  press  coverage 
that  the  case  is  not  a  worthy  test  of  the 
rights  to  a  free  press  under  the  First 
Amendment  against  the  rights  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  to  a  fair  trial  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment. 

More  news  organizations  are  expected 
to  join  the  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court  gets  to  it  sometime  this  spring.  The 
high  court’s  decision  could  have  far- 
reaching  effect  on  press  coverage  of 
criminal  proceedings. 

Stuart  had  said  he  issued  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order  because  the  crime  involved  was 
so  brutal  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  to  impanel  an  impartial  jury  in 
Lincoln  Xouiijy,  Neb.  A  jury  was  im- 
paneled*nd  Erwin  Charles  Simants  was 
found  guilty  January  17  of  the  murder  of 
6  members  of  one  family. 

No  showing  of  peril 

% 

At  best,  the  Tribune  petition  said, 
Stuart’s  order  “was  entered  on  mere 
conjecture;  there  was  no  showing  of 
serious  and  imminent  peril  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  Simants’  Sixth  Amendment  rights. 
There  was  not  even  ...  an  attempt  to 
assess  if  there  was  a  so-called  publicity 
problem.’’ 

The  only  time  to  ascertain  if  pretrial 
publicity  is  a  genuine  threat  to  a  fair  trial 
is  when  jury  selection  begins,  and  not 
before,  as  in  the  case  of  Stuart’s  action, 
the  Tribune  Company  contended.  The 
brief  added; 

“At  the  heart  of  the  current  ‘fair  trial- 
free  press’  controversy  is  the  unverified 
and  taken-for-granted  premise  that  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  in  a  sensational  criminal 
case  will  indelibly  bias  prospective  jurors 
against  the  defendant.’’ 

It  also  cited  several  studies  that  indi¬ 
cate  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
demonstrate  such  publicity  will  make  it 
impossible  for  a  jury  to  render  a  fair  and 
impartial  verdict.  ^  ^ 

The  brief  emphasizes  that  other  reme¬ 
dies  are  available  to  the  courts  besides 
gaging  the  press.  One  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  interval  between  the  crime  was 


committed — when  publicity  is 
heaviest — and  the  time  of  trial.  Numer¬ 
ous  news  organizations  have  suggested 
this  practice,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association  working  with  various  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Change  of  venue 

There  also  can  be  a  change  of  venue  to 
another  county  where  pretrial  publicity 
would  not  be  a  significant  factor,  the 
brief  asserted. 

As  other  groups  have  suggested,  the 
brief  also  suggests  the  judge  could  meet 
informally  with  the  press  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  an  accommodation  to  serve 
everyone’s  interests. 

“All  that  appears  to  have  been  offered 
were  the  self  serving  statements  of  the 
county  judge  who  summarily  ordered  the 
initial  ban  on  publicity  and  certain  news¬ 
paper  accounts  that  connected  the  de¬ 
fendant  with  the  commission  of  heinous 
crime,”  the  brief  argues. 

The  reference  is  to  Judge  Ronald  Ruff, 
who  issued  the  first  gag  order. 

“Such  a  showing  could  be  made  in 
almost  any  prosecution  for  a  violent 
crime.  If  this  is  all  that  is  required  to 
abridge  or  stifle  preferred  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  those  rights  are  supported 
by  the  thinnest  of  reeds. 

“.  .  .  the  overriding  significance  of  this 
case  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  court  (U.S. 
Supreme  Court)  has  never  before  been 
asked  to  jettison  or  subordinate  First 
Amendment  rights  on  such  a  flimsy 
basis. 

• 

‘Right  to  Work’  group 
calls  for  hearings 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Commit¬ 
tee  has  called  on  the  Senate  to  hold 
speedy  hearings  on  the  recently  intro¬ 
duced  “Journalists’  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act.” 

Introduced  by  Sen.  Paul  Fannin  (R- 
Ariz.)  prior  to  the  1975  year-end  recess, 
the  proposed  law  (S.  2712)  would  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
exclude  journalists  from  the  provisions 
which  have  resulted  in  union  member¬ 
ship  becoming  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  news  personnel  on  many  major 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  at  all  three  major  networks. 

The  bill  would  not  prohibit  or  discour¬ 
age  journalists  from  voluntarily  joining 
unions,  but  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
news  organization  to  require  news  per¬ 
sonnel  to  support  unions  in  order  to  get  a 
job. 

Co-sponsored  by  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-SC),  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.), 
and  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb.),  the  bill  has 
been  referred  jointly  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary,  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committees. 


Record  high  earnings 
reported  by  group 

Media  General  reported  record  earn¬ 
ings  in  1975,  with  total  net  income  of 
$14,068,000,  or  $1.95  per  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,885,000,  or  $1.24  per 
share,  the  year  before. 

Fourth  quarter  net  income  was 
$4,294,000,  or  $0.60  per  share,  versus 
$2,501,000  or  $0.35  per  share,  the  year 
before. 

Revenues  in  1975  were  $171,462,000 
compared  with  $144,945,000  in  the  prior 
year,  and  $46,664,000  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  versus  $39,080,000  the  year  before. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president,  said: 
“Last  year  saw  a  modest  decline  in  our 
newspaper  earnings  and  a  slight  increase 
in  our  broadcast  earnings:  excellent  per¬ 
formance  in  a  period  of  severe  economic 
recession. 

“The  Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
our  newsprint  recycling  subsidiary, 
supplied  the  main  impetus  to  our  earn¬ 
ings  growth  last  year  through  increased 
capacity  and  the  return  to  a  more  normal 
cost/price  relationship  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

“Last  year  completed  the  first  decade 
of  Media  General’s  history  as  a  public 
company.  During  this  period,  revenues 
grew  from  $25  million  to  $171  million, 
stockholders’  equity  from  $4.03  to  $13.84 
per  share,  and  income  from  continuing 
operations  from  $0.41  to  $1.95  per  share 
for  a  compound  growth  rate  of  16.9  per¬ 
cent  per  annum. 

“In  this  first  decade  of  service  as  a 
public  company.  Media  General  invested 
more  than  $95  million  to  expand  and 
modernize  its  physical  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  sharply  increased  both  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  financial  resources.  The  cor¬ 
porate  structure  thus  created  is  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  we 
look  forward  to  further  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  years  ahead.” 

• 

Baltimore  specialist 
begins  health  column 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  new,  6-a-week  medical  column 
by  Neil  Solomon,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  a 
specialist  in  endocrinology  and 
metabolism. 

Solomon,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
health  and  mental  hygiene  for  the  State 
of  Maryland  since  1969  and  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychiatry  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  Balti¬ 
more,  also  conducts  weekly  television 
and  radio  shows  on  family  health. 

At  least  one  Solomon  column  a  week 
will  be  devoted  to  the  link  between  nutri¬ 
tion  and  human  ailments,  and  others  will 
be  answers  to  questions  from  readers 
and  to  a  medical  topic  of  the  week. 
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Kids’  supp  tests 
yield  strong  response 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Pat  Fortunate,  the  woman  behind  the 
new  children's  supplement  Sunday’s 
Child,  thinks  her  magazine  can  provide  a 
lot  of  solutions  to  a  lot  of  problems. 

For  newspapers,  she  says  the  experi¬ 
mental  supp  which  debutted  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1975,  in  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  could  be  the  answer  to  readership 
problems  among  the  young. 

For  advertisers,  Sunday’s  Child  could 
provide  the  editorial  atmosphere  that  will 
reach  youngsters  logically,  unobtru¬ 
sively  and  legally.  That  type  of  package 
could  be  a  welcome  relief  to  a  group  al¬ 
ready  feeling  hostility  and  government 
pressure  for  tv  ads  aimed  at  kids. 

Finally,  for  Pat  Fortunato,  the  supp 
represents  a  logical  plateau  in  her  career. 
A  former  New  York  elementary  school 
teacher,  Ms.  Fortunato  has  worked  on 
projects  for  Western  and  Dell  publishing 
companies,  all  aimed  at  children.  Unlike 
those  experiences,  Sunday's  Child  is  her 
project.  “1  just  decided  it  was  about  time 
for  me  to  do  something  on  my  own,”  she 
says  quite  blithly. 

The  idea,  “really  just  a  Parade-iy^t 
publication  for  children,”  has  been  a 
year  in  development.  As  she  envisioned 
the  magazine.  Child  would  be  a  16-page 
publication  with  eight  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  whole  package  would  be  aimed 
at  the  7-12  year  age  group. 

So  far  Sunday’s  Child  has  been  short 
of  its  goal.  In  its  first  test  run,  the  supp 
was  four  pages  with  just  one  ad  from  a 
Hartford  ice  cream  parlor.  But  Ms.^For- 
tunato  reminded,  “This  is  just  a  test  right 


New  suburban  mag 
appears  in  Chicago 

Your  Time,  a  new  suburban 
magazine  published  in  Schiller  Park, 
Ill.,  is  appearing  bi-monthly  in  62  sub¬ 
urban  communities  with  what  editor 
and  publisher  Pat  Bowe  estimates  as 
having  255,000  circulation. 

Concentration  is  chiefly  in  north, 
northwest  and  western  areas,  although 
there  are  4  papers  included  in  the 
southern  area. 

Bowe  said  the  8x11  glossy  mag  (22 
pages,  first  issue)  will  be  talking  about 
“what’s  new  to  do  with  the  130  days 
each  year  that  belong  to  you” — 
weekends,  vacations,  etc.  The  publica¬ 
tion  will  deal  with  vacation  house¬ 
swapping,  taking  leisure  time  creative¬ 
ly,  or  rediscovering  the  joys  of  camp¬ 
ing,  bicycling  "or  even  a  backyard 
hammock.” 


Test  issue 


now.  The  Courant  and  I  wanted  to  see 
what  would  happen.” 

What  happened  was  a  flood  of  200 
hundred  responses.  Unexpectedly,  the 
ages  skewed  from  4-14  years  of  age.  And 
most  all  letters  (a  coupon  reply  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  issue)  were  favorable. 

“Newspapers.”  the  young  editor/ 
educator  says,  “have  been  looking  for 
vehicles  to  attract  children.  They  need  it. 
And  they  know  they  need  it.”  Part  of  the 
problem,  she  says,  is  finding  that  “right 
vehicle.” 

Although  not  a  new  idea,  Ms.  For¬ 
tunato  says  competing  publications  in  ' 
newspapers  “do  too  little.”  For  a  chil-  i 
dren’s  supp  to  come  out  correctly,  it 
needs  millions  of  dollars  to  produce  in 
volume. 

That’s  one  reason,  she  says,  she  de¬ 
cided  advertising  should  be  included. 
“Advertising  doesn’t  have  to  be  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  children  or  their  parents,”  she 
says.  “Of  course,  a  newspaper  could  sus¬ 
tain  Sunday 'sChild  without  advertising.” 

But  she  adds  that  when  the  publication 
was  first  shown  to  some  classrooms  the 
first  and  highest  point  of  interest  were 
the  ads.  “They  (the  students)  read  the 
ads,  asked  questions  about  the  ads,”  she 
said.  Youngsters,  she  concludes,  can 
learn  from  ads,  especially  when  they’re 
written  well  and  written  for  them.  Ban¬ 
tam  Books  has  already  contracted  for  an 
ad. 

Editorially,  the  first  issue  of  Sunday  s 
Child  promises  just  that.  Instead  of  col¬ 
oring  pages,  etc.,  the  supp  led  with  a 
story  about  a  12-year-old  film-maker.  In-  ! 
eluded  was  an  explanatory  story  on 
sharks. 

MS.  Fortunato  has  sent  out  Mailgram’s 
to  several  newspapers.  Replies  so  far 
have  been  favorable,  she  says. 
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“The  Room”  in  Boston 
closes — ending  an  era 


By  William  Buchanan 

Boston  Globe 

As  the  old  year  ended  in  Boston,  it 
also  marked  the  end  of  one  of  the  city’s 
oldest  news  traditions  ....  the  press 
room  at  police  headquarters. 

In  its  functional  years,  “The  Room,” 
as  it  was  called  by  those  who  worked 
there  and  those  who  didn’t  but  knew  of 
its  existence,  was  the  focal  point  for 
much  of  the  news  gathering  activity  not 
only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  much  of 
New  England. 

This  writer  worked  for  several  years  in 
“The  Room”  during  the  1940s  and 
1950s,  when  it  was  staffed  by  reporters 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

As  news  coverage  and  a  determination 
of  what  constitutes  news  changed,  the 
need  for  such  a  press  room  gradually  di¬ 
minished  until  finally  it  was  closed  when 
neither  Boston  newspaper,  xheGlohe  nor 
the  Herald- American  offered  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  closing  when  police  officials 
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suggested  they  could  use  the  space. 

In  the  1940s  and  1950s  Boston’s  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  situation  stampeded 
each  paper  into  covering  virtually  every 
hand  bag  snatch,  house  break,  liquor 
store  holdup,  bookie  raid  and  mugging. 
The  old  Boston  Post  and  American  were 
notorious  for  concentrating  on  police 
blotter  items. 

The  Post  closed  in  1956  and  the 
Traveler  and  the  American  fell  into  de¬ 
mise  in  the  1960s.  The  old  headquarters 
press  room  was  then  living  on  borrowed 
time. 

As  readers  became  more  sophisticated 
in  the  late  1960s,  editors  sensed,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  so,  that  there  was  an  ever- 
lessening  interest  in  missing  persons  re¬ 
ports,  marijuana  raids,  breaks  into 
supermarkets  and  routine  holdups. 

Today  the  major  crime  stories  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  more  meaningful  fashion  than  in 
years  past.  Stories  probe  into  the  socio¬ 
economic  aspects  of  crime  with  in-depth 
studies  of  the  criminal,  meticulous  de¬ 
tails  of  outstanding  police  work, 
background  pieces  and  detailed  studies 
of  rehabilitation  attempts. 

And  so  there  has  become  no  real  need 
for  a  reporter  at  police  headquarters 
checking  hourly  with  the  vice  squad,  the 
pickpocket  unit  or  the  missing  persons 
bureau. 

When  “The  Room”  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  news  gathering  operations  in  the  city, 
it  was  both  a  dreaded,  and  yet  at  times 
exciting  place  to  work.  Many  of  Boston’s 
most  respected  newspapermen  learned 
their  first  journalism  lessons  in  the  old 
headquarters  press  room. 

For  most  of  the  50  years  that  “The 
Room”  functioned  at  police  headquar¬ 
ters,  it  was  located  in  a  back  corner  of 
the  first  floor,  between  the  ballistics 
room  and  a  corridor  which  led  to  the 
men’s  room. 

It  was  nearly  always  bustling  with  ac¬ 
tivity  and  rookie  reporters  were  bewil¬ 
dered  at  the  sight  of  a  dozen  telephones, 
special  police  lines  and  teletype 
machines.  The  continuous  blaring  of  the 
police  radio,  the  ringing  of  the  fire  alarm 
tapper  and  the  constantly  ringing  tele¬ 
phones  with  the  city  desk  yelling,  “Do 
you  have  an  ax  murder  in  Dorchester”, 
or  a  sergeant  calling  “The  Room”  to  tip 
off  the  boys  that  they  expected  a  big 
arrest  in  a  robbery  investigation,  made  it 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  Hollywood 
films  tried  to  recreate  when  they  made 
newspaper  movies. 

The  city  desk  was  immediately 
notified  whenever  the  police  radio  re¬ 
ported  an  automobile  accident  or  a  hold¬ 
up.  The  Post  was  always  on  the  lookout 


for  people  trapped  in  elevators  or  a  cat 
stranded  in  a  tree. 

A  dusty  old  cabinet  held  the  fire  alarm 
assignment  cards  that  indicated  which 
pieces  of  apparatus  responded  to  each 
fire  box  in  the  city.  The  walls  were  pa¬ 
pered  with  huge  placards  carrying  the 
telephone  numbers  a  reporter  might  need 
in  any  emergency. 

Policemen  from  superintendent  to  pat¬ 
rolman  would  often  stop  at  “the  Room” 
to  advise  reporters  of  a  story  or  give 
them  a  tip  on  a  possible  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  investigation. 

But  now  “The  Room”  is  closed  and  an 
era  in  journalism  has  officially  ended. 

Still,  for  those  who  toiled  there,  the 
memory  of  “The  Room’s”  importance 
during  such  major  crime  stories  as  the 
fantastic  Brinks  Robbery  on  Jan.  17, 
1950,  when  reporters  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  all  over  the  country  made 
it  their  base  of  operation  will  remain. 

And  especially  the  memory  of  such 
legendary  Boston  newsmen  as  Bill  Bren¬ 
nan.  Johnny  Sullivan,  Eddie  Costello, 
Jack  Ferris,  Frank  McLean,  Theo  Finn, 
Ernie  Jenkins,  Jimmy  Kelley  and  so 
many  others  who  spent  much  of  their 
working  lives  in  “The  Room.” 

• 

Program  to  assist 
small  city  newsmen 

An  expanded  program  to  provide  the 
small  city  newspaperman  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  broaden  his  skills  is  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  National  Editorial  Founda¬ 
tion. 

NEE  President  Paul  D.  Coffman, 
publisher  of  the  Melrose  Park  (111.) 
Proviso  Star-Sentinel,  plans  a  de¬ 
velopment  program  for  the  19-year-old 
community  newspaper  foundation  to 
get  foundation  and  corporate  support 
for  state  and  regional  educational 
seminars  and  workshops  for  commun¬ 
ity  editors  and  reporters. 

Coffman  announced  appointment  of 
Brent  Breedin,  a  Washington-based 
consultant  on  education  and  communi¬ 
cation,  as  NEF’s  first  director  for  de¬ 
velopment.  Breedin  has  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
and  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  serving  as  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  50  small  South  Carolina 
newspapers. 

Breedin  will  work  closely  with  the 
foundation’s  trustees,  officers  and  staff 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  an  “Ad  Hoc  Operating 
Committee  on  Development”  com¬ 
posed  of  NNA  President  William  Bra- 
nan  and  NNA  directors  William 
Boykin  and  Fanning  Macfarland. 
Boykin  is  executive  director  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  (Chicago)  and  Macfar¬ 
land  is  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Law  Bulletin. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


2/4  2/11 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9  9'A 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  . .  16  I6V4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  27  27 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  51'/l!  52 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2  2 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7</4 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  3OV2  30'-<r 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  37  39y4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  Vk  7 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  21H  20% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30%  28 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33  33% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23  23 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  18%  19 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  18  ^8V^ 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13V4  13% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23y4  23y4 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  tS'A  17% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  lA'A  14% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  66  68 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21  22 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  17  17 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  27y4  27% 


N.Y.  Times  features 
to  go  on  UPl  wires 

United  Press  International  and  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service  have  an 
agreement  permitting  NYTNS  copy  to 
move  on  UPI’s  high-speed  DataNews 
circuit  beginning  April  1. 

Besides  UPI  copy,  DataNews  now 
carries  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
NANA  and  NEA  features  and  Scripps- 
Howard  and  Gannett  News  Services. 

DataNews  uses  a  sophisticated  selec¬ 
tor  system  permitting  over  17,000  indi¬ 
vidual  codes.  Receiving  devices  at 
newspapers  can  be  coded  to  select  not 
only  from  individual  services  but  to  pass 
an  individual  piece  of  copy  or  feature. 

Cal  Thornton,  UPI  vicepresident  for 
marketing,  in  announcing  the  agreement 
with  NYTNS,  said  the  next  development 
is  a  selector  modification  due  in  July 
which  will  enable  UPI  to  remotely  re¬ 
program  any  selector  on  Data  News. 

The  DataNews  delivery  option  will  not 
affect  NYTNS  present  teletype  circuit. 

• 


Newhouse  acquires 
interest  in  Booth 

Whitcom  Investment  Company  and 
its  partners  announced  the  sale  of  their 
17%  interest  in  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
to  a  company  owned  by  S.  I.  Newhouse 
and  his  family  for  approximately  $30 
million. 

Whitcom  acquired  the  interest  in 
Booth  through  the  merger  of  Parade 
Publications  with  Booth  in  1973. 


N.Y.  Times  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

income  were  both  at  a  record,  even  be¬ 
fore  considering  the  contribution  of  the 
Hendersonville  (N.C.)  Times-News,  ac¬ 
quired  in  May  1974,  and  the  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News,  acquired  in  January 
1975. 

Magazines  owned  by  the  company  had 
revenues  in  1975  of  $77,168,000  and  pre¬ 
tax  income  of  $5,578,000.  In  1974,  the 
comparable  figures  were  $73,206,000  and 
$6,091,000.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975, 
revenues  were  $20,181,0()0,  and  pre-tax 
income  was  $1,028,000.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1974,  revenues  were 
$18,639,000,  and  pre-tax  income  was 
$1,158,000. 

Advertising  pages  for  the  group  de¬ 
clined,  but  circulation  for  the  group’s 
consumer  magazines  increased  during 
the  year.  Tennis  magazine  operated  at  a 
profit  for  the  first  time,  and  Australian 
Family  Circle,  which  was  launched  in 
May,  1974,  was  near  breakeven  at  year 
end.  The  group’s  professional  magazines 
for  physicians  experienced  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  revenues  and  profits. 

The  company’s  equity  in  the  earnings 
of  its  three  Canadian  newsprint  as¬ 
sociates  was  $2,294,000  in  1975  and 
$7,311,000  in  1974.  For  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1975,  the  equity  in  earnings  was  a 
loss  of  $1,563,000.  For  the  same  quarter 
in  1974,  the  equity  in  earnings  was 


$1,583,000.  The  fourth  quarter  felt  di¬ 
rectly  the  effect  of  the  strike-caused  clos¬ 
ings  in  September  of  Spruce  Falls  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  Gas- 
pesia  Power  and  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
Earnings  were  also  affected  adversely 
early  in  the  year  by  temporary  shut¬ 
downs  of  both  mills  caused  by  decreas¬ 
ing  newsprint  demand  on  the  part  of 
many  U.S.  newspapers. 

• 

Series  prompts  loss 
of  $500,000  in  ads 

A  five-part  series  rapping  the  medical 
profession  in  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  $500,000  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  advertising.  The  loss  though 
was  not  in  the  daily  newspaper  but  in 
Modern  Medicine,  a  magazine  owned  by 
the  Times  Company. 

Although  no  names  were  mentioned, 
the  company  reported  that  200  pages  of 
ads  had  been  canceled  in  the  twice 
monthly  publication.  The  series  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  printed  in  January. 

So  explosive  was  the  series  that  Bur¬ 
ton  C.  Cohen,  president  of  Modern 
Medicine  publications,  took  a  3  column 
by  13Vi  inch  ad  to  dispute  the  findings. 
Displaying  a  memo  to  the  Times  editor, 
the  ad  said  data  used  in  the  series  was 
inaccurate  because  it  was  based  on 
figures  from  a  single  hospital. 

The  magazine  is  second  in  its  field  in 
ad  income  with  circulation  at  160,000. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS  \ 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

AMUSEMENTS 


TV.  FILM,  STAGE  potpourri;  young 
adult,  teen  appeal:  weekly;  reasonable. 
Box  195.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

ASTROLOGY  IS  ADDICTIVE.  Boost  your 
circulation  with  the  sun  sign  column  tai¬ 
lored  to  weeklies.  Done  by  an  expert  as¬ 
trologer-journalist.  Successful  4-year 
record.  Samples.  Angele  Blanton,  6-P 
University  Village  E.,  Ft,  Collins,  Colo. 
80521. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  Many  papers 
now  using.  Simple  Detroit  news  tor  con¬ 
sumer.  Not  technical.  Will  send  free  first 
month.  Small  charge  after  that  if  you 
like.  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara.  Mt. 
Clemens.  Mich.  48043. 


_ CAREERS _ 

■HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  C-100.  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 

CITIZEN  ACTION 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It's 
400  crisp  words  weekly  on  a  subject  no¬ 
body  else  IS  writing  about — timely  and 
rather  important.  John  McKean.  333  E. 
43.  New  York,  N  Y.  10017. 


COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold.  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 
Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  "More  For  Your  Money" 
column.  Readers  love  it— and  YOU. 
Camera-ready  or  manuscript.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501, 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (cartoon  illustrated)— a 
lot  of  movie  information  in  limited  space. 
Samples,  rates.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 

NBC  MAY  HAVE  Gene  Shalit,  now  you 
can  have  "one-44  ",  film  review  read 
coast  to  coast.  Entertaining,  concise. 
Sample:  36  Granit  Rd.,  Kerhonkson, 
N.Y.  12446. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  BICENTENNIAL  SPECIAL  .  .  .  about 
history  and  about  women,  OUR  POND¬ 
ING  MOTHERS  by  Vivienne  L.  George. 
LIKE  IT  IS  .  .  .a  lighthearted  look  at  life 
by  Tracy  Godwin, 

For  sample  columns,  write  or  call 
GROUP  3,  30  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago.  III.  60602,  (312)  248-7771. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

WEEKLIES,  SHOPPERS.  TV  guides, 
dailies,  small  or  big.  Enhance  your  pub¬ 
lication  with  TV  PICTO  GAME,  the  ever- 
popular  little  family-fun  rebus  puzzle  en¬ 
joyed  by  millions  nationwide.  RECES¬ 
SION  CONSCIOUS?  Me.  too.  So,  WOULD 
YOU  BELIEVE  $1.50  (formerly  $3  to  $5) 
per  game?  Not  much  for  this  brain- 
tweaking  fun-to-solve  reader  pleaser. 
Available  in  5x3  camera  ready  slicks 
(with  solution)  ready  to  photo-reduce. 
Crisp  and  clean  drawings.  SAMPLES? 
Write  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TV  FEATURES _ 

TV  GRID  PUZZLE  formerly  in  TV  Com- 
pulog  package  now  available  by  creator. 
Leo  White  Productions,  168  Strasser 
Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass.  02090. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

■ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects,  games  for  pre-teen  readers. 
FULL  tabloid  size  page.  Low  priced. 
Write:  Flayer  Assoc..  Box  431,  Ridgefield, 
i  N.J.  07657. 

■GOD’S  COUNTRY."  Weekly  camera- 
ready.  No  matter  where  we  live— North, 
East,  South  or  West,  if  we  love  our 
homes,  our  towns  and  cities,  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  our  favorite  retreats,  we  call  it 
GOD'S  COUNTRY.  Reader  response 
great.  First  3  free.  Blackburn  Syndi- 
i  cafed  Features,  Box  387,  Rye,  Colo. 
81069. 


"LETTERS  TO  ESKELIN"— Exciting 
I  300-word  circulation&builder  by 
I  Prentice-Hall  author.  You  must  see  it. 

;  Popular  Features,  Box  3155,  Spring- 
I  field.  Mo.  65804. 

!  FIGLEAVES  .  .  .  intellectual  humor  at  its 
i  best.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
I  Sandcastles.  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
I  Va.  23601. 


YOUTH  TRAVEL  '76.  Short  features  on 
student  travel  opportunities  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Hard-news  style.  Low  rates.  Randy 
Mink,  721  Gordon  Terrace,  Chicago,  III. 
60613. 


"HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS!!'" 
Excellent  monograph.  Author  Whitt 
Schultz,  Top  Consultant.  $2.95.  HowCo, 
Dept.  EP,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT  TO  REACH  UNDER-30S?  In  the  8 
weeks  we’ve  been  advertising.  Good  Times 
has  received  94  inquiries  about  franchis¬ 
ing  from  publishers  in  26  states.  If  you 
have  a  large  college  population  in  your  area 
and  a  music  scene.  Good  Times,  the  music 
paper  can  help  you  reach  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  We've  just  sold  our  second  franchise 
in  Palm  Beach.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  make  high  profits  write  to:  Good 
Times,  80-32  164th  St.,  Jamaica.  N.Y. 
11432. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International 
Affairs  announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics 
journalism  for  the 
academic  year  1976-77 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  working  journalists 
for  study  of  mtxiern  economic 
analysis  and  its  application  to 
public  policy  issues.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms,  contact; 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.|.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  1,  1976 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave,, 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  SI. 35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  SI  .45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  S1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  S1.65  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4- weeks  S2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  S2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  S2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  S2.30  per  line 

Count  39  characters  and/or 
spaces,  3  lines  minimum.  (No 
abbreviations.) 

Add  $1 .00  per  insertion  For  box 
service  and  count  os  an  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy. 

Airmail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.50  extra. 

IMPORTANT:  Due  to  change  in 
postal  charges,  only  box 
number  responses  going  outside 
the  continental  United  States 
will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and 
charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  ser- 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface 
type,  cuts  or  other  decorations, 
changes  your  ad  to  display. 
The  rate  for  display  classified 
is  $4.35  per  agate  line — 
$60.90  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  rates 
available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  replies  mailed 
each  day  as  they  are  received, 
are  valid  for  one  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 


Here's  part  of  a  letter  we  received  from  a 
newspaper  broker  in  the  Midwest; 

“Our  ads  are  pulling  better  than  they  have 
in  several  years  .  ,  .  We’ve  learned 
through  the  years  that  when  ads  are  pull¬ 
ing  well  again,  the  country  is  coming  out 
of  the  doldrums  and  the  economy  starts 
waking  up  to  a  brighter  day — and  E&P  will 
lead  the  way! 


And  another  from  a  newspaper  broker  in 
California: 

"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effectively.  I 
sold  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  the  first 
person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the  (other 
paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  an  advertiser— it  also  pays!" 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


OUR  LIST  of  competent,  dedicated,  able 
buyers  grows.  We  work  for  the  seller  in 
matching  his  property  with  the  right  suc¬ 
cessor.  If  you  wish  to  sell  your  paper  we  are 
ready  to  assist.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  broker  serving  the 
Northwest.  Box  B.,  Townsend,  Mont. 
59644,  (406)  266-4233. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLLEGE  TOWN  weekly  near  metro  cent¬ 
er,  Zone  3,  $165,0(X)  includes  building, 
job  shop,  modern  offset  equipment.  Box 
197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABSENTEE  OWNERS  want  to  sell  northern 
New  Mexico  exclusive  county  seat  weekly 
due  to  other  business  interests.  $75,000 
gross  class  with  potential  for  much  more  in 
county  of  60,0()0.  Would  consider  selling 
part  of  stock  to  working  manager-partner 
strong  on  advertising  and  news.  Box  145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  WEEKLIES  grossing  $234,000,  Zone  4, 
priced  IVi  times  gross.  Box  193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY,  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  $100,0(X)  gross  bracket.  Please  state 
experience,  finances  and  phone  number. 
Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES,  offset  plant  real- 
estate  included.  Area  1.  No  Brokers.  Price 
$500,(J00.  Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UTAH  WEEKLY,  near  $90,000  gross,  price 
$120M  with  building,  $40,000  cash  down. 
Highly  profitable.  State  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY,  county  exclusive, 
mountains,  live  area,  has  own  web  offset 
press,  Compugraphic,  terms,  $78,000 

tross.  John  N.  Jepson,  broker,  (406)  266- 
223,  Townsend,  Mont. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  near  ocean,  needs 
new  owner  with  business  side  experience 
to  push  circulation  to  5000  paid  and 
$1()0,IXKJ  gross.  Compuwriters.  Job  shop 
printed.  No  real  estate.  Solid  in  high  in¬ 
come  town.  Priced  $65,000  with  terms. 
Include  experience  and  financial  ability  in 
reply.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  ST.  LOUIS  area, 
above-average  net,  gross  over  $200M. 
Price  $175M,  29%  cash  down.  Own  plant. 
Time  element.  State  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


$100,(X)0  PLUS  gross  weekly  nets  absen¬ 
tee  owner  $20,()00.  3  weeklies  grossing 
$85,000,  $51,000,  $42,000.  All%ne  3. 
Box  201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY— Controlled  circula¬ 
tion  combination  in  rural  area  on  edge  of 
recreation-industrial  boom.  Only  2  hours 
from  major  metro  area.  Grossed  $240,(X)0 
in  1975.  Growing  steadily.  No.  1  advertis¬ 
ing  position  in  county.  Top-notch 
editorial-ad  staff.  Compugraphic  offset 
central  plant.  Cash  sale.  Zone  2.  Box  336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  IOWA  WEEKLIES,  $120,000  and 
$2O0,OO0.  Each  requires  29%  cash  down. 
Rich  farm  land,  profitable.  State  cash. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654. 

3  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  news¬ 
papers  to  choose  from.  Gross  $70M-240M. 
Price  $65M-175M.  Cash  down  payment 
$13M-50M.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277, 
Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714)  626-6440. 

A  SMALL  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION  seeks 
to  be  acquired  by  firm  with  management 
and  financial  depth  for  growth  realization. 
$200,000  class.  Write,  trade  financial 
background.  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  DOWNTOWN  NEWSPAPER, 
25,000  circulation  in  dynamic  fast-growing 
market  (Zone  8).  Published  since  October 
1973.  1975  gross  sales  $210,000.  Seller 
requires  publisher  buyer  with  de¬ 
monstrated  ability  to  fully  develop  the  po¬ 
tential.  Management  ability  first  consider¬ 
ation.  Excellent  terms  available  to  qual¬ 
ified  person.  Include  work  history,  refer¬ 
ences  and  availability  in  first  letter.  Box 
334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with  3500  to  7000 
paid  circulation  wanted  in  Midwest,  East 
or  South.  Send  recent  edition,  full  facts, 
please.  Confidence  respected.  Our  group 
can  make  large  down  payment.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  Syndicates,  Brokers— an 
original  concept  in  news  reporting  in  a 
highly  receptive,  growing  market.  Write 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHERS  seek  shop¬ 
pers,  newspapers,  trade  journals  and  di¬ 
rectories  anywhere.  Must  have  at  least 
$250,000  gross  volume.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONALS 


for  executives  artd 
professional  people 

LOANS  by  MAIL 

$10,000 


Personal,  private,  discreet.  All  de¬ 
tails  arranged  rapidly  by  mail.  Com¬ 
petitive  rates.  Please  mail  coupon 
for  full  information. 

No  obligation. 


R.  L.  Lovitt, 

Executive  Loon  Director 

Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  85-02 

817  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Ca.  91 101 

Please  send  camplete  infarmatian  in 
plain  envelope. 


City  State  Zip 

one  of  THE  ST.  PAUL  COMPANIES 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  WRITERS 
announces  a  policy  of  open,  unrestricted 
membership  to  all  writers.  Many  valuable 
benefits  and  privileges.  Free  details.  ASW, 
P.O.  Box  488,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  12946. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


REPS  WANTED 


ESTABLISHED  50,000  control  circulation 
weekly  newspaper  located  in  strong  New 
England  suburban  market  wants  effective 
national  advertising  representative.  Write 
Living  West,  9  Pleasant  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701  or  call  Mr.  Robinson,  (617) 
873-7468. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ AUDIOIVIDEO _ 

$  SAVE  on  Memorex  audio/video  tape  and 
cassettes.  Carry  complete  line.  Prices 
upon  request.  Industrial  Photo,  (3ept.  EM, 
74  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
255-6505. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  LENS  SET  at  7V2%  compres¬ 
sion,  good  condition,  $2500  or  best  offer. 
Phone  or  write:  Robert  G.  Smith,  Business 
Manager,  Lesher  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Ph:  (415)  935- 
2525. 


UQUIDATIONS _ 

LIQUIDATING 

Prime  composing  room  equipment  from 
blue  ribbon  sources  such  as: 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
LITHOCOLOR  PRESS  INC. 
Linotypes— Intertypes— Ludlow  mat  fonts 
— magazines— Hammond  saws — Rouse 
miters — Vandercook  proof  presses,  galley 
cabinets,  etc. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60657 
Established  1932 


MAILROOM 


THREE  (3)  SIGNODE  automatic  bottom 
wrap  machines.  Model  #BW50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  capable  of  sustaining  a  reliable  speed 
of  twenty  bundles  per  minute.  Electrical 
requirements:  3Ph,  208V,  60  cycles. 
Dennis  Washburn,  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  (502)  582-4568. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


ICXX)  TONS  standard  USA  newsprint  and 
1000  standard  Canadian  newsprint.  Ship¬ 
ment  1st  and  2nd  quarters.  Any  size  rolls. 
Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  (or. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOFILM 
3  Keyboards 
43  Type  Grids 
Many  Spare  Parts 
Onjy  $55<j0  Complete 
Call  Bob  Terry,  Los  Angeles  Times 
(213)  625-2345 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL,  tape 
operated.  4  type  faces,  versatile  ad  and 
news  machine  complete  with  2  width  plugs 
and  Universal  set  gear,  $3950.  Compu¬ 
graphic  2961  with  spare  parts  kit,  new 
reader  and  3  Friden  composition  per¬ 
forators  with  hard  copy  includes  tables 
with  electric  winders,  $5300.  Phone 
Mr.  George,  (609)  428-6240. 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


PHOTON  560s  (2)— Both  in  good  operating 
condition.  $900  each  or  both  for  $1500. 
Bob  Douglass,  The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
(813)  6S-6011. 


FOR  SALE.  3-5  disc  Fototronic  TXT’s  with 
automatic  processors.  Description  and 
spare  parts  list  available  upon  request. 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  120  East  Van 
Buren  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85(X)4or  call 
John  Phillips,  productiol^manager,  (602) 
271-8206,  Ray  Tucker,  assistant  produc- 
tion«manageili|p32)  271-8204,  Earl  Box- 
ley,  composing  room  foreman,  (602)  271- 
8452. 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  ARE  A 
SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  IF  .  .  . 

You  sell  advertising  on  them!!  We  have 
been  helping  publications  sell  ads  on  bags 
for  the  past  three  years.  We’ll  pass  along 
our  experience  to  you  through  a  marketing 
plan  that  conveys  sales  techniques, 
suggested  selling  prices,  and  your  costs. 
Write  on  your  letterhead  to  Dale  Strack, 
PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo  Bldg.,  Old 
Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053.  (609) 
983-5456.  Include  a  sample  of  the  bag  you 
are  now  using  and  the  quantity  you  order 
monthly. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36,  1971, 
2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A,  4  units,  1967 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25,  3  units,  1972 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5000  each  or  %12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  (Jail 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset 
press,  6  units,  2  Colorking  folders, 
22%’’x36’’,  year  1967.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect:  (617)  475-3210. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I— One  com- 
plete  unit  22  34'’x58",  1951  with  Cline  Reel 
and  Tension  System,  40  horsepower  West- 
inghouse  motor.  One  reversible  cylinder. 
Copley  Newspapers,  Industrial  Engineer¬ 
ing  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
92038.  (714)  454-0411. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


I  WANT  2  VDTs  to  drive  VIPs,  secretarial 
shift,  at  about  $4000  each.  Dave  Robert¬ 
son,  Yukon  News,  211  Wood,  Whitehorse, 
Yukon,  Canada.  (403)  667-6285. 


3-KNIFE  TRIMMER.  Used. 
Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Call  (904)  791-4187,  Jack  Atkins. 


WANTED: 

HOE  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  for  shipment  to  South  Africa: 
Goss  Community,  Suburban  and  Urbanite. 
Can  use  Hoe  Colorf  lex  in  place  of  Urbanite. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  THE  CHANGING  ECONOMY  and  life 
styles  causing  your  newspaper  growing 
concern?  Do  you  need  innovative  methods 
in  production,  marketing  and  distribution? 
Professional  research,  analysis  and  con¬ 
sultation  can  reduce  overhead,  maximize 
throughput  efficiency,  increase  penetra¬ 
tion  and  improve  your  bottom  line.  If  you 
publish  suburban  or  daily  newspapers  we 
can  assist  you  in  turning  problems  into  op¬ 
portunities.  Invest  the  time  to  outline  your 
problem  and  the  desired  objectives  and  we 
will  review  some  of  our  proven  ideas  and 
techniques  to  provide  successful  solu¬ 
tions.  All  inquiries  will  remain  confidential. 
Write  Box  290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011, 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRINTING 

of  camera-ready  material.  Tabloid  or  full 
newspaper  page  size  on  4  unit  Goss  press, 
Elkin,  N.C.  Quality  work,  black  and  white 
and  color.  Reasonable.  Tom  Fleming,  (919) 
835-1513. 


SUBURBAN  CONSULTANTS 


HIRSCH  &  ASSOCIATES 
An  organization  of  suburban  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  daily  and  weekly  field. 
Retail  and  classified  sales  development. 
Financial  analysis.  Promotional  programs. 
Technical  assistance  in  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  news.  Expert  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Representing  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  newspaper  properties.  Call  (305) 
278-2848  or  write  P.O.  Box  759,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.  33444, 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


OPENING  AT  PROFESSOR  RANK.  Must 
have  PhD,  substantial  media  experience, 
record  of  scholarly  publishing,  teaching 
experience,  including  undergraduate 
technique  courses  and  graduate  courses. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Norris  Davis, 
Department  of  Journalism,  The  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  news-editorial  sequence  faculty 
member  for  Fall  1976.  Relatively  new, 
rapidly  growing  undergraduate  program 
has  strong  professional  emphasis.  Teach¬ 
ing  responsibilities  include  reporting,  news 
writing,  editing  and  layout-design.  Must  be 
interested  in  academic  advising.  Univer¬ 
sity  and  professional  services.  Expected 
qualifications — 5  years  full-time  recent 
professional  newspaper  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  teaching  ability  or  potential,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Journalism  Degree.  Salary  and 
rank  determined  by  qualifications.  Appli¬ 
cations  due  March  8,  1976.  Applicants 
should  include  a  complete  resume,  tran¬ 
scripts,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  all  other  supporting  documents.  Send 
tO:  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  132 
Downing  University  Center,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
42101. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer, 


JOURNALISM — Assistant  professor  for  the 
news-editorial  sequence.  Fall  1976.Teach- 
ing  emphasis  must  be  on  skills  courses, 
though  specialty  in  substantive  area  is  ex¬ 
pected.  PhD  and  professional  experience 
required.  Salary  competitive.  Send  resume 
to  Dr.  Cliff  Lawhorne,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72204. 
U  ALR  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


FACULTY  POSITIONS 
FOR  EXPANDING  PROGRAM 
1)  Public  Relations:  Masters,  strong  PR 
experience  required;  PhD  preferred.  2) 
Communications  Theory-Research  and 
skills  area.  Media,  advertising,  PR  or  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  PhD  required. 
Openings  September  1.  USC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  women  and  minority  groups.  Salary 
and  rank  open.  Send  resume,  exhibits  to 
Dean,  College  of  Journalism,  (Jniversity  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia.  S.C.  29208. 


REPORTING  AND  EDITING  INSTRUCTOR. 
Media  and  teaching  experience.  PhD 
preferred,  MA  required.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  (jpportunity  Employer.  Write 
Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso,  79968. 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  JOURNALISM.  Salary 
range— $9280-13,900.  Teach  three  or  four 
sections  of  beginning  newswriting;  copy- 
read  2400-3200  papers  each  semester. 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Journalism,  History  or 
Political  Science;  three  years  fulltime  daily 
newspaper  reporting  and  copy  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  publication  of  non-fiction 
magazine  articles  (not  including  Sunday 
supplements,  except  New  York  Times 
Magazine).  Please  do  not  apply  with  less 
than  minimum  qualifications.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  by  March  1,  1976  to  Evan  Hill. 
U-129,  (Jniversity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.  06268.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer, 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANT- 
PHOTO— Half-time  position  for  MS  candi¬ 
date  in  Journalism  offers  $3000  stipend 
for  9  months.  Full  lab  responsibility.  Photo 
experience  essential.  Write:  Head,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kans.  66506. 


BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY'S  Department  of 
Journalism  seeks  applicants  for  three  posi¬ 
tions  in  news  sequence.  Academic  creden¬ 
tials  and  professional  experience  needed. 
Pay  competitive.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas  76703. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  has  three 
openings.  1)  A  person  with  strong  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  background  in  public 
relations  and  advertising,  also  able  to 
teach  some  reporting;  2)  a  photojournalist 
who  can  also  teach  reporting,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  and  basic  composition  courses.  (*Both 
beginning  August  1976);  3)  a  teacher  with 
background  in  journalism  and  humanities, 
to  teach  ethics  of  journalism,  freedom  and 
responsibilities  of  the  press.  (Beginning 
August  1977).  For  all  positions,  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary/rank  open.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Asst.  Dean  Warren  Bovee,  MU 
College  of  Journalism,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53233. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  DIRECTOR 

Marketing  and  sales  executive  for  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Responsibility  for  7-man 
sales  staff,  all  display,  classified  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion.  Newspaper  experience 
and  advanced  degree  in  Marketing  prefer¬ 
red.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  234,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Our  30,000  daily  needs  a  dynamic  general 
manager  to  give  our  paper  personal  leader¬ 
ship  and  set  new  records  for  circulation, 
ad  linage  and  profits.  We  are  determined 
to  double  in  size  within  5  years  and  are 
investing  heavily  in  people  and  technology 
to  make  it  happen.  As  general  manager  we 
are  looking  for  an  experienced  professional 
who  has  the  know-how,  creativity,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  grit  to  win  against  tough 
competition.  We  are  looking  for  an  all- 
around  newspaper  person  with  knowledge 
of  ad  sales,  circulation,  promotion  and 
other  departments.  If  you  want  to  sink  your 
roots  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  communities  in  the  nation,  send 
me  your  resume  in  strict  confidence.  We 
are  looking  for  an  outstanding  newspaper 
executive  and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box 
275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  handle  a 
growing  7000  circulation  5-day  afternoon 
plus  county  wide  shopper.  Zone  5.  Quality 
product.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  today.  Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  10,000 
evening  daily.  We  are  budgeting  for  40 
percent  growth  of  net  paid  by  198(J  and 
will  pay  accordingly.  This  is  clean  opera¬ 
tion — previous  manager  resigned  for  larger 
paper.  Position  attractive  to  district  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  manager.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  all  phases  of  circulation  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  the  zone  managers, 
district  managers,  telephone  solicitors, 
outside  solicitors  and  training  supervisors. 
This  person  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Director. 

Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
is  a  requirement.  College  education  prefer¬ 
red. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  benefits  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  and  work  on  the  beautiful  Texas 
Gulf  Coast. 

If  you  are  interested  send  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirement  and 
availability,  to  James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel 
Manager,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  9136,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
784()8.  All  replies  confidential. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  5. 
18,000  evening.  Strong  promoter,  im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Good  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community,  good  fu¬ 
ture.  Write  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
phone  Publisher  collect  (517)  265-5111. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
AND  PROMOTIONS 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  Circu¬ 
lation  Sales  Manager  in  an  ever-growing 
market  of  125,000  morning-evening- 
Sunday  circulation  in  Zone  8.  One  who  is  a 
self-starter;  strong  in  sales  and  carrier 
promotions;  human  relations,  leadership, 
marketing,  budgets  and  a  cooperative 
team  member.  Should  be  degreed  and 
have  prior  Circulation  experience. 

In  return,  we  offer  an  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  achievement  and 
advancement  plus  a  broad  and  generous 
benefit  package  for  you  and  your  family. 
If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  send  resume  and  salary-history  to 
Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

FOR  A 

MILLION  AD  CLASSIFIED 

The  San  Antonio  Light  needs  a  classified 
person  with-. 

(1)  Experience  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  training, 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  the 
new  electronic  techniques, 
and 

(3)  A  determination  to  work  hard 
in  a  three  daily  newspaper 
market. 

You'll  earn  good  pay  and  benefits  and 
enjoy  living  in  the  great  climate  of  San 
Antonio,  the  least  polluted  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Bill  Green 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
San  Antonio  Light 
P.O.  Box  161 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Classified 

Manager 

We  need  a  professional  classified  manager 
to  reorganize  and  rebuild  the  classified 
department  of  a  65,000  six-day  daily  met¬ 
ropolitan  suburban  newspaper.  Outstand¬ 
ing  financial  and  professional  rewards  for 
the  right  person  and  an  opportunity  to  join 
an  aggressive,  growth-oriented  newspaper 
group. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to; 

Box  340,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  someone  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  classified  advertising  and 
strong  sales  and  people  skills  to  manage  a 
phoneroom  staff  of  approximately  30 
people.  Previous  experience  essential;  ex¬ 
perience  with  electronic  copy  processing 
systems  preferred.  We  offer  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability  and 
complete  employee  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  letter  in  strict  confidence  to  Dan 
Shaver,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Knight 
Publishing  Company  (Publishers  of  The 
Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlotte 
News),  600  S.  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28202.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  needed 
for  Zone  5  medium  sized  AM-PM-Sunday 
newspaper.  Report  to  Business  Manager. 
Responsible  for  business  applications.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  production  computer  sys¬ 
tems  desirable.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
stating  qualifications  to  Box  180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RICH  OPPORTUNITY  in  A-1  Piedmont 
Carolina  city  for  solid  pavement-pounder. 
Good  commission,  draw,  expenses.  Blue 
Cross,  vacation.  No  drunks,  debtors  or 
desk  wallahs.  Write  details  and  needs  to 
Skip  Smiley,  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27106. 

PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1976 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  20,000-plus  daily  lo¬ 
cated  in  eastern  half  of  Zone  5.  Experience 
necessary.  Salary  competitive,  ^nd  let¬ 
ter.  resume  to  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Experienced  advertising  executive  for 
Zone  5  medium  size  daily  in  competitive 
market.  Responsible  for  all  advertising  de¬ 
partments:  local,  classified,  national.  Ideal 
applicant  would  have  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  ad  manager  of  small  daily  or  No.  2 
person  on  larger  paper  with  proven  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  personal  sales  ability. 
Good  starting  salary  commensurate  with 
background.  Excellent  fringes  and  income 
growth  potential.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  and  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  major 
metropolitan  daily.  This  opening  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try  requires  a  tough  minded  individual  with 
strong  management  background  and  a  his¬ 
tory  of  outstanding  performance  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  All  of  the  usual  benefits 
that  go  with  a  major  market  are  here  but 
most  important  the  person  chosen  will 
have  total  responsibility  for  the  Retail  De¬ 
partment  and  the  authority  to  go  with  it; 
this  is  a  performance-oriented  company. 
Box  188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  sales  coordinator  wanted 
for  leisure-oriented  Sunday  supplement  in 
group  of  San  Francisco  area  dailies;  need 
research-minded  person  with  experience 
in  selling  national  and  regional  accounts. 
Resume  to  K.  Castle,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  94540. 


ENERGETIC,  IMAGINATIVE  thinking  sales 
manager  desired  for  2  county  seat  week¬ 
lies  in  central  Michigan  grossing  $500,000. 
Located  20  miles  apart.  Direct  and  bolster 
advertising  staffs  and  create  effective  cir¬ 
culation  programs  for  both.  Write  giving 
minimum  salary  requirements  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Robert  MacDonald,  Gratiot 
County  Herald,  Box  8,  Ithaca.  Mich. 
48847. 

AD  SALES  WANTED:  I  have  a  dream:  an 
advertising  salesperson  who  can  match 
the  editorial  side  of  our  prize-winning 
weekly.  We’re  a  growthy,  aggressive  offset 
of  4500  circulation  serving  three  com¬ 
munities  in  rural  eastern  Washington 
state.  You’ll  need  experience  to  do  it. 
Great  outdoors  place  to  live.  We’re  No.  1  in 
our  area.  Write,  full  resume,  references, 
s;  ary  requirement  to  John  E.  Andrist, 
Editor,  Omak-Okanogan  County  Chronicle, 
P.O.  Box  553.  Omak,  Wash.  98841. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
offset  weekly  in  central  South  Carolina. 
$10,000  up  to  promotion  minded  person 
who  can  prove  his/her  ability.  Tell  all  in 
reply— confidential.  Box  255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

ADVERTISING  SALES/ 

SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Planned  corprarate  expansion  has  created 
additional  opportunities  in  major  U.S. 
markets.  Zones  1,  2  and  5.  Representa¬ 
tives  in  print,  outdoor  and  visual  display 
media  have  found  us  to  be  a  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Highest  commissions  and  incen¬ 
tives  available  to  qualified  candidates. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  home  office: 

National  Merchandising  Corporation 
7  Strathmore  Road 
Natick,  Mass.  01760 

AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for  Manhattan 
weekly.  Commission  30%  of  net.  Full  or 
part  time.  Great  opportunity  with  estab¬ 
lished  paper.  Call  Ed  Donovan,  879-2800. 


AD  PERSON:  Chance  to  become  part 
owner  of  entertainment  weekly— Zone  2; 
big  potential;  you  must  have  zeal,  initia¬ 
tive,  experience,  aggressiveness.  Write 
Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  minimum  of  2  years  newspaper  sales 
experience.  Would  be  responsible  for  re¬ 
gional  area  sales.  Good  salary,  sales  incen¬ 
tive  program  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
This  is  a  growth  opportunity  with  an  award 
winning  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume.  Box  305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  (CONN.)  publication 
wants  retired  or  semi-retired  newspaper 
retail  advertising  manager  as  part-time  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant.  Box  296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  daily-weekly  group 
looking  for  photo-oriented  editoriaT  per¬ 
sonnel.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
Don  Kramer,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz.  85222. 

NEED  REPORTER  for  bi-weekly.  Hard 
worker  more  important  than  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Editor 

7-day  major  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  8  needs  dependable,  mature 
copy  editor  with  2-4  years  experience. 
Must  be  strong  on  editing  and  creative 
headline  writing.  VDT  and  OCR  knowledge 
helpful.  Excellent  living  conditions  and 
benefits.  Detail  work  experience  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  send  resume  to 
Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES,  50,000  daily.  Area 
9.  Experienced  only,  strong  on  sales  and 
layout.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  245,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
PERSON  to  work  on  Florida  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted  tor  week¬ 
lies.  Area  1  near  New  York  City.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses  only.  10-mile  territory. 
Must  have  weekly  experience.  Box  272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper, 
monthly  magazine  in  country  setting  45 
minutes  from  White  House.  Want  self¬ 
starter  who  knows  the  basics  and  can  sell. 
Fantastic  growth  potential.  Prefer  person 
here  to  stay.  Write  Mr.  Davis,  Box  340,  La 
Plata,  Md,  20646. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESPERSON  to 
join  our  growth-oriented  newspaper  group 
offering  excellent  starting  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  profit  sharing  and  opportunity  plus. 
5-day  week.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  William  Burfeindt.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  109  S. 
Jefferson  St.,  Woodstock,  III.  6(X)98. 

ADVERTISING:  Newspaper  Advertising 
SALES  Manager/SALESperson.  Relocate 
to  desirable  area  of  California.  Strong  on 
auto,  major  accounts,  promotions,  leader¬ 
ship.  Salary  -i-  expenses  +  commission. 
Contact  E,  Mittelman,  (805)  646-1476, 
P.O.  Box  277,  Ojai,  Calif.  93023. 


CAN  YOU  FIT  THE  BILL?  We’re  looking  for 
an  experienced  lifestyle  reporter  with  the 
skill  and  dedication  it  takes  to  produce  a 
top  family  section  for  our  14,0()0  circula¬ 
tion  award-winning  daily.  If  you  think 
clubs,  organizations,  senior  citizens  and 
"how-to"  reporting  are  pap,  don’t  bother. 
We  think  they’re  vital  and  if  you  agree  con¬ 
tact:  Dennis  Dible,  Editor,  The  Sentinel, 
6th  St.  and  Summit  Dr.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
17044. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  Zone  2,  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Imaginative  layout  a  must  on  our 
feature-oriented  publication.  Hard  news 
also  part  of  job.  Good  living  in  non-urban 
area.  Send  resume.  Box  236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

to  direct  staff,  bureaus,  corres¬ 
pondents  for  international  busi¬ 
ness  news  publication,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Administrative  ex¬ 
perience  essential. 

Box  306,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Moderately  conser¬ 
vative  newspaper  seeks  literate,  responsi¬ 
ble  person  with  well-rounded  background. 
$18,000.  All  queries  from  experienced 
applicants  will  be  acknowledged.  Zone  2. 
Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  badly  for  small 
daily,  4000.  Photography  a  must,  some 
general  reporting  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Write  Charles  Blair,  General  Manager, 
Chronicle-News,  Trinidad,  Colo.  81082. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  NEWS 
WRITER-EDITOR.  $15,000-r.  ZONE  2. 
BOX  248,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CITY  EDITOR  to  ramrod  local  and  state 
news  coverage  for  middle  size  AM-Sunday 
newspaper  in  attractive  Area  1  city.  Must 
be  strong  on  organization,  leadership  and 
drive.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR— Zone  2  morning  tabloid 
seeks  J-grad  with  2  years  experience  to 
work  rim,  write  bright  heads  and  handle 
layout.  Advancement  to  slot  possible. 
Send  details  to  News  Editor,  The  Sun  Bul¬ 
letin,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER  to  work  in  Costa 
Rica  on  English-language  twice-weekly. 
Salary:  $60  weekly.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
San  Jose  News,  Apdo.  7-2730,  San  Jose, 
Costa,  Rica. 


REPORTER— Experienced,  preferably  with 
some  business  reporting  background. 
Daily  and  Sunday  paper  located  in  univer¬ 
sity  city  in  prospering  coal  state.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  J.  Richard  Toren,  Editor,  The 
Dominion-Post,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  26505. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Zone  4  AM  daily.  We’re 
looking  for  somebody  who  has  worked  the 
desk  for  a  couple  of  years  but  will  consider 
recent  Journalism  school  graduate  with  in¬ 
terne  experience.  Box  329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR:  U.S.  and  foreign  news  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  Ability  to  manage 
staff,  handle  swift  copy  flow  with  absolute 
accuracy  is  essential.  5-10  years  editing 
experience  required.  Salary  in  20s,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Reply  with  resume.  Box  333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  is 
seeking  assistant  news  editors  with  estab¬ 
lished  news  desk  experience.  Applicants 
should  have  proven  records  of  excellence 
in  news  judgment  and  layout  ability.  Those 
selected  will  be  expected  to  adapt  quickly 
to  general  design  standards  already  estab¬ 
lished  for  both  news  and  feature  sections 
of  the  newspaper.  Salary  above  $20,(X)0. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  self-starting  reporters  that 
know  how  to  dig  and  write.  Have  openings 
in  education,  government  and  general  as¬ 
signment  on  Zone  4  newspaper.  Will  con¬ 
sider  reporters  with  2-3  years  experience. 
Send  full  particulars,  including  resume, 
clips,  salary,  first  letter.  Box  330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  bright  copy 
editor,  good  at  detail,  rewrite,  writing  teas¬ 
ers  for  local  news,  wire,  teletype  at  Long 
Island  cable  TV  station.  Some  phone  re¬ 
porting.  Some  experience  required.  Box 
327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  experienced  with  a 
conservative  philosophy  for  a  medium  size 
Zone  4  newspaper.  Send  clips  and 
background  information  to  Box  332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  one  of  state’s 
large  newspapers  in  Zone  4.  Looking  for 
aggressive,  imaginative  editor  that  knows 
news  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
young  and  growing  reporting  staff.  Mal¬ 
contents  and  drifters  need  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  first  letter.  Box  326, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  wanted  for  national 
Catholic  magazine  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
Must  have  ability  to  write,  plan  issues  and 
gather  materials  pertinent  to  Catholic 
interest.  Would  be  helpful  to  have  contacts 
in  the  Catholic  world.  Salary  open.  Please 
send  resume  to  Edward  Hagerty,  Suite 
1500,  1901  Ave.  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90067. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  highly 
competitive  Colorado  ski  country  weekly  by 
March  1.  Management  and  offset  shop  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Pay  lousey,  hours  long. 
Skiing,  a  free  hand  and  opportunity  com¬ 
pensate.  Present  managing  editor  moving 
out  and  up.  Write  or  call  Summit  County 
Journal,  Breckenridge,  Colo.  80424.  (303) 
453-2331. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE  APOLOGIZE 

The  following  ad  ran  incorrectly  in  our  is¬ 
sues  of  January  17  and  31.  Due  to  the 
misspelling  of  the  word  "relevancy",  some 
readers  might  have  misinterpret^  the  ad 
and  might  nave  been  offended.  We  assure 
you  that  no  offence  was  intended  either  on 
our  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser.  As 
all  of  you  who  have  undergone  conversion 
to  automated  typesetting  are  aware,  mis¬ 
takes  can  and  do  crop  up  even  after  final 
galleys  are  OK’d.  The  mistake  was  ours  and 
we  apologize  to  the  advertiser  and  to  our 
readers.  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

A  section  editor  whose  own  in¬ 
terests  include  the  spectrum  of 
women’s  interest  news  and  fea¬ 
tures — from  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment  and  "relevancy”  articles 
to  homemaking  and  childcare, 
trends,  fashion  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts.  Someone  who  appreci¬ 
ates  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  coverage,  brightly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  presented,  to  a  general  cir¬ 
culation  daily  and  wants  to  attract 
male  as  well  as  women  readers  to 
it.  Must  have  suitable  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  including  makeup;  initi¬ 
ative  and  ability  to  direct  staff  es¬ 
sential.  Full  details,  examples  first 
letter.  Box  95,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISM— Exciting  op¬ 
portunity  for  journalism  graduate,  special¬ 
ized  international  business  newspaper. 
Writing,  editing,  makeup,  reporting,  travel. 
Location  Washington,  D.C.  Box  310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  production,  scholarly-oriented 
national  trade  magazine  based  in  Clifton, 
N.J.  Experienced  in  copy,  layout,  proof¬ 
reading,  newswriting.  Only  perfectionists 
in  proofing,  checking,  meticulous  handling 
of  detail  need  apply.  Resume  including 
salary  history  to  Box  298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALIST 

Gilbert/Commonwealth,  the  nation’s 
largest  engineering,  design  and  consulting 
firm,  is  seeking  an  experienced  journalist/ 
businesscommunicatortoedititsemployee 
newspaper.  Research,  interviewing,  writing 
and  layout  abilities  are  essential.  News¬ 
paper  content  based  on  news  value.  This 
position  offerscreativechallengeand  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential.  Our  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan  location  offers  many  recreational  and 
cultural  advantages.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  require  ment  in  confidence  to  J.J. 
Farr,  Section  31-2M,  209  E.  Washington 
Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

Gilbert/Commonwealth 
Engineers/Consultants 
Reading,  Pa./Jackson,  Mich. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  employer 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— Must  have 
both  desk  and  reporting  experience,  top 
writer,  good  at  heads  and  layout,  full  grasp 
of  production.  Job  entails  some  of  every¬ 
thing.  6-day  PM,  14,000  circulation  in 
beautiful  southern  Oregon.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Send  full  resume,  salary  needs  in 
first  letter  to:  Harry  Elliott,  Daily  Courier, 
P.O.  Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  97526. 

NEW  YORK  AM  needs  experienced  family 
editor.  Part  of  developing  Sund^  and  fea¬ 
tures  department.  VDT  and  0<JR  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Job  entails  writing,  supervis¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing,  writing.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 

LIBRARIANS 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

Afternoon  newspaper.  Newapaper  library 
experience  and  library  degree  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Otis  Wragg,  The  Miami  News,  P.O.  Box 
615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/MANAGEMENT 
Dynamic,  creative  person  with  solid  news¬ 
paper  experience  who  wants  to  move  to  top 
management.  Masters  Degree  plus  broad 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operations,  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  people,  make  decisions, 
think  and  work  hard  a  must.  Box  293, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Research  and 
Marketing  Manager 

for  metropolitan  combination  dally  and 
Sunday  newspaper  located  In  Area  5. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced,  and  qual¬ 
ified  to  set  up  and  manage  a  new  depart¬ 
ment.  The  salary  Is  open,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Is  excellent.  Mall  your  resume  to  Box 
328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 

CAMERA 

FOREMAN/LADY 

Major  Zone  2  dally  needs  an  Individual  ex¬ 
perienced  in  automated  camera  opera¬ 
tions  to  head  up  new  camera  section. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  stripping,  Veloxes 
and  line  and  half-tone  reproduction  neces¬ 
sary.  Supervisory  experience  desirable. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Reply  to: 

Box  295.  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opport.  nity  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Positions  Wanted  . . . 


PUBUC 
RELATIONS 


R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
corporations  Is  expanding  its  Corporate  Public  Relations 
Department  and  has  openings  for: 

•  Public  Relations  Representative  to  publicize  special 
events  sports  activities  of  consumer  packaged  goods 
company  and  also  to  carry  out  general  public  relations 
projects.  Qualified  applicant  should  possess  2  to  3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  and  is  desirable  to  have 
corporate  public  relations  experience,  preferably  in 
media  relations. 

•  Assistant  Public  Relations  Representative  to  gather 
information  for  and  write  news  releases  and  features, 
employee  publication  features  and  speeches.  Qualified 
applicants  should  possess  1  to  3  years  daily  newspaper 
or  1  to  3  years  general  corporate  public  relations 
writing  experience. 

Bachelors  degree,  preferably  in  journalism,  required  for 
both  positions.  As  members  of  the  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  staff,  successful  candidates  will  also  participate  in  a 
wide  variety  of  public  relations  project;  throughout  the 
corporation. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  background.  Excellent 
benefits  including  paid  relocation.  Send  credentials  in 
confidence  to: 

Joseph  J.  Carideo 

Corporate  Employment  Department 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 

401  North  Main  Street 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102 


Tolwcco  Products 
Food  Products 
Contarnen/od  Freight 
Transportation 


nvsiin 

R  J  Fteyncdds  Industries.  Inc 


Petroleum 
Aluminum  Products 
Packaging  Materials 


an  equal  opportunity  employer 


ACCOUNT  EXEC/WRITER 
A  communications  pro  (M/F)  needed  for 
Washington,  D.C.  office  of  large  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Will  write  and  place  news  re¬ 
leases,  features  and  speeches  on  highway 
safety  topics  for  large  Federal  government 
client.  Will  also  perform  some  client 
liaison.  3-10  years  experience  in  print  or 
broadcast  communications  and  knowledge 
of  highway  safety  desirable.  Good  starting 
salary,  normal  benefits  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  299,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
features  repeatedly,  we  pay  well.  Box  59, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EASTERN  PUBLISHER  sought  by  young 
(26)  composing  room  foreman.  Desires 
top-flight  superior  to  mold  me  into  a 
supurb  protege.  I've  been  ready  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  and  moved  since  Novemtaer.  Box 
318.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  AD  DIRECTOR 
with  working  knowledge  of  all  departments 
seeks  the  opportunity  to  use  my  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge  and  managing  abilities 
with  a  group  organization  who  is  willing  to 
reward  his  employees  with  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  advancement  within  the 
group.  I  am  presently  an  Ad  Manager  with 
a  medium  size  daily,  15  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising,  BS  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  40  year  old  family  man  and  an 
honest,  resoonsible  Christian  man.  Prefer 
Zones  3,4,6.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST/ADMAN 
(currently  general  manager  of  lOM  week¬ 
ly),  10  years  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  field, 
including  reporting,  photo,  editing,  layout, 
management;  ad  design/sales;  production; 
distribution;  general  management.  Self- 
motivated.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  Desire  PERMANENT  settle¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  Zone  1 -2-3-4  weekly 
or  daily.  Immediate  availability.  (^DL.  1511 
W.  Glendale  (246),  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85021. 
(602)  242-5462. 


PROFIT  MINDED,  organized,  experienced 
daily-weekly-shopper  ad  director-general 
manager  desires  move  to  warmer  climate. 
Zones  4, 6, 8,9.  Married,  degree,  30s,  now 
employed — $20,000.  Strong  leader.  Box 
287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUDIO-VISUAL _ 

BROAD  AUDIO-VISUAL  BACKGROUND. 
Write  and  produce  in  film,  video,  sound/ 
slide.  Audio-visual  plant  and  systems  de¬ 
velopment  management  experience.  De- 

tree.  Seek  education  or  industry.  Box  279, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

TOP  SALESMEN  with  one  of  the  nation's 
top  10  newspapers.  Ready  to  combine  our 
10  years  experience  in  sales  and  support¬ 
ing  departments  into  a  management  team 
that  will  give  you  the  results  you  are  seek¬ 
ing.  Prefer  Zones  9, 8, 6, 4  with  small 
growth-oriented  daily  or  weekly.  Tell  us 
about  your  organization.  Box  211,  Editor  & 


CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  management.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  Zone  7  or  8.  Box  237,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PROVEN  20-year  advertising  director 
wants  to  make  move.  Reliable  daily  most 
anywhere.  Now  employed  Area  2.  Box  148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  "young"  mid- 
50s,  plenty  fire  left.  18  years  experience 
on  hot  and  cold  dailies  and  weeklies,  ^lid 
knowledge  all  departments,  excellent  on 
layout,  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Presently  stymied,  desire  one  more  move. 
North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 

Dueto thecontinued  strong  accep¬ 
tance  of  Hendrix  products  we  are 
expanding.  Experienced  sales 
representatives  are  needed  for  the 
Southeast,  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  to  sell  our  video  display 
terminal  systems  and  OCRs  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Send  resume 
or  call  Jane  E.  Benish,  National 
Sales  Manager. 

HENDRIX 

645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 

Equal  Opporlunify  Employer 


CARTOONISTS _ 

CARTOONIST/STAFF  ARTIST— 28  years 
experience  with  Eastern  daily — editorial, 
sports,  spot  illustration,  photo  retouch — 
relocation  no  problem.  Box  1%,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 25  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  All  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion;  morning,  evening.  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  8  or  9.  Available  immediately.  Box 
158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  and  medium  sized  dailies, 
every  phase  of  circulation,  from  street 
work  to  management.  Strong  on  collection 
and  service,  heavy  on  promotion.  Vilillingto 
relocate.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  SUCCESSFUL  seasoned  award¬ 
winning  (jirector-Manager  seeking  one 
more  challenge.  EVENING,  Sunday,  Dis¬ 
trict  Advisor,  Teen-age  Little  Merchant 
specialist.  In  highly  competitive  area  in¬ 
creased  circulation  to  more  than  250,000 
EVENING,  315,000  Sunday  (dominant 
state  newspaper).  Consider  non-competi¬ 
tive.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  in  circulation. 
Prefer  Zones  9-8  or  western  7.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  carrier  promotions,  dealers  and 
motor  routes.  Have  trained  and  supervised 
solicitors.  Good  organizer  strong  on  promo¬ 
tions.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking 
greater  challenge.  20  years  experience  in 
all  phases.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP!  I  am  a  captive  in  a  miss-fortune 
cookie  situation.  Creative,  with  many 
awards  for  various  promotions.  Money  not 
quite  as  important  as  opportunity.  I  pro¬ 
mise  to  build  your  ad  count.  Write  Box  314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  classified  management. 
Familiar  all  phases.  Solid  promoter.  Pres¬ 
ently  medium  size  daily.  Box  309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  of  Upstate  New  York  community 
newspaper  seeks  position  on  challenging 
daily.  At  24,  experienced  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Legal  training  at  NYU  Law 
School.  Bob  Davis,  142  Main  St..  Oneonta, 
N.Y.  13820. 


HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose,  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif. 
94937.  Ph;  (415)  669-1337. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  10  years  of  solid 
writing  and  desk  experience  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  job  calling  for  desk  and  writing  skills 
or  reporting  job  offering  chance  for  in- 
depth  coverage.  Skilled  in  VDT.  Box  238, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— I'll 
put  out  a  paper  you  will  be  proud  to  say  you 
publish  and  your  competition  will  envy. 
Looking  for  medium  to  large  size  weekly. 
Experienced  in  weekly  editing,  radio  news 
and  public  relations.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  8  years  experience  with  week¬ 
lies.  seeks  general  news  position  with 
medium-large  daily,  prefer  Zone  5.  Also  3 
years  layout,  editing  experience.  Box  281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  LIFT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  PRES¬ 
TIGE.  BEST  PAGE  ONE  MAN.  INQUIRE 
BOX  282,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  12,0(X3  daily  would  be 
asset  as  sports  editor  or  sports  writer  for 
larger  one  in  Zone  2,  Virginia,  Ohio.  Box 
278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  42,  seeks  immediate  copy  desk 
spot.  Family  man,  employed,  22  years  ex¬ 
perience.  A-1  credentials.  Zone  2,  Eastern 
Zone  5,  North  Zone  3.  Box  228,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMAGE/MAKER 

Creator  or  revamper  of  4  papers  in  Zone  1 
group  over  3  years,  Sunday/Regional  Edi¬ 
tor,  33,  seeks  new  challenges.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER,  26,  female.  Journalism  BA, 
hard  news,  feature  experience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  paper.  Enthusiastic,  dedi¬ 
cated.  Zones  1,2.  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  take  charge  reporter  seeks 
position  with  medium  to  large  daily;  10 
years  experience;  magazine,  book,  wire 
service  credits;  some  editing,  layout.  Box 
168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  28,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1976 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


NO  BRAG,  JUST  A  FACT.  Have  produced  top 
sports  section  in  area,  and  am  ready  to  move 
(in  or  out  of  sports)to  larger  paper,  larger  pay 
as  editor  or  writer.  Zone  6  preferred,  will 
consider  others.  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  award-winning  10,000  daily  in  major 
college  town,  seeks  desk-writing  duties 
with  larger  newspaper.  Expert  in  college 
sports.  Similar  on  desk.  Box  206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  BAj,  M  A  work  and  2  years 
community  daily  experience  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Worked  police,  communi¬ 
ty,  city  hall,  county  board  beats  and  copy 
edited.  Wrote  hard  news,  features.  Box 
204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITORIAL/FEATURE/PHOTO 
—  Top  man,  long  experienced  whose  byline 
from  the  Caribbean  is  familiar  to  you, 
presently  representing  UPl,  AP,  NEWS¬ 
WEEK,  National  Enquirer,  ABC/TV-News 
.  .  .  desires  to  return  States  with  rural 
area,  small  city  paper  anywhere.  Airmail: 
Art  Candell,  Box  2443,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti  or  telex:  3490001  (slug  ‘CANDELL’). 


DESKMAN — Copy,  wire,  city.  Ability, 
imagination,  experience,  honors.  Age  39. 
Now  in  Zone  2,  can  relocate.  Box  229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE  for  young 
writer-editor  with  1  year  pro,  3  years  col¬ 
lege  experience.  Have  theater  and 
theater-writing  background,  seeking  arts- 
news  or  PR  position.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  159. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVENTUROUS  woman,  25.  former  AP 
youth  editor,  UPl  correspondent,  seeks 
challenge  on  major  daily.  Box  131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR,  J-grad,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  Ohio  newspaper. 
I'm  strong  in  local  news  coverage,  having 
handled  such  beats  as  courthouse,  school 
boards,  council  and  police.  I'm  under  30,  a 
family  man  and  looking  for  a  job  I  can  grow 
with.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WHO  HAS  DONE  IT  ALL.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  typesetting,  layout,  photography, 
editorials,  feature,  hard  news,  sports,  sell¬ 
ing,  with  weekly.  Seek  daily  or  corporate 
position.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANSPLANTED  CALIFORNIAN  wants  to 
return  to  East  Coast.  At  27,  I  have  been 
covering  sports— preps,  colleges,  pros  for 
6  years,  I  want  to  keep  doing  it  for  a  first 
rate  daily.  If  you  have  the  job.  I’m  ready  to 
go.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

YOUNG  YET  SEASONED  reporter  seeks 
Zone  2  medium  or  metro  slot.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience.  all  beats.  Polished  writer.  Box 
217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  BRIGHT  young  woman,  3 
years  experience  mainly  in  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion.  Prefer  metro  daily,  will  consider 
other.  You'd  be  hiring  a  top-notch  writer. 
Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  editor.  35,  of  5000+ 
community  newspaper  in  Zone  5  seeks 
similar  position  on  weekly  in  Zones  4,6,8  or 
9.  Has  done  features,  sports,  advertising, 
news,  photography  and  layout.  Will  con¬ 
sider  right  spot  on  daily.  Box  265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  your  reporter-editor.  Young, 
enthusiastic,  degreed  woman  with  2  years 
on  a  small  daily  ready  to  move  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Know  cameras  and  darkroom. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— 11  years  experience,  wire 
service,  radio,  education.  Know  cameras, 
darkroom.  Interested  in  environment.  BA. 
H.  Kolus,  419  Kent  Dr.,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.  17055. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  15  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  publishing  experience  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  Minnesota.  Creative  photo- 

trapher.  Published  author.  Box  271, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  with  wealth 
of  experience  and  excellent  references 
seeks  new  challenges.  Income  secondary. 
Box  258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years 
plus  experience,  ex-bureau  chief,  seek 
mid-sized  daily  or  weekly  any  Zone, 
J-School  grad.  Allen  Sandusky,  1016  N. 
8th,  Mt.  Vernon,  III.  62864. 


EDITOR-WRITER  experienced  manuscript 
thru  press,  feature  reporting,  radio  (on/off 
air).  Strong  in  natural  history  and  sci¬ 
ences.  Adaptable.  Creative.  Age  35,  fami¬ 
ly,  BS  Degree.  Relocating  Southeast 
Florida.  Open  to  responsible  proposals. 
Box  317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  1  year,  BAJ,  city,  county,  fea¬ 
tures,  will  photograph-write  for  Zone  9, 
Florida,  Colorado  daily/biweekly.  Box  308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  1976  Journalism  graduate 
looking  for  a  job  with  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Good  with  government  news  and 
feature  articles.  Box  292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  reporting  job.  Have  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  BA  History  with  Business  minor 
and  outside  background  in  politics, 
economics  and  automobiles.  Resume  upon 
request.  Gary  J.  Mallast,  1430  Kingsley, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  48043;  (313)  468- 
8011. 


REPORTER  with  photo  skills,  27,  edited 
biweekly,  experienced  municipal,  police, 
features  and  sports.  Seeks  position  on 
medium  daily.  Won  six  1975  state  awards. 
Edison  Vogel,  9355  Moon  Rd.,  Saline, 
Mich.  48176.  PH:  (313)  429-2050. 


GENTLEWOMAN  reporter-editor,  26,  4 
years  experience,  degree,  desires  job  in 
Zone  1  or  2  writing  human  interest  stories. 
Box  3(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  highly 
motivated,  skilled  writer,  college  graduate 
with  editorial  experience  seeks  position 
with  growing  Western  newspaper.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  CURE  for  your  city  hall,  police,  or 
general  assignment  problems.  This  award 
winner  with  3(X),000  circulation  daily  may 
be  the  medicine  you  need.  Box  304,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  female,  seeks  work  in 
Southeast  or  Southwest,  hopefully  in  Gulf 
or  coastal  Zones.  Box  289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN,  covered  Capitol  Hill  for 
Washington  Star  and  AP.  Clips  available. 
Move  anywhere  for  right  opportunity.  Write 
or  call  Jack  Kneece  (202)  667-8067,  2227 
20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


EXCEL  HUMOROUS  WRITING,  shorthand 
110  wpm,  typing  75  wpm,  excellent  job 
references,  investigative  reporter  known 
statewide,  covered  governor,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  ag,  education,  county  governments, 
features,  etc.  J-BA.  Knack  for  head  writ¬ 
ing,  made  pic  pages,  marked  copy,  forte 
proofing,  operate  most  office  machines 
plus  VDT  and  teletype,  photography,  well 
read-traveled,  3  years  reporter,  now  oil 
clerical,  any  Zone.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  to  relo¬ 
cate.  2  years  weekly  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  photography  and  layout.  Any 
Zone.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGION  reporter/editor.  Lively  young 
male  writer  will  spruce  up  your  church 
page.  BJ.  hard  news,  desk  experience. 
Now  edit  national  religious  magazine.  Box 
325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MA  CREATIVE  WRITING,  photographer 
seeks  position  newspaper  or  school. 
Bernthal,  440  Riverside,  New  York,  N.Y. 


HARDWORKING,  CREATIVE  journalist, 
25,  seeks  writing/editing  slot.  BSJ.  9  years 
part-time  writing,  editing  and  designing 
experience  on  newspapers,  bulletins  and 
booklets.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER — Young  and  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  creative  atmosphere.  Box 
321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORLD’S  SECOND  BEST  headline  writer 
seeks  position  with  leading  newspaper  or 
magazine.  (814)  237-6690. 


EDITORIAL 


DAILY  STRUGGLES  TO  COPE  generate 
stories  for  this  reporter/photographer  pre¬ 
pared  at  25  by  AP,  newspapers,  public  re¬ 
lations  for  weekly  or  daily  that  believes 
"normal"  can  be  news.  Box  319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ATTENTION  POLITICAL  EDITORS:  Vete¬ 
ran  Florida  political  reporter  available  im¬ 
mediate  coverage  crucial  March  9  presi¬ 
dential  primary.  Upgrade  coverage — 
exclusive  insights  Florida  voter  attitudes. 
Dan  Millott,  306  Heatherwood  Dr., 
Brooksville,  Fla.  33512.  (904)  796-1309. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  will  be  at¬ 
tending  motorcar  races  and  pro  and  na¬ 
tional  rallies  across  country.  Seeks  as¬ 
signments.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


HEAD  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN,  21  years 
experience,  seeks  challenging,  creative 
position.  Salary  secondary  to  environment. 
Box  315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO JOURNAUSM 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  on  larger  staff, 
chief  photographer  of  20,(X)C  daily,  any 
region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS — Give  me  a  week,  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  to  prove  that  I  can  meet  your  photo 
needs.  8  years  experience.  Can  write.  Any 
size  paper,  any  Zone.  Pete  Morris,  Box  3554, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33578.  (813)  922-7061. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED,  from  Viet  Nam  to 
medical/technical,  (^od  on  sports,  people, 
color,  too.  Writing  and  editing  background. 
Want  challenging  job  where  pictures  are 
used  well,  photographers  appreciated  and 
supported.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request. 
Any  Region.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOK  WHAT  I'VE  DONE.  Female  photo¬ 
grapher  with  portfolio  full  of  people  seeks 
entry  level  position  anywhere.  Talented, 
energetic,  recent  J-school  grad.  Box  274, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SURREALIST.  Great  for  op-ed  page  or 
maybe  "Is  something  wrong  with  this  pic¬ 
ture?"  feature.  Weekly,  daily,  wirestringer 
experience  from  handshakes  to  riots.  Also 
good  at  sentence  fragments.  You  should 
see  my  pictures.  Box  256,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SENSITIVITY-PLUS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
woman,  24,  presently  4  years  on  city  daily 
wants  to  move  into  more  professional  chal¬ 
lenge  on  major  city  daily.  Sample  portfolio 
with  resume.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  photojournalist, 
some  writing,  seeks  challenging  position 
any  Zone.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  JOURNEYMAN  pressman,  cam¬ 
era  and  platemaking.  Urbanite  and  Com¬ 
munity  experience.  Box  108,  Editor  & 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
in  letterpress,  offset,  camera  and  plate¬ 
making.  Interested  in  small  to  medium 
daily.  16  years  experience.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Assistant  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Workable 
knowledge  of  all  newspaper  departments 
with  12  years  composing  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  metro  daily.  Conver¬ 
sion  with  latest  electronic  equipment.  Re¬ 
sume  upon  request.  Excellent  references. 
Box  189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
24  years  experience  in  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  purchasing,  circulation  and 
some  advertising,  ranging  from  weekly  to 
750, (XX)  daily  circulation.  Assisted  in  cold 
type  conversions  for  both  offset  and  NAPP 
operations.  Recommendation  from  pre¬ 
sent  employer.  Box  144,  Editori  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  union  and  non-union,  OCR, 
VDT,  phototypesetting,  camera,  offset 
printing,  conversion  to  offset.  Have  or¬ 
ganizational  skills,  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  motivate.  Box  261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  highly  motivated, 
jpurneyman,  hot  type  printer  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  in  medium  size  daily.  8  years  experi¬ 
ence,  last  5  as  assistant  foreman  of  com¬ 
posing  room.  Familiar  with  Dieital  comout- 
ers  and  cold  type  operations.  Relocate 
anywhere.  Box  311.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


MY  NAME  IS  PATRICIA 
HEARST  trained  in  classified  promotion. 
Many  awards.  Metro  and  small  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed.  Details  and  clips 
at  your  request.  Please  reply  to  Box  320, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  looking  for  PR  posi¬ 
tion  in  Ohio:  Let  me  use  my  writing  and 
layout  skills  to  your  advantage.  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS-Engineer 
with  18  years  of  newspaper  experience 
seeks  new  challenge.  A  proven  performer 
in  the  area  of  computer  based  production 
and  editorial  systems.  (215)  252-5269. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Latin  American  tour 

Henry  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State, 
will  take  off  next  week  on  a  nine-day 
five-nation  tour  of  Latin  America.  He 
will  be  the  first  high  level  U.S.  official  to 
visit  that  area  (below  Mexico)  in  several 
years. 

He  has  picked  two  countries  where 
military  governments  control  everything 
including  the  press,  and  three  where 
democratic  governments  prevail  and  the 
press  is  free,  but  one  of  the  three  is  in 
danger  of  destroying  its  own  free  press 
legally  instead  of  by  usurpation. 

So,  it  could  be  said,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  being  impartial  in  his  visit.  He 
could  have  done  a  lot  worse  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  countries  to  visit:  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica. 

As  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  Cuba 
and  Haiti  might  have  been  worse  than 
Peru,  but  not  much;  Costa  Rica  and 
Venezuela  represent  the  best  of  press 
freedom  in  Latin  America. 

Our  government  doesn’t  take  much 
notice  of  the  degree  of  human  freedom 
and  individual  rights,  or  lack  of  same,  in 
the  nations  with  which  we  have  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  keeps  a  running  file  on  the  subject 
and  we  think  the  Secretary  and  his  party 
would  be  interested  in  this  report  by  the 
lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Information  delivered  two 
weeks  ago. 

lAPA  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  last  October.  Its  recent  re¬ 
port  said  that  the  October  meeting  “had 
not  even  ended  when,  right  there  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  began  a  roundup  of  al¬ 
legedly  subversive  persons,  including 
several  journalists.  At  the  same  time 
the  censorship — whether  prior  or  other¬ 
wise — that  weighs  on  the  Brazilian  press, 
became  tighter. 

“The  military  drive  had  tragic  results. 
One  of  those  arrested,  the  TV  commen¬ 
tator  Vladimir  Herzog,  was  found  dead 
in  his  cell  at  the  Second  Army’s  prison. 
Authorities,  who  claimed  Herzog  had 
admitted  being  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  said  he  had  committed 
suicide. 

“Herzog’s  death  caused  a  wave  of  in¬ 
dignation  in  Brazil  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  official  version  of  his  death 
was  doubted  by  many.  The  army,  how¬ 
ever,  after  conducting  an  investigation, 
insists  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide. 

“Censorship  has  led  also  the  closure 
of  publications.  The  editors  of  the 
magazine  Ex,  of  Sao  Paulo,  preferred  to 
shut  down  rather  than  submit  to  the  cen¬ 
sor’s  blue  pencil.  Earlier  an  entire  spe¬ 
cial  issue  of  Ex  had  been  confiscated. 
When  the  editors  decided  to  put  out  a 
60 


substitute  publication,  called  Mais  Un, 
the  authorities  subjected  it  also  to  prior 
censorship,  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  issue. 

“As  in  the  case  of  Ex,  the  editors  of 
the  social  sciences  quarterly  Debate  e 
Critica  decided  to  cease  publication 
rather  than  submit  to  prior  censorship. 

“The  increased  strictness  of  censor¬ 
ship  is  seen  in  the  seriously  mutilated 
political  commentaries  that  editor  Helio 
Fernandes  writes  for  Trihiina  da  Impre- 
nsa,  a  Rio  daily  with  a  long  history  of 
trouble  with  the  censors.  Censored 
paragraphs  are  filled  in  with  copy  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Fernandes’  arti¬ 
cles.’’ 

Regarding  Peru,  the  lAPA  report  said 
there  is  a  group  of  newspapermen  who, 
against  all  odds,  insist  on  exercising  their 
right  to  report  and  editorialize  freely. 
The  courage  of  these  newspapermen  is 
admirable  and  their  example  is  worthy  of 
emulation  wherever  the  press  faces  a 
similar  situation  to  that  of  Peru. 

“However,  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
Peruvian  newspapermen  struggles  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  running  risks  and 
accepting  sacrifices,  unbowed  in  spite  of 
all  adversity,  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
full  freedom  of  the  press  in  Peru. 

“Whoever  has  the  right  to  give  also 
has  the  right  to  take  away.  And,  while  it 
is  true  that  at  present  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  tolerates  the  existence 
of  small  publications  with  a  high  degree 
of  independence,  this  fact  must  be 
judged  within  the  general  context  of  a 
situation  where  the  big  dailies  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  city  and  all  publications  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  20,(X)0  are  subjected 
a  special  rules  that  make  them  virtual 
appendages  of  the  state.  The  confiscated 
Lima  newspapers  theoretically  appear  as 
representatives  of  certain  sectors  of  the 
population,  a  task  delegated  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  regime;  but  their  independence  is  fic¬ 


titious  because  the  editors  and  business 
managers  who  control  these  papers  are 
appointed  by  the  government. 

“At  the  same  time,  in  an  apparent  ef¬ 
fort  to  control  the  small  publications,  the 
military  government  has  assigned  to  the 
Direccion  General  de  Information  (a 
central  information  office)  the  job  of 
“regulating  information  activities.’’ 
Commenting  on  the  decree,  the 
magazine  Diga  said  in  an  editorial:  “It  is 
clear  to  everyone  that  independent  pub¬ 
lications  now  face  a  double  threat:  the 
official  one,  through  a  decree  which 
gives  an  official  agency  the  task  of  ‘reg¬ 
ulating  information  activities’;  and  the 
semi-official  threat  posed  by  the  daily 
press  in  their  intense  campaign  to  liqui¬ 
date,  physically  and  ideologically  (that’s 
what  they  have  said),  every  vestige  of 
criticism  or  of  opposition  to  the  regime.’’ 

“That  comment  speaks  for  itself  and 
needs  no  elaboration.  However,  it 
should  be  added  that  on  January  20  the 
Peruvian  government  forbade  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  series  of  foreign  publications 
which  have  been  labelled  “frivolous.” 

In  Colombia,  the  press  is  legally,  and 
in  fact  free,  but  Congress  has  just 
adopted  a  “journalist’s  statute”  which 
makes  the  licensing  of  newspapermen 
compulsory;  a  series  of  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled  before  anyone  can  work  as  a 
journalist. 

Laws  of  this  type  are  proliferating 
dangerously  in  Latin  America.  The  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  a  license  holds  the  au¬ 
thority  to  deny  a  license  and  that  could 
bring  the  end  to  freedom. 

Head  to  managing 
editor  of  Parade 

James  D.  Head,  49,  most  recently 
executive  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
Gannett’s  Westchester  Rockland  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  Parade  magazine.  Earlier  jobs  in¬ 
cluded  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Herald, 
Cocoa  Beach  Today,  and  Hartford 
Times. 


Buying  or  selling,  you 
need  a  responsible  and 
sensitive  broker.  Call 
our  nearest  office. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

111  Sutter  St^t,  94104 
(415)  392  56* 
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Scripps  Lpaque 


At  this  point  . 

in  our  Bicentennial  year  ^ 
we  feel  it  very  fitting  | 

to  offer  special  thanks  5 

to  Him  who  has  given  America 
these  two  great  men 

Without  the 


one,  these  United  States  may 
never  have  come  into  being. 

And  it  was  the  other  who  kept  our  country 
intact  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy  the  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  envisioned  by  our 
founding  forefathers. 

||  We  have  asked  our  member 

newspapers  to  join  us  this  week  in 
giving  special  recognition  to  this 
\  occasion.  Perhaps  as  you  read  this, 

V  uncounted  thousands  of  families — from 

w  Hawaii  to  Massachusetts — are 

'lerty  throughout  being  reminded  by  their  local  Scripps 

into  all  the  inhab- 

of:  (Lev.25;io)  League  newspapers  of  our  debt  to 
the  Creator  for  his  precious  gift  to  America  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Across  the  Nation 

Scripps  League 

520  El  Camino  Real 


Newspapers 


San  Mateo,  California  94401 


LIKE  TO  FIND  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  SHOES?The  Milwaukee  Journal's  Thomas  G.  Lubenow,  left,  as  he  looked 
last  spring  accepting  plaque  representing  top  prize  in  the  newspaper  division  of  the  1974  Howard  Awards. 
With  him  is  Matt  Meyer,  president.  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  A  $2500  check  accompanied  plaque. 


Do  i/ve  have  your  entry? 


There  is  still  time  to  enter  the  Roy  W.  Howard 
Public  Service  Awards  for  outstanding  public  service 
reporting  in  1975. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one 
newspaper  and  one  television  or  radio  station. 
Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be 
awarded. 

Last  year's  top  winners  were  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  Twenty-five 
other  entries  received  either  cash  grants  or  special 
mention. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among 
the  individuals  who  contributed  most  significantly 
to  the  winning  entries. 


Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast 
in  1975.  No  entry  blank  is  required,  but  accompany 
each  entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the  editor 
or  station  manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
endeavor.  Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in 
some  manner. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1. 
Address  newspaper  entries  to  Howard  Awards, 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017.  Television  and  radio  entries 
should  be  sent  to  Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  WMC  Building,  1960  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis  TN  38104.  Newspaper  entries 
become  the  property  of  The  Foundation,  while 
television  and  radio  entries  will  be  returned  only 
if  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 


Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


